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P 1 E F A . E. 


* ede Rego *. of late 13 treated 
in this Country wich great Freedom, and as the firſt 
Principles even of natural Religion itſelf begin to 
be doubted by too many who cannot, or will not give them- 
felves the trouble to think ſeriouſly upon the Subject, Thope 
it will not be taken amiſs that I have attempted to prove, 
from Reafon and Philoſo hy, what I take to be the four 
fundamental Points of all eligion, natural or revealed. 
This Attempt I was many” = IG ſince led into by obſerv- 

ing, that even in the ancient, Heathen World their Philoſo- 
phets had fome dark Conceptions of the Exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme over - Tuling Spirit, of the Exiſtence and Immortality 
of the human Soul, and of a future State of Happineſs or 

Miſery; from hence I concluded, that, as we have now a 
much clearer Light into the Nature of Things than any of 
the Ancients could ever arrive at, we might from Reaſon and 
Philoſophy alone approach very near, if not happily arrive 
at an abſolute Demonſtration of theſe fundamental Points 
of Religion. F. 

By this Confideration I was . to > begin the At- 

tempt for my own Satisfaction; and the Errors, or rather 
Overſights which I have obſerved in ſome late Writings, 
Have convinced me, that it might be of Service to Mankind 
to publiſfi my Thoughts upon this important Subject; be- 
cauſe my Arguments approach generally, I think, ſo near to 
Demonſtration, that they muſt convince every Man who 
confines himfelf within the Limits of human Capacity, and 
does not bewilder himſelf by launching out into the unfa- 
thomable Ocean of metaphyſical Sophiſtry, where Nature 
can furniſh him with no Obſervation, nor has Art as yer 
found out a — for directing his Courſe. 


„ Whether 


P R E . Foy + 7 


Wierd I Im welt founded b this Opinion,T ſhall leave 
to the impartial Judgment of every candid Reader; but 
bowever infallible I may think I am, I ſhould deem myſelf 
a very bad Man, and far from being a good Chriſtian, if I 


iy 


| refuſed to entertain a friendly bee with one who, 


from his Behaviour, appeared to be an honeſt moral Man, 
meerly on account of his differing from me in Opinion; 
and much more if J attempted, were it in my Power, to 
compel Men, by any Sort of Puniſhment, to ſubſcribe to 
this, or any other Opinion of mine. 

As I am thus ready to judge charitably of thoſe who are 
not convinced by my Arguments, or rather who cannot 
comprehend what I take to be a Demonſtration, I hope 
they will allow me the ſame Indulgence ; and if a ſerious 
Objection ſhould be made to any thing I have advanced, 
I ſhall be ready to anſwer it, or to acknowledge my Ros 
ror ; but at the ſame time I muſt enter a Caveat againſt 
thoſe Objections which might lead both the Author and me 
into the Labyrinth of a metaphyſical Diſpute, from whence 
prion neither he nor I could find a Clue for eſcaping. - 

I am vety ſenſible of the Diſadvantage I labour under i in 
offering any thing to the preſent Age that requires cloſe 


thinking, and can furniſh no. Amuſement ; for to have 
aimed at any Elegance of Stile, or any Flowers of Rheto- 


ric, would, I think, have been ridiculous, —l hope I have 
every where expreſſed myſelf ſo clearly as to be underſtood 
even by a negligent Reader; and if I have done this, I 


may excuſe myſelf from what is ſaid by Cicero, who calls 
it a childiſh Attempt to aim at being Hr in weste 


any philoſophical Subject *. 


Omne quod de re bona dilucide dicitur, mihi 3 dici videtur : : iſliuſmodi au- 
tem res dicere ornate velle, puerile eſt: plane autem et perſpicue e poſſe, da- 
Si; £t n viri, Cicero de enn lib. UL E 5. 
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REASON and PHILOSOPHY 


THE FOUR' 5 5 


INTRODUCTION. 
I, N NowLEDGE is the Perception or Knowledge 
K Formation of Ideas, or the de defined. 
Diſcovery of ſome Agreement 
or Diſagreement, Connection 
or Repugnancy, between the Ideas we have 
perceived or formed. 


$2. An Idea is the Effect of ſome Impreſ- An Idea defi- 
| Gon made upon, or of ſome Operation made ned. 
© by the Mind. 7 
TL . ä 


$i: The fundamental Points Introd. 


nal $ 3: Conkequenly ur Ideas ay ol 
a properly be divided into thoſe that. are natu- 
ral, and thoſe that are artificial. The former 
being ſuch as proceed from an Impreſſion 
made upon the Mind, and the latter ſuch as 
proceed from an Operation made ” the 1 
upon ſome of the former, 


be Thad 7 
& ** 


All natural I- ; a 
otros e "aha "OY All our natural 3 Inga . | 


ſation or Re. Or are received either by Senſation or Reflec- 

fleion, and tion, and fre all ſimple Ideas: That is to ſay, 

all ample. Every natural Idea, when conſidered by itſelf 
alone, is but one uniform Appearance or 
Conception in the Mind, diſtinct from every 
other, and undiſtinguiſhable into two or more 
Parts or Ideas. The natural Ideas received by 
Senſation are thoſe which external wee or 
ſuch as are to be conſidered as external, 
municate to the Mind, by making an n Impreſ- 
ſion upon ſome of our Organs of Senſation; 
and the natural Ideas received by Reflection 
are thoſe which the Qualities or Faculties of 
our own Mind communicate. to it, when we 
attend to or reflect upon the W made 
"ws the Mind by them. | 


Organs of $5. Our Organs of Senfation, are. com- 
Senſation. monly reckoned to be five, viz. That of 
Feeling, that of Seeing, that of Hearing, that 
of Taſting, and that of Smelling. The Or- 
gan of F 3 is ſpread not only over the 
1 11 whole 


trod. of RET IS demonfirated. — 3 


whole of the external Parts of the Body, but 
over many of the internal; for it is by the 
latter that we feel Pain from the Diſcaſes we are 
Fable to: and though the Objects that com- 
municate theſe Ideas of Pain are internal with 
reſpect to the Body, yet with reſpect to the 
Mind they are to be conſidered as external. 
But as to the other four Organs of Senſation, 
they are each of them placed but in two par- 
ticular Parts of the Body; that of Seeing in 
the Eyes, that of Hearing in the Ears, that 
of Taſting in the Tongue and Palate, ws 
that of 8 in the Noſtrils. 


9 6. As to the Qualities or Ficulties of tis Some of che 
Mind, the natural Ideas of which we can re- wannabe 
ceive only by Reflection upon what paſſes in eg 5 
our own Minds, Mankind have been extreme- 
ly accurate in diſtinguiſhing them, and giving 
proper names to each, though thoſe Names 
are very ſeldom properly and diſtinctly ap- 
plied. Such of them as I think neceſſary to 
take notice of, will be beſt illuſtrated by Ex- 
ample, for which purpoſe I ſhall obſerve, 
that when I look upon a Roſe, it communi- 
cates to me, by my Senſe of Seeing, a natural 
Tdea which I call a red of a white Colour. This 
is a natural Idea received by Senſation; and 
at the ſame Time receive by Reflection upon 
what paſſes in my own Mind, if I do reflect, 
: wen the Majority of Mankind ſeldom do; 
n | e à na- 


Other Facul- 


The fundamental Points Introd. 


a natural Idea of a Quality or Faculty of my 
own Mind, which I call the perceptive Facul- 
ty; that is to ſay, a Faculty of having Ideas 
produced in it by Senſation: and Reflection. 
But I obſerve, that neither this Idea by Sen- 
ſation, nor this Idea by Reflection, does make 


any laſting Impreſſion upon my Mind, unleſs 


T attend to it; and this of courſe. communi- 
cates to my Mind, an Idea of another of its 
Faculties, which I call the attentive Faculty. 


3 x 


$ 7. By means of this attentive F aculty, 


ties deſcribed. and employing it about what paſſes in my own 


Mind, I receive the natural Ideas of its con- 
templative, retentive, recollective, compara- 
tive and diſcerning Faculties, all of which may 
be, and generally are employed even about 


our natural Ideas; for after having once at- 


tended to any ſuch Idea, I may contemplate 
it for ſome Time, which fixes it ſo in the re- 


tentive Faculty of my Mind, that I may af- 


terwards recollect it, without any new Interpo- 


fition of the Object by which it was firſt com- 


municated: Thus when I look upon a red 
Rofe, I receive the Idea of a red Colour, which, 
after attending to it, and contemplating 
it for ſome Time, I find I can not only retain 
but afterwards recollect, though neither that 


nor any other Roſe be then in my View; and 
when I look upon a red and a white Roſe, 1 


receive from each a natural Idea of- Colour, 
| „„ which 


— 
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which two Ideas, by means of my compara- 
tive and diſcerning. Faculties, I preſently find 

to be two different Ideas; or when I look upon 

a Roſe to- day, I may, by means of my re- 
tentive, recollective, comparative, and diſcern- 

ing Faculties, find, that the Idea of Colour 
then communicated by it to my Mind, is the 
ſame, or rather an Idea of the ſame Sort of 
Colour, with the Idea of Colour which was 
communicated to my Mind by a Roſe I ſaw 


rw ay. 


88. Wich an to 2 Faculties areal Faculties of 
mentioned, the perceptive F aculty' is always ab- tveor abr. 
ſolutely paſſive; the attentive and contempla- 
tive Faculties are generally active, except as to 
the Ideas of exquiſirePleaſure and Pain; the re- 
tentive Faculty is altogether paſſive; the recol- 
lective Faculty is generally active; the com- 
parative Faculty is likewiſe generally active; 

1. _ diſcerning F ue e. always paſſive. 


495 9. Theſe F devites mall hereafter be all Compounding 
more fully examined *, but ſome of the other - —_ * 
Faculties of the Mind I muſt, even in this In- Cox's. 
troduction, a little farther enquire into; and 
therefore muſt obſerve, that as every external 
Object by Senſation, and even the Mind itſelf 
by Reflection, communicates to us a whole 
Bundle of different Ideas, we from thence diſ- 
cover two other Faculties of the Mind, which 
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together, and of theſe Ideas ſo united we form, 


ve call the compounding Faculty, and the ab- 


tracing Faculty. By the former we com- 
pound, or as it were unite a Number of Ideas 


a new Idea, to which we generally give a 


Name, and thereby lay it up in the Repoſi- 


tory of our: Memory, or that which I have- 
called the retentive Faculty: For Example, 


the Sight of John Brown communicates to 


my Mind, ap Idea of Shape, of Size, of Co- 
lour, of Self-motion, and various other Ideas of 


the ſeveral Members of his Body, and Features 


of his Face; and as he communicates to me 


AbſtraQing 


Faculty de- 


| ſcribed. 


the ſame Bundle of Ideas wherever or when 
ever I ſee him, I unite the whole Bundle into 
one Idea, and en it the Ne of mo 
Brown. : | 


$ 10. and be the a which we call — 
abſtracting Faculty, we abſtract any one Idea 
from the Bundle, and conſidering it by itſelf, 


without Regard to any of the reſt, or to the 
Object by which it was at firſt communicated, 


we from thence form a new Idea, to which we 
generally give a Name, and ſo lay it up in our 
Memory: For Example, from the Bundle of 
Ideas communicated to me by J7obn Broton, 1 


abſtract the Idea of Colour, and conſidering it 


by itſelf alone, I from thence: form the Idea 
which I call Whiteneſs or White. Or we ab- 


tract two, three, or more Ideas from the Bun- 


dle, 
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. alone together, form a new Idea, to which we 


by Job Browng the Ideas only of Shape and 
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dle, and confidering them by themſelves, with- 
out Regard to any of the reſt, or to the Ob- 
ject by which they were at firſt communicated; 
we then, by compounding theſe by themſelves 


generally give a Name, and by that Name lay 
it up in our Memory: Thus, by abſtracting 
from the Bundle of Ideas communicated to me 


Self- motion, and compounding them alone 
A 1 form that Idea which I call Man: . 


8 2 Ie is evideas therefore chat all che Ideas Abſtract Ideas 
we acquire by either of theſe Faculties are ar- pave. . 9 
tificial Ideas; and with regard to thoſe form- . 
ed by abſtracting, they may be properly e- 

nough divided into ſimple abſtract Ideas, be- 

cauſe formed from one ſingle natural Idea; 

and compound abſtract Ideas, becauſe formed 

from ſeveral natural _ unte tenen by 

the We e 


4 12. And-theſe laſt again may be ſubdi: The latter 
vided into thoſe that are homogeneous, and — 
thoſe that are heterogeneous; the former he- neous. * 
ing ſuch as are formed by a Repetition of the 
ſame natural Idea, or by uniting together a 
Number of the ſame Sort of natural Ideas; 
and the latter being ſuch as are formed of ſe- 
veral nn Sorts of mn Kleas. 52 
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Nr by the compounding and abſtracting Fa- 


culties of the Mind, we have an infinite Num- 
ber of artificial Ideas formed by the compara- 


tive and diſcerning Faculties of the Mind; 
for it is by theſe two Faculties that we gene- 


rally diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement, 
Connection or Repugnancy, chat is between 


any two or more of our Ideas; and of the A- 


greement or Diſagreement, Connection or Re- 


pugnancy, thus diſcovered, we form a new 
Idea, which is therefore called a relative Idea, 


and to which we either give a Name, or unite 


it with ſome other Idea or . * a new 


4 ; 14. And now I ſhall obſerve. that, by 
Means of our compounding Faculty, we often 
unite together a Number of compound, ab- 
ſtrat, and relative Ideas, of which we form a 
new Idea under a new Name, which renders 


it ſo difficult to explain many of the Terms 


made uſe of in moſt Languages. Theſe Ideas 


which are thus formed of two or more artifi- 
cial Ideas may moſt properly be called com- 
plex Ideas; which are the more or the leſs 


complex, in proportion to the Number of the 


artificial Ideas of which they are compounded, 
and the Complexedneſs of thoſe artificial Ideas 
themſelves. But let an Idea be never ſo com- 
plex, it may at laſt be reduced to the natural 

Ideas 


TY 13. Beſides the artificial Ideas thus 1 | 


ce K = w ww uxa3aO ..- 
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Ideas of which it is ultimately compounded, 
though this would in many Caſes require a 
w_ my Proceſs, and a _ _ Wares. 


* 


ultimately made up of, or formed from our 
natural Ideas, which were received by Senſa- 


tion or Reflection, by means of what we call 


the Qualities, Faculties, or Powers of the 
a n communicate them to che Mind: 


2 I 5. LLowoaver, upon duly og our Natoral Ideas 
own Ideas we ſhall find, that we neither have Producad by 


Qualities i in 


nor can form any artificial Idea, but what is che Object 


4 


—_ 16. Now as every | Objea has a great ma- Ideas of Sub- 


ny Qualities, and as every Quality when at- fred 


tended to, produces in the Mind a diſtinct na- 
tural Idea, every Object muſt therefore, as I 
have obſerved, communicate a whole Bundle 
of natural Ideas. This Bundle, or the moſt 
obvious Ideas in it, we, by our compound- 
ing Faculty, unite into one artificial Idea, to 
which we add the Idea of ſomething, we 
know not what, in which we ſuppoſe theſe 
Qualities to ſubſiſt, and which for this Reaſon 
we call Subſtance ; and to the artificial Idea 


thus formed, we give a Name, which from 


that Time becomes the Idea and the Name of 
that particular Subſtance, or perhaps of all the 
Subſtances from which we receive the ſame 
Bundle of Ideas we have thus united in our 


Mind. Thus it is we form the Ideas before- 


2 un 


$ how 


ef 
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tioned to which we give the Name, Jabn 
Brown, or * n bed en a 

Ideas of Qua- $ 15. Or, by our abſtm ding a we 

r abſtract from the Bundle, the natural Idea 

2 © 0 communicated by one particular Quality of that 
Subſtance, becauſe we find the fame Sort of na- 
tural: Idea communicated to the Mind by ma- 
ny other Subſtances, or by the ſame Subſtance 
at different Times; and from this natural Idea 
we form an artificial Idea to Which we give a 
Name, which Name we apply to every natu- 
ral Idea of the ſame Sort afterwards communi- 
cated” to us by that or any other Subſtance. 
Such Ideas therefore are not Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces, but of the Qualities of Subſtances, and 
are ſuch as I have called ee abſtract 1 


» mm ws „„ hand Wd» Pro hd Min fo} wn 


* 818. From bence it muſt appear has: al 
Names for na. the Ideas we can have or form, muſt” be 
tural Ideas. Ideas of Subſtances, Qualities or Relations; 
or muſt confift of a Combination of ſome 

two of theſe, or of all the three united to- 

gether in the Mind. And I may now ob- 

ſerve, that we never give a particular Name to 

any particular natural Idea. All the Names 

that have ever been introduced into any Lan- 

guage, are Names for artificial Ideas, which 

we apply to natural Ideas as Occaſion offers: 

Nay, we often rank under the ſame Name na- 

tural Ideas that, though of the ſame Sort, are 

| 2 | X in 
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ia themſelves very different; for the natural 
Idea of Motion which we get by Seeing, is 
ſurely very different from the natural Idea of 


fa rt 


Motion which, we get by Feeling, though we 
give to both of them the ſame Name, which 


is properly the Name for that artificial abſtract 
Idea we have formed from theſe natural Ideas; 
and upon due Conſideration we ſhall find the 


Caſe to be the ſame with reſpect to all the na- 
tural Ideas which may be ſaid to be commu- 


nicated by more Senſes than: one, or both by 


en and Roflection. 


by 19. But chovgh we rank node one general Idea, of 


11 


Modes how 


Name all the natural Ideas communicated to formed. 
us by any one Sort of Quality, yet we often | 
| obſerve, that thoſe natural Ideas, when com- 
municated at different Times, or by different 


Objects, are ſomething, more or leſs, different 
from one another, therefore, we from thence 
take Occaſion to ſubſtancify, as it were, that 
Quality, or the ſimple abſtract Idea we have 


formed from that Quality, and to annex to it 


different Qualities, of which we ſometimes 
form a new Idea, and give it a new Name ; 
and this new: Idea we often conſider and talk 
of abſtractly without any regard to the Sub- 


ſtance to which the Quality ſo by us ſubſtanci- 


fied did or does belong. Under this Sort of 
Ideas may be comprehended all thoſe Ideas 
which the great Mr. Locke calls complex Ideas 
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of Modes, all of which are nothing elſe but 
Ideas of Qualities annexed to what I have call - 
ed ſubſtancified Qualities, conſidered abſtract- 


ly without Regard to any real Subſtance: | For 
Example, Number is a general Name for a. 
natural Idea communicated to us by a Quaiity 
which belongs to all Objects that ever did, or 
ever can fall within our Obſervation : But as 
there is a -moſt remarkable Difference in the 
natural Ideas communicated to us by Means 
of this Quality, we therefore ſubſtancify this 
Quality, and by ſo doing we form all thoſe 
homogeneous abſtract Ideas of Number to 
which we have given Names, and which we 
often conſider abſtractly without NR _ | 
real Subſtance. 


ho 20. After this ſhort Account of our Ideas, | 
we muſt from thence fee, that what we call 
| Knowledge is of three Sorts; for as ſoon as 
we have received and retained ſome natural 
Ideas, we may be properly ſaid to have ſome 
Knowledge, and the more we have received 
and retained, the more Knowledge we have. 
As ſoon as we have from theſe natural Ideas 
formed and retained ſome: compound or ab · 
ſtract Ideas, we make an Addition to our 
Knowledge; and every ſuch new Idea, which 
we form and retain, is a new Addition to our 
Knowledge. And as ſoon as we have diſcover- 
ed any Agreement or Diſagreement, Connec- 
tion 


oY 
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tion or Repugnancy, between any of the Ideas 


we have feceived or formed, that is to ſay, as 
ſoon as we have formed and retained any rela- 


tive Ideas, we make another new Addition to 


| our Knowledge, which is the more or the leſs 
extenſive, in Proportion to the Number of 


ſuch Ideas we have formed and ined; 


13 


8 21. Theſe three Sorts of * 1 ſhall Camparatire 


diſtinguiſh by the Names of natural, artificial, ; 


Sort of Knowledge is again of two Kinds, for 
the underſtanding whereof it will be neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething more of our comparative and 
diſcerning Faculties, and to point out ſome 
Faculties of the Mind not yet mentioned. 
When we receive or form two ſuch Ideas as 
can be ſo ſet together in the Mind as to enable 
it to compare them together, and to diſcern 
immediately ſome Agreement or Diſagreement, 
Connection or Repugnancy, between them, 
the relative Idea thus formed is what we call 
intuitive Knowledge, which is the moſt cer- 
tain Sort of Knowledge we are capable of. 
But we have often Occaſion for endeavouring 


to diſcover ſome Agreement or Diſagreement, 


Connection or Repugnancy, between two Ideas 
which cannot be ſo ſet together in the Mind, 
as to Enable it to compare them together, and 
conſequently it cannot immediately diſcern the 
Relation it aims at, or whether there be any 

a 


Knowledge, 
I intuitive or 


and comparative Knowledge ; and this laſt rational. 
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wal what Relation between them. In every 
ſuch Caſe our comparative and diſcerning Fa- 
culties by themſelves alone could be of no Ser- 
vice, and without ſome other Helps our Search 


the bountiful Author of Nature has furniſhed 
us with a Refource in two other Faculties with 

which he has in a ſuperior Degree adorned the 
human Mind, one of which we call the in- 
ventive Faculty, and the other the reaſoning 
Faculty. By theſe Faculties we ſearch through 
the whole Magazine of the Ideas we either 
have or can acquire, and often find one or 
more Ideas, by the Mediation of which we diſ- 
cover an Agreement or Diſagreement, Con- 

nection or Repugnancy, between thoſe Ideas 
which we could not ſo ſet together in the 
Mind as to enable it to compare them toge- 
ther, and to diſcern immediately any ſuch A- 
greement or Diſagreement, Connection or Re- 
pugnancy ; and the relative Idea thus derer 
we call 1 Knowledge. 


Rational 8 22. Our comparative Keowiedar wderelbye 
Knowledge js either intuitive or rational, and our rationa! 
demonſtrative 


ROE probable. is alſo again of two Sorts or Kinds ; for when 
by Means of intermediate Ideas we intuitively 
diſcern, in every Step of our Comparing or 

Reaſoning, an Agreement or Diſagreement, 
Connection or Repugnancy, between the in- 
termediate Ideas, and by their Means between 

— - 


after Knowledge would be at a full Stop; but 


* 


800 


the two Extremes, the relative Idea from 
thence formed is called demonſtrative Know- 
ledge, and the Operation or Proceſs of the 
Mind in forming any ſuch Idea is called a 
Demonſtration. 'This is the next moſt certain 
Knowledge we are capable of; but it is a Sort 
of Knowledge we have hitherto acquired very 
little of, except in the ſeveral Branches of the 
Mathematicks ; becauſe, in other Sciences it 
has always hitherto been found impoſſible, and 
believe always will, to prevail with Mankind 


never to make Uſe of any Terms for which 


they have not adequate, clear, and diſtinct 
Ideas, nor ever to apply any Term but for ex- 
preſſing the Idea to which it properly belongs; 
and even if this could be accompliſhed, it 
would not always be poſſible to arrive at de- 
monſtrative Knowledge. However, when we 
cannot find any ſuch intermediate Ideas as 
may lead us to this Sort of Knowledge, we 
then ſearch for, and make Uſe of the moſt 
proper intermediate Ideas for the Pupoſe we 
aim at, which our Invention can furniſh us 
with, and by Means of another Faculty-of the 
Mind, called the judging Faculty, which like 
our diſcerning Faculty is entirely paſſive, we 


form a relative Idea, which is called probable 


Knowledge, and the Operation or Procefs of 
the Mind in forming this Idea is called an Ar- 


gument, which admits of ſeveral Degrees of 


Certainty, from what we call Demonſtrati- 


15 


Mathema- 
ticks recom- 
mended to Di- 
vines and 
Lawyers. 


Reaſon for 
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on, to what we call poſſible or barely ani, 


$ 23. In the acquiring or ourſuing of this 
Sort of Knowledge it is, that the Capacity or 


the Ingenuity of a Man's Mind is moſt diſtin - 


guiſhable ; and in the Purſuit of this Sort of 
Knowledge, the nearer we approach to the de- 
monſtrative Method of Reaſoning, the- leſs 
liable we ſhall always be to any Error in our 
Judgment; which muſt ſhew that a little early 
Progreſs in the Mathematicks is of more Ser- 
vice towards forming a Man's Mind, and lead- 
ing him into a right Method of Reaſoning, 
than moſt People imagine. If this Method 
were purſued in the Education of our Divines 
and Lawyers, we ſhould have more true Re- 
ligion and leſs Enthuſiaſm from the Pulpit, 
and more ſound Argument and leſs * Quibbling 
from the Bar. 


$ 24. So much 1 thought mtl obliged: to 


this Introduc- ſay, by Way of Introduction, about the Na- 


ture of Knowledge, and the Means we have 
of acquiring it, in order to lead my Readers 
into a regular Way of Thinking upon the 


Subject; but after I have ſhewn how we re- 
. ceive the Idea of our own Soul or Mind, and 


from thence form the Idea of 'the human Soul, 
the ſeveral Qualities or Faculties of the: Mind, 


and the Means we have of coming at Know- 
ledge ſhali be more particularly conſidered. -- 
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. of the natural Method by dieb s diſcover the 
N and the Nature of our own v Spirit or or 


Soul. 


61. 8 N abſtract « or - general Idea, from what Our Idea call- 


has been ſaid, is then an Idea that ed Exiſtence 
how acquired. 


does not ſubſiſt by itſelf alone, any where but 
in the Mind; and of all the abſtract Ideas we 


have, or can form, our Idea to which we have 


annexed the Name, Exiſtence, is the moſt ge 
neral, and the ofteneſt communicated to us. 


This Idea did not at firſt preſent itſelf to the 


Mind ſingle and alone: It was certainly ac- 
companied with ſome other leſs general Ideas, 
or with many natural Ideas, as upon Exami- 
nation of our own Thoughts we may eaſily 
diſcover; but after whatever manner it at firſt 


preſented itſelf, we may by our Method of 


abſtracting leave out all the other Ideas that 
came along with it, and conſider only the na- 
tural Idea to which we give the Name Ex- 
iſtence, and from which we form that artifi- 
cial Idea called by the ſame Name, which is 
an Idea ſo general that we always find it join- 
ed with every Idea we can poſſibly have. It 
communicates itſelf to the Mind by every 
Thought within, and by every Senſation from 


without. But let me ſuppoſe that I firſt form- 


ed my general Idea 8 Exiſtence from my 
2 own 


17 


Exiſtence the - 
moſt general 
abſtract Idea. 
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own Wola becauſe no Man can, I believe, 


really doubt of his own Exiſtence : This every 
Man muſt be as certain of as he can be of any 
Truth whatſoever, - Every Perception, every 
Operation of the Mind, convinces him that 
he is ſomething, and therefore Her 8 m_ 
ove that he exiſts. 


8 2. Moving then formed my "I Idea 
of Exiſtence from the inward Conviction 1 
have of my own Exiſtence, I conſider if this 
my Idea of Exiſtence can agree with any thing 
elſe. I look about me, and fee, that is I per- 
ceive by Senſation, that there are other Men, 
and other forts of Animals, that there are 
Mountains, Rocks, Houſes, Trees, &c. 1 
find my Idea of Exiſtence is neceſſarily annex- 
ed to every one of them ; and therefore by my 
Faculty of abſtracting, I abſtract from each 
all the particular natural Ideas which diſtin- 
guiſh them in my Mind from one another, 
and I conſider only that Idea which agrees to 
them all in general, to wit, Exiſtence, from 
whence I find that the abſtract Idea called Ex- 
iſtence is the moſt general of any I can form. 


1 can perhaps perceive the Idea of my own 
_ Exiſtence, not only by Senſation, but alſo by 


Reflection, without any Aſſiſtance from Sen- 
fation ; but I find I cannot poſſibly perceive 
the Exiſtence of any external Object, but by 


n, that is to N by the Qualities or 
Powers 
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Powers it has of affecting ſome of my Senſes 
in ſuch 4 Manner as to raiſe ſome Idea in me: 
Where there is nothing that raiſes. in me any 
Idea by Senſation, I conclude there is nothing 
exiſts, or at leaſt there is nothing whoſe Ex- 
iſtence I do then diſcover ; and wherever there 
is any Thing that raiſes iy me any Idea by 
means of any of my Senſes, I muſt certainly 
conclude, that ſomething does there exiſt z 
for nothing can have no ne nor can 
it e I Effects. 


1 


8 3. Iris t true, if I judge by 4 0058 „ 


ly. may be miſtaken about the Exiſtence of 


to judge as to 
Exiſtence or 


an external Object, or about the manner of Non-exiſt- 
its Exiſtence; but if it ſtands the Teſt of all ence. 


the Methods we have by Art or Nature of 
coming at true Knowledge, I cannot well be 
miſtaken. And notwithſtanding .all that has 
been ſaid againſt our Senſes, yet whilſt we are 
in our right Senſes, we ſhall always be able to 
diſcover as much by them as is neceſſary for 
our Affairs in this Life: and ſhall be able to 
diſtinguiſh between the Ideas that are raiſed 
in us by the actual Interpoſition of an ex- 
| ternal Object, and thoſe that are raiſed in 
us by means of Reflection, Memory, or Ima» 
| gination. Even in our philoſophical Enqui- 
| ries we muſt found all the Knowledge we can 
| acquire of external Objects upon the Ideas we 
receive by Sealation z and therefore we are cer- 
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tainly right when, from our Senſes, after due 
Examination, we judge poſitively about the 
Exiſtence of any Object, or about the Manner 
of its Exiſtence ; but if from our Senſes alone 
we judge negatively, we may be often miſta- 
ken, that is to jay, if we conclude that no- 
thing does exiſt, but what ſome Way affects 
our Senſes, we are wrong, for Experiment and 
Obſervation convinces us of the Exiſtence of 
Air and many other, Things that otherwiſe 
could affect none of our Senſes, And many 
other Things may exiſt, and do probably exiſt, 

whoſe Exiſtence we cannot diſcover by any 
Experiment. 


$ 4. Having thus fully formed and ſatisfied 
myſelf about my general Idea of Exiſtencey I 
rake myſelf and the external Objects or Exiſ- 
tences round me again into Conſideration, and 
I find that I and every external Object that af- 
fects any of my Senſes does and mult exiſt in 
ſome Place, from whence I get my Idea I call 
Place. Then by my abſtracting Faculty I 


conſider this my natural Idea called Place, 


without regard to myſelf or any other Object 


exiſting therein, and from thence I form an- 
other general Idea to which I give the Name 
Space. To this my Idea of Space I find my 
general Idea of Exiſtence is as neceſſarily an- 
nexed as to my own Being, or to any other 
Object without me, and therefore I fay that 
Space exiſts. 55. Upon 
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- $5. Upon a further Examination of my Idea of Mat- 


moment diſcover, I find that from many Parts 
of Space a great Number of different Ideas 
are communicated to me, whereas from other 
Parts of Space no Ideas at all are communi- 
cated to me; particularly in ſome Parts of 
Space I feel a Reſiſtence which J do not feel 
in others, therefore I muſt conclude, that in 


thoſe Parts of Space where I feel a Reſiſtence, 


or from whence any other Ideas are communi- 
cated to me, there muſt be ſomething of a. 
different Nature from Space; and conſequent- 
ly that my own Body, and every external Ob- 
ject I fee or feel, muſt be ſomething different 


from Space, of which ſomething I form a ge- 


neral Idea, and call it by the Name Matter; 
therefore every Thing that communicates to 


me any Idea by Senſation muſt be material. 


6. Aster having thus formed that general Ideas of Sub- 
Idea which I call Matter, and conſidered that sfr ho 
it communicates to me ſeveral Ideas, particu- formed. 


larly that of Reſiſtence, none of which are ever 
communicated” to me by what I call Space, 
with reſpect to the Ideas thus communicated I 


call it Subſtance; and that by which it com- 


municates any Idea to me I call Quality. The 


Difference therefore berween the Idea called 


Matter and the Idea called Subſtance is only 
this, that the firſt is an abſolute generabIdea, 
C 3 _ * 4 
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whereas the laſt is a relative general Idea always 
implying a Relation to ſome Quality by which 
it communicates fore Idea to me by. Senſa 
tion 3 and as Subſtance and Quality have thus 
a Relation to one another, there can therefore 
be no Subſtance but what has ſome Quality, 
and every Quality muſt ultimately exiſt or in- 
here in ſome Subſtance. I ſay ultimately, be- 
cauſe after having by abſtracting ranked ſeve · 
ral different Qualities under one general Idea 
and Name, as we often do, we then frequent- 
ly receive the Idea, and talk of the Quality of 
a Quality. For Example, after having form- 
ed the general Idea called Colour, we may re- 
ceive the Idea, and talk of a red Colour, a 
blue Colour, a fine ſhining black Colour, Sc. 
But the general Quality of which thoſe parti 
cular Qualities are affirmed or denied, muſt 
always exiſt, or be ſuppoſed to exiſt or inhere 
in ſome Subſtance; and conſequently every 
Quality muſt ultimately 2 or 3 7 a er 
to exiſt i in Tae: n 


Ideas of ſome- 5 7. In nen part of Ae tharefoos 8 
thing an6 20 whence an Idea is communicated to any of my 
fel. Senſes, there muſt exiſt ſome material Sub- 
ſtance; and from thence it is we form thoſe 
general Ideas we call by the Name, Something, 
or by its oppoſite Name, Nothing; for in all 
Parts of Space from whence any Idea is com- 
* — to our W we ſay, there is 


Some- 
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whence we: receive no Idea; not even that ß 

Reſiſtence, we ſay, there is Nothing. From 

hence it is that we call the Air Nothing, be- 

cauſe it communicates no Idea to us, not even 

that of Reſiſtence, unleſs it be put into ſome 
extraordinary Motion; but as ſoon as it is put : 

into any extraordinary Motion by which it 

communicates an Idea to ſome of our Senfes, 

we then call it Something, and give it a — 

ſuch- as 2 pee —_ any Wa 
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68. — return to my two general Ideas Idew of Space 
* Space and Matter, in order to — Hun 
them as fully, and ſettle them as diſtinctly im as to their 
my Mind, as it is poffible,” I conſider and „ 
amine wherein they agree or diſagree, and up- 8 
on this Subject the firſt Thing that occurs to 
| my Obſervation is, that Space communicates 
to me no Idea, beſides that of Exiſtence, but 
| that of a: Capacity to contain Matter; and even 
. this Idea, without the Exiſtence of Matter, I 
could never have received; whereas every Part 
1 ofi Matter communicates to me ſeveral Ideas, 
[ . for unleſs it 
* mun ate to me ſome other Idea, I 
e could never know that there exiſted any fuch 
4 Thing as Matter. This of communicating 
il ſome Ideas to the Mind; at leaft that of Re- 
— MAN by er n Senſation 
is PCA 4. 2 2b 20: 2435] l aſſiſted 
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20. As to their 8 9. The next « Thing that occurs is, that 
having Parts. Space and Matter agree in this, that both of 
them muſt have Parts, and Parts of thoſe Parts 


_ laving Ex: en- 
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aſGſted hap Art, ſeems thereſore to be one of 
the een N of mad very ew 
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in infinitum. That is to ſay, I can conceive 
no Part of Space or Matter, how minute ſo- 
ever, but at the ſame time I muſt conceive a 
half, a quarter, or any other Part of that 
Part, and ſo in infinitum. - But then with re- 
gard to their Parts, they diſagree in this, that 


I conceive the Parts of Space to be abſolutely 
indiviſible; for though a Part of e may 


n there 


be put into a Part of Space, 


was no Matter before, yer tht Part of Space | 
continues to be the ſame Part of Space, and 
as much united to all the adjoining Parts of 
Space, as it was before any Part of Matter was 


put into it. On the other hand, ] conceive 


the Parts of Matter to be diviſible in infini- 


tum, that is to ſay, I can conceive no Part of 


Matter, how minute ſoever, but at the ſame 


Time I muſt conceive, that it may be divided 


into halves, quarters, or any greater Number 
of Parts, potentially at leaſt, —— not Erd 


_ by any human Art or Power. | erer 


i 


34. Asto their 4 10. And this of Space nd — 
Parts, naturally brings to my Obſervation, that 
each of them muſt neceſſarily have what we 

2 call 
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call <xtenſt 
moſt minute Part of either muſt have Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs; for with reſpect to 
Matter, though I may conceive the Idea of a 


Point, without at the ſame time conceiving or 
— of Parts, or of my Ideas of Length, 


zdth, or Thickneſs; yet upon further Con- 

deration I conceive, that it muſt neceſſarily 
have an upper and under Part, and conſe- 
quently that it muſt have Thickneſs; and alſo 
that it muſt neceſſarily have a north and a 


ſouth Side, and an- eaſt and a- weſt Side, and 
conſequently muſt have Length and Breadth. 
In the ſame manner I may conceive the Idea 
of a Line, without at the ſame. time conceiving 


or thinking of my Ideas of Breadth or Thick- 


neſs; but upon further Conſideration I con- 


ceive, that it muſt have two Sides, and an up- 
ä — _—— and n n 


1 ren conceive: the — of a 3 — 


at the ſame time conceiving or thinking of my 


Idea of Thickneſs, but upon further Conſider- 


ation I conceive, that it muſt. have an upper 


and lower Part, and conſequently Thickneſs. 


Every Part of Matter therefore, how minute 
ſoever, muſt have Length, Breadth and Thick - 
neſs; and if it has, then that Part of Space 


which it Poſſeſſes, and every Part of Space 
into which it can be moved, muſt» have the 


ſame; the neceſſary Conſequence of which is, 


© 8 
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4th. As to 


their being in- 
finite. 
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that every Part of Space, how minute ſoever, 
muſt have Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 
Thus ve muſt conclude that a mathematical 
Point, Line, or Surface, is nothing but an 
abſtract Idea exiſting in the Mind only, but 
cannot exiſt in the Nature of Things, notwith- 
ſtanding the great uſe our conſidering them in 
this abſtract manner is of, both for our Affairs 
in Life, and for our acquiring the moſt cer · 
W HA Fees 


$ 11. After having Sta ſettled. my . ” 


Extenſion, upon comparing it with my Idea 
of Space, I intuitively perceive, that Space 
muſt be infinite, both as to its Extent and as 


to what I ſhall call its local Exiſtence, that is 


to ſay, there can be no Interruption nor End of 


its Exiſtence. It muſt exiſt every where, and 


it is impoſſible tor me to conceive any End to 
its Length, Breadth, or Thickneſs, but what 
I. muſt conceive at the ſame Time the Exiſt- 
ence of Space beyond that End; and this infi- 
nite, unbounded, uninterrupted Idea is pro- 
perly that abſtract Idea to which we give the 
Name, Space; for whenever, or wherever, we 
conceive a bounded Space, we ought rather to 
call ſuch Idea by the Name, Place, that be- 


ing the only proper Name we have for that 


natural Idea communicated to us by any par- 
ticular Part of Space, though we ſeldom make 
uſe of the Word Place, but when it refers to 

ſome 


= 


te 
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ſome other Exiſtence befides that of Space, as 
for Example, the Place where this Houſe, ns 
Earn or _ _ Oy now is. 8 


perceive, that though Matter may be, for what 


Iknow from Reaſon or Philoſophy, infinite as 


to its Extent, it is not neceſſarily fo, for I may 
conceive an End of Matter as to its Length, 
Breadth, or Thickneſs, without conceiving 
an Idea of Matter beyond that End. And 


Exiſtence. That is to ſay, though there may 
be ſome Parts of Matter exiſting here and 


there through all the Immenſity of Space, 


ſome more condenſed and ſome more rarified, 


as ſuch a Suppoſition implies no Contradiction, 


either to Reaſon or Philoſophy, yet we cannot 
ſuppoſe that all Parts of Space are equally full 


of Matter, otherwiſe there could not poſſibly 


be any Difference between the Denfity of Mat- 
ter exiſting in one Place, and the Denſity of 


Matter exiſting in another, nor could we ever 
have perceived thoſe natural Ideas, from 


whence we form thoſe abſtract Ideas, to which 
we have given the Names Denſity and Rarity. 
Therefore we muſt neceſſarily eonelude, that 


of 


27 


: _ 12. But hee 1 compare my Idea of Ex- The ſame fur- 
© tenſion with my Idea of Matter, I intuitively ,, 


ther conſider - 


when I compare my Idea of Matter with my 
Ideas of Denſity and Rarity, I muſt conclude 


that Matrer cannot be infinite, as to its local : 


here 18 in ſome minute — Parts 
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of Space a Vacuity or Non-exiſtence' of any 
ſort of material Subſtance z conſequently Mat- 
ter cannot be properly and abſolutely infinite ; 
for an abſolute Infinity can admit of no In- 
creaſe even by Suppoſition or Imagination, as 
is evident with reſpect to Space; but we.muſt | 
grant, that the Quantity of Matter would re- 
ceive an Increaſe, if all the diſſeminate Vacu- | 
ities or void Interſtices of Space were filled full | 
of Matter, and Matter thereby made .equally | 
denſe through the whole Immenſity of Space. 


Space has, but $ 13. From hence we muſt by Intuition per- 
T1 os _ ceive another Difference between Space and | 
ry Exiſtence, Matter; for Space mult be neceſſarily exiſtent, 
as it is impoſſible for me ſo much as to ſup- 
poſe a Non-exiſtence of Space: But as that 
which has a neceſſary Exiſtence, muſt not only 
exiſt every where, but muſt exiſt equally every 
where, which is the Caſe with regard to Space ; 
if then we can but ſuppoſe that there is any the 
moſt minute Part of Space where Matter does 
not exiſt, it cannot have a neceflary Exiſtence; | 
and as we may not only ſuppoſe, but mult ad- 
mit, that there are innumerable minute Parts 
of Space, where Matter does not exiſt, there- 
fore we muſt conclude, that it has no neceſſary 
Exiſtence, 


5 Tims, $ 14. In order; to diſcover anothet Diffe- 
f formed,” rence between Space and Matter, I muſt ex- 


plain 
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plain how we come by thoſe Ideas we call, 


Time and Eternity. As all our artificial Ideas 


are formed from natural Ideas, thoſe natural 
Ideas from whence we form the abſtract Idea 


called, Time, are communicated to us not on- 


ly by the diurnal and annual Courſe of the Sun, 
and the nocturnal and monthly Courſe of the 
Moon, but alſo by that Succeſſion which we 
attend to in our own Thoughts or Ideas, 
though the latter is generally a very uncertain 
Way of forming our ideal Meaſure of Time, 
becauſe it depends entirely upon our Attention 


to this Succeſſion. But having once formed 


the abſtract Idea of Time, we find it impoſ- 
ſible to conceive a Beginning or End of Time ; 
for whatever ZEra we fix upon as a Beginning, 


whatever Period we fix on as the End, we 


muſt conceive a Time, or that there was Time, 
before that ZEra, and that there will be Time 


after that Period. Time, or what in this Senſe 
we call Duration, muſt therefore be infinite or 


boundleſs, that is to ſay, without Beginning 
and without End ; and this boundleſs Idea of 
Duration we n Eternity 


515. 1 now compare my Idea of Space with Spa 


this my Idea of Eternity, and I find it is im- I 8 


poſſible for me to conceive any Time when no 
Space exiſted, or that any Part of Space could 
poſſibly have a Beginning, or can ever come 
to an 1 End; therefore I muſt conclude, that 
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Matter is not 


neceſſarily ſo, 


_ exiſt, and when it may ceaſe to exiſt; I do | 
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Space, and every Part of * muſt wee 
— vo wel oy 


$ * But upon comparing my Ades of 
Matter with this my Idea of Eternity, I find, 
I may conceive a Time when Matter began to 


not fay that I can form a poſitive adequate Idea 
either of the Creation or Annihilation of Mat- 
ter; nor do I ſay that I can prove even to my 
own Satisfaction from Reaſon or Philoſophy, 
that Matter did actually begin to exiſt, or that 


it will actually come to an End; but the Sup- 


poſition does not, I find, imply any Contra- 
diction or Impoſſibility; therefore though Mat- 
ter, for what I can know from Reaſon or Phi- 
loſophy, may be eternal, yet I muſt conclude 
that it is not neceſſarily eternal, _ However I 
ſhall hereafter ſhew, that even from Reaſon and 
Philoſophy we muſt be convinced, that with- 
out the Interpoſition of God Almighty, Matter 
could never have been what we call, Some- 
thing; and that if he ſhould withdraw his In- 


fluence, it would that Moment become what 
we call, Nothing.“ 


Idea of Impe- 


netrability, 
how formed. 


§ 17, I have dready obſerved, that bre 

has a Capacity of containing Matter; and I 

ſhall now obſerve, that Matter has a Capacity 

of being contained in Space, which! is an ob- 
* Chap. iv. H 28. | 


2 vious 


us 


vious and remarkable Difference between Space 


| and Matter. But this is not all: Matter has 
not only a Capacity of being eontained in 


Space, but every Part of Matter is and muſt 
be in ſome equal Part of Space, and it poſſeſ- 
ſes that Part of Space ſo abſolutely where it 
is, that J conceive it to be impoſſible for any 
other Part of Matter to get into that Part of 
Space, until the Matter that is there, or ſome 
Part of it, be removed. It is from hence we 
form thoſe Ideas which we call Penetrability 
and Impenetrability; and conclude, that Space 
is penetrable but Matter impenetrable, which 

Impenetrability of Matter holds equally in 
what we call Liquids or Fluids, as in what we 

call Solids; for we concetve it to be impoſ- 
ſible for the moſt penetrating Inſtrument to 

penetrate either, until the Parts where it en- 

ters have either -been puſhed forward by, or 
receded round, the penetrating Inſtrument; 
whereas any Part of Matter and of any Shape, 
may penetrate into any void Part of Space, 
without making the leaſt Alteration in that or 
any other Part of Space, except that of filling 
what before was empty, which is not properly 
an Alteration as to Space itſelf, becauſe with 
regard to the Nature of Space itſelf, any Part 
of Space full of Matter is the very ſame with 


what it was when empty, and the ſame with 


any equa] Part of Space void of Matter. 


$ 18. It 
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e 918. It is by means of this material Qua- 
communicate Jity called Impenetrability, and the Power I | 
Ideas to us. given by the Author of Nature to every Part 
of Matter to hold in the Place where it is un- 
til forced out of it by ſome ſuperior Power, 
that Matter communicates to us the Idea of 
Reſiſtence, and all the other Ideas we receive 
by Senſation, as ſhall be afterwards clearly | 
made to appear. From hence it is that we ? 
receive ſuch an infinite Variety of Ideas, and 
ſuch different Ideas from. different - material q 
Objects; and from hence it is that we divide ä 
material Objects into different Sorts or Kinds, 
aſcribing to each Sort different Qualities, ac- 
cording to the different Ideas that each com- 
municates to the Mind. 


Eential Qua- 8 19. Theſe different Qualities W 
- confider= perceive in material Objects, have given us 
Occaſion to divide them into ſuch as we. call 
eſſential and ſuch as we call accidental. The 

eſſential Qualities of any Object or Sort of 
Exiſtence to which we have given a Name, are 

ſuch as are neceſſarily implied in that Sort of 
Exiſtence to which we have given that Name, 

and ſuch as cannot be left out without deſtroy- 

ing or changing that Idea to which we have 

given that Name, Thus Extenſion, a Capa- 

city of containing Matter, the having of in- 

N diviſible Parts, and Penetrability are eſſential 
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Qualities of our Idea called Space; and Exten- 
ſion, a Capacity of being contained in Space, 
the having of diviſible Parts, and Impenetra- 
bility, are eſſential Qualities of our Idea called 


Matter; | becauſe the former are ſo neceſſarily 
implied in my Idea called Space, and the lat- 


ter in my Idea called Matter, that if I leave 


out any one of them, it deſtroys my Idea, or 


changes it into ſome other real or imaginary 


Idea or Exiſtence. Therefore, if any Man ſhould 
give the Name Matter to a general Idea in 
which Impenetrability is not implied, as ſome 
Philoſophers have done, he and I in a Diſpute 


may agree in Subſtance, though we differ in 


Names; yet in all ſuch Caſes it muſt be allow- 


ed, that he is in the right, who underſtands ; 


the Language he ſpeaks beſt, and gives to 
every general Idea the proper Name uſually 
given to that very ſame general Idea, by all 


thoſe who perfectly underſtand and n he 


fame Language. 


; 20. The accidental Qualities again of any Accidental 


Object or Exiſtence, are ſuch as are not im- 


of Object or Exiſtence, to which we have given 
a Name. For Example, the Quality we call 
Brightneſs is with reſpe& to Matter only an 
accidental Quality, becauſe not implied in the 
general Idea I call Matter, and may be left 
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out EVE altering or deſtroying that Idea; 
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plied neceſſarily in the general Idea of that ſort © 
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A Quality 


but with reſpect to that general Idea to which 
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we give the Name Diamond, Brightneſs is an 


eſſential Quality, becauſe implied in that ge- 


meral Idea called Diamond, and cannot be 


left out without changing or deſtroying that 


Idea; for by leaving out this Quality it be- 
comes a quite different Idea; and if another 
Man gives the Name Diamond to this other 
Idea, he and I only differ in Words; though 
| believe, it will be granted, that I underſtand 


the Engliſh Language. in this er nr 


than he does. 


$21. From 9 I have aid i i eee 


oY as that a Quality may be eſſential with reſpect to 


eflential and one Exiſtence or fort of Subſtance, and agci- 


accidental. 


every Quality muſt be eſſential with reſpect to 
ſome ſort of Subſtance, or to ſome particular 


Subſtance, though Mankind may not perhaps 


have given a particular and diſtinct Name to 
that ſort of Subſtance, or that particular Sub- 
ſtance of which it is an eſſential Quality. And 
it will likewiſe appear evident, that all thoſe 


Qualities by which we diftinguiſh one Part of 


Matter from another, are with reſpect to Mat- 
ter, only accidental-Qualities ; and conſequent- 
dy cannot depend upon or proceed from the 
Nature of that Subſtance, which we call by 


the Name Matter; for if they either depended 


* or og n the ** Nature of 


* * > ! that 


dental only with reſpect to another; and that 
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that Subſtanve, they muſt neceflarity bein 

every Part of Matter, conſequently could not 
be Criterions whereby to diſtinguiſh one Part 
of Matter from anorher; and if they neither 
depend upon, nor proceed from the Nature of 
the Subſtance we call Matter, they muſt de- 
pend upon or proceed from 2e elſe. Wat 


of this more hereafter *, 


obſerve, that it is impoſſible for us to take no- 


tice of any Exiſtence, or to know that it does 


exiſt, till it has once raiſed in our Mind fome 


Idea; and that it is only by the Qualities it has, 


that it can raiſe in our Mind any Idea; there- 


fore it is ridiculous in us to imagine, that we 
can form an Idea of any Exiſtence, without 
having a regard to any of its Qualities. Our 

only Method of forming an Idea of any Exiſt- 


ence or Subſtance is, to take notice of ſome of 


thoſe Qualities which we find always exiſting 


togerher, and as we intuitively know that every 
Quality muſt exiſt or inhere in ſomething, of 
theſe Qualities together with ſomething we 
know not what, we form an abſtract compound 


Idea, to which we give a Name. Therefore 
the only Idea we can poſſibly have of the Ef- 


10 of wy gents can be nothing elſe burthis 
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822. I may . think, venture to ex- In what 4 
. plain what the Philoſophers have called the | Eſſence of any 
Eſſence of any thing. In order to which I muſt thing conſills. 
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abſtract compound Idea; and that Idea of the 
Eſſence of any Exiſtence or Subſtance is rightly 
formed, that is made up of this ſomething we 
know not what, and all the eſſential Qualities 


- which in that Country are uſually compound- 
ed together, in order to form that abſtract 
compound Idea, to which they have given a 
Name, whereby they communicate this their 
abſtract compound Idea to one another. Con- 
ſequently we muſt conclude, that no two Men 


can agree about the Eſſence of any Exiſtence 


or Subſtance, unleſs they firſt agree in the ſe- 
veral particular Ideas of the Qualities which 
are to be compounded together, in order to 
form that abſtract compound Idea ſignified by 
the Name they both make uſe of, 
Idea of Moti $ 23. But now, beſides all the differences l 
ana vr: pile have already taken notice of between our Ideas 


compared Of Space and Matter, I muſt, in order to ſhew 
with Space ſtill another Difference, explain how we come 
and Matter, | 


to form that abſtra& general Idea, to which 
we have given the Name, Motion. This Idea, 
like all other artificial Ideas, is formed from 
' the natural Ideas we receive by obferving that 
our own Bodies, and many other parts of mat- 
ter, change their Place; for by abſtracting this 
Change of Place from the Objects that do fo, 
we form the abſtract general idea we call Mo- 
tion, or to move. Now by comparing this 
au with my Idea of Matter I intuitively per- 
; ceive, 
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ceive, that every Part of Matter may be made 


to move z but upon comparing it with my Idea 
of Space, I clearly perceive it to be impoſſible 


to make any the moſt minute Part of Space to 


move; which communicates to me an Idea of 
a new and a moſt remarkable Difference be- 
tween Space and Matter; and yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe many and apparent Differences ſome 
Philoſophers have confounded them together, 
by telling us that the Eſſence of Matter as well 
as Space conſiſts in Extenſion 3 and indeed, if 


this were the only eſſential Quality of either, 


they would be the very ſame ; but I have now 


ſhewn, that there are ſome other eſſential Qua- 
lities in Space, and many others in matter, 


though I have not taken notice of all. 


» $ 24. Having now ſettled in my Mind as full idea of Ref, 
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and diſtin& Ideas of Space and Matter as I how formed. 


think at preſent neceſſary, I proceed to exa- 
mine a little more accurately my Idea called 


Motion. This Idea, as I have ſaid, we form 
from the natural Ideas communicated to us, 
by obſerving, that our own Bodies and many 
other Parts of Matter, change place; and when 
with reſpe& to any particular Part of Matter 
we do not obſerve, that the whole or any Part- 
of it changes its Place, we reccive another na- 


tural Idea, from whence we form that general 
abſtract Idea which we call Rell 


Ds; 2 925. Ac- 


Centrical SY 
internal Mo- 
tion how diſ- 
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8 25: According to the different Methods in 
which any Part of Matter, or the Parts of any 
Part of Matter, moves, dd we diſtinguiſn the 


Sorts: of Motion, and from thence we give 
many peculiar Names to the ſeveral Sorts of 
Motion, ſuch as direct, circular, horizontal, 


perpendicular, centrical, internal, Sc. Of 
theſe: I ſhall take notice only of the two laſt. 


Centrical motion is, when a Globe or other 


Part of Matter moves about its Center, or ra- 
ther its Axis: in which Caſe it may be ſaid, 


that the Globo does not change its Place, and 
therefore ought not to be ſaid to be in moti- 


on. But this is a Motion with reſpect᷑ to every 


Part. of the Globe, except the mathematical 
Line of its Axis, becauſe every other Part- 


does actually change its Place; and we per- 


ctive the Motion by obſerving; that all the 


obſervable Parts of the Surface do change their 
Places, from whence by our Judgment we 
form that Idea which we call centrĩieal Motion. 
And even when chere is no obſervable Part up- 
an its Surfaces, yet if it be very near, we find, 
taat a Globe in ſuch a Metion produces a diffe- 


rent Effect upon our Senſe of Seeing, from 


what it does when at Reſt, from whence we 
diſcover, that it is in this ſort of Motion. But 
if a. Body be at ſo great a. diſtance from us, that 


ie neither can diſtinguiſh one Part of its Sur- 


face from anotker, nor perceive any effect up- 
on our Senſe of being different from that 
. | 2 * | h which 
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which ſuch a Body at reſt would communicate, 

it may move about its Center as long, or as 
quick as can be imagined, without our per- 
ceiving, or taying that it is in Motion; for to 


us it will always appear to be at reſt. Thus 


by the naked Eye the centrical Motion of the 
Sun can never be diſcovered: Internal Moti- 
on again is when the Parts of any Body are 
among themſelves in motion. Thus when the 
Water in a Tea- kettle begins to boil, we ſay 
there is an internal Motion in the Water, be- 
cauſe we ſee the Parts of it changing Place, 
though the Body of Water itſelf does not 
change its Place. But until the Water does 
begin to boil, that is to ſay, until we perceive 
that its Parts begin to change Places, we do 
not perceive, or fay, that there is any internal 


— 


Motion in it, though very probably there i is 


before that Time a very g great Motion! in or a- 
1 its Parts, ; 


$26. Wenty eh Motion by the Touch Her of Moti- 

or Senſe of feeling, as well as by the Sight eee, 
Senſe of ſeeing; becauſe we find that a Body jog, but die. 
when in Motion affects our Senſe of feeling dif- ĩent from 
ferently, that is, it produces in us by hens bylecinge 
Touch an Idea different from that which it 
produces by feeling when it is at reſt; and every 
Man receives an Idea of Motion from the Mo- 
tions of his own Body, and ſeveral Members 
of his Body; conſequently a Man born blind 

IP D 4 ; may 


Not commu- 


nicable by 
NPeſcripticn 
or Definition, 
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may have in his Mind ſomething of that Idea 
we call Motion. But I believe, Mankind firſt 
formed their general abſtract Idea called Moti- 


on, by means of the Eyes, or Senſe of ſeeing; 
and as it is an Idea of Motion very different 
from that Idea of Motion. received: by: feeling, 
though both called by the ſame Name, there= 
fore it is an Idea which no Man born W 
can have. 


$ 27.1 don not here pretends to give a a Definition- 


of Motion, becauſe I take it to be one of our 
moſt ſimple abſtra& Ideas; and it may be ob- 


ſerved, that when Philoſophers pretend to de- 


fine or deſcribe any of our ſimple abſtract Ideas, 
or to demonſtrate what we know by Intuition, 
they make that obſcure which in itſelf is very 
clear, and confound themſelves. as well as their 


Readers with an unintelligible unmeaning Jar- 


gon of Words. Neither ſhall I trouble myſelf 
with what the Philoſophers call, abſolutely and 


truly proper Motion, or relatively proper Mo- 


tion. Every Man has, I believe, without 
theſe Diſtinctions, a clear and diſtinct Idea of 
what he means by Motion, and by its contra- 


ry, Reſt. If any Man ſhould ſay he has not, 1 
muſt refer him to his own Obſervation, by 
ſhewing him a Body in motion; for as Motion 
like all other ſimple abſtract Ideas. is formed 
from only one ſingle natural Idea, it would be 


as ridiculous | in me to pretend to communicate 
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this Idea to him by Deſcription or Definition, 


as to pretend to communicate to a blind Man 


the Idea of Scarlet, by the moſt lively Deſcrip- 


tion that ever was made of chat Colour. 


#4. 


of 28. But — of the other Gores into which Ideas of phy- 


Motion has been diſtinguiſhed I muſt take parti- 


ſical and me- 
chanical Mo- 


cular notice of, and ſnew how we come to diſ- tion ho 


tinguiſh it into theſe ſorts, which I take to be formed. 


the beſt Way of defining or deſcribing them. 
When we take into our conſideration the ſeve- 
ral Parts of Matter around us, we obſerve, that 
one Part of Matter which was before at reſt, 
often begins to move, by being touched or 


ſtruck by another Part of Matter in motion, 
and this ſort of Motion, or the Motion thus 


communicated, we call phyſical Motion, or 


Motion by Impulſe. And we who live in the 


knowing and polite Parts of the World, and 
have ſeen Poppet- Shows, Clocks, Watches, 
and many other Productions of Art, which 
move by ſecret and internal Springs or Weights, 
without any viſible external Impulſe, form to 


ourſelves an abſtract Idea of another ſort of 


Motion, which we call mechanical Motion, 
and the Things that move by this ſort of Mo- 
tion we call Machines. But even this Motion 
is phyſical or by Impulſe, becauſe it original - 


ly proceeds from the- Elaſticity of the Spring, 
or the Gravity of the Weight, which impels 
ſome other Part of the Machine, that another, 
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Sc. and ſo, the whole Machine i is ſet a moving, 

and muſt move on in the ſame Way, as whe 
as it continues in good Order, and the efaftic' 
Force of the Spring, or the gravitating Force 


of the Weight, continues to act upon the = 


EE Part of the Machine. = 

WE Thus far T have TRE by coal 
dering only thoſe, Motions which I perceive by 
Senſation amongſt external Objects; but when 
I reflect upon and conſider the Actions and 
Motions of my own Body, and ſeveral of the 
Members thereof, I find, 'I have a Quality of 
moving my own Body, and ſeveral of the 
Members thereof, when and which Way 1 
pleaſe. I find can move, or give over mov- 
ing; or change the Courſe or Direction of the 
Motion of my Body, and ſeveral of the Mem- 
bers thereof, whenever” I have a mind. This 
Quality every Man (as to the Actions or Mo- 
tions of his own Body) is as ſenſible of, and as 
fully convinced' of, by reflecting upon what he 
feels within, as he can be of any Quality 


which be] perceives by Senſation. Every Man 


muſt feet and perceive, that he has a Power to 
move his little Fi inger, (as long as he is awake 
and in good Health) or to let it alone, as he 


pleaſes. 'From this conſideration I form an 


Idea of a new ſort of Motion, to which I give 
the Name of Self. Motion, or voluntary Mo- 


tion. both Which Names are often applied to 


the 


out being originally cauſed by any ſenſible Im- | 


Ch. 1. of Reticion demonſtrated. _ 
the ſame Idea; but properly ſpeaking we. 
ought to apply the Name, Self-Motion, to 
that Idea which is raifed in us by the Motion of 
the whole Subſtance or Body which is indued 
with the Quality or Power of Self. Motion; 


and we ought to apply the Name, voluntary 
Motion, to that Idea which is raiſed in us by 


che Motion of any Member of that Body. For 


example, I ought to ſay, and indeed do uſu- 
ally fay, when my Body moves, it is Self- 


Motion, and when I move my Head, Hand, 


or F oot, 1 ought to ſay 1 it is voluntary N 


8 30. Self-Motion, or voluntary Motion” All phyſical 
is then a new Motion which is produced in my? and mechani- 


Body, or ſome of the Members thereof, with- — 


pulſe, either external or internal, from any 
other Part of Matter in Motion. Phyſical or 
mechanical Motion again is, when a Body, or 
Part of Matter, which was before at reſt, is put 
in motion by the Impulſe of another external or 
internal Body, or Part of Matter. And becauſe I 
conceive it to be impoſſible that an impelled Bo- 
dy can avoid moving when it receives a ſufficient 
Impulſe, or move inany Direction but that given 
to it by the Impulſe of the other Body; therefore 
T conclude, that all Motion by Impulſe muſt be 
neceſſary, and accordingly we always put phy- 
ſical or mechanical Motion in direct oppoſiti- 
on to "WINK we call ſelf or voluntary Motion. 
, | „ 
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power of ſelf § 31. As this my Idea of ſelf or voluntary 


or voluntary 


aer joy wh Motion. is of great conſequence, in my Search 


be felt, not after Truth and the real Nature of Things, 


demonſirated. therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to form a 
dlear and diſtinct Idea of it; and for that end, 
and in order to determine whether or no it be 
a Motion which is originally produced in my 
Body, or ſome Member thereof, without the 
Aſſiſtance of any material Spring or Part of 
Matter within my Body, or the Aſſiſtance of 
an Impulſe from any external Part of Matter, 
I try to move my Right or Left-hand, my 
Thumb or Little Finger, and I examine my- 
ſelf, whether, before ſuch Motion, I did not 
feel or perceive, that I had a Power to move 
either of them I pleaſed, and which way I pleaſ- 
ed, conſiſtently with the natural Conſtruction 
of their Parts, and I am as much convinced, 
that I perceived ſuch a Power in myſelf, as 1 
am convinced that I felt Pain when I put my 


Finger into, or too near the Fire, I therefore | 


muſt conclude, that I have within me a Qua- 
lity, Faculty, or Power of ſelf or voluntary 


Motion. This, as. to myſelf, I muſt neceſ- 


farily conclude, but I can no more demon- 


ſtrate to another Man, that I perceive in my- 


ſelf ſuch a Power, than I can demonſtrate to 
him, that I feel Pain when my Finger is.in 
the Fire, I muſt therefore entirely refer him 
ro what he feels within himſelf; and if he 
ſhould take it into his Head to deny that. he 
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perceives ſuch a Power within himſelf, I ſhould 
no more undertake to convince him of it, than 
I would undertake to convince him, that he 


feels Pain when he is in the middle of a Fire, 
in caſe he ſhould take it into his Head- to de- 


ny it. 
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5 32. However: as to myſelf, T am convinced, This Motion 
and I muſt conclude, that the Motion of my _ Narr ten 
Right or Left-hand, my Thumb or Little ternal gs | 


Finger, was voluntary, that is to ſay, a Mo- pulſe. 


tion, which I could have performed, or let 


alone, as I pleaſed; but that I may be the 


more fully confirmed in the Truth of this Con- 
cluſion, I begin to conſider, whether this Mo- 


tion was not originally cauſed by an Impulſe, 


external or internal, from ſome other Part of | 
Matter; for when I move my Body, or any 


Member of my Body, which was before ar 
reſt, or when I begin to move either in a dif- 
ferent Direction from what it moved in before, 
ſuch Motion is a new Motion, or new Effect, 


and conſequently muſt have a new Cauſe. I 
therefore make ah inquiry whether this new 


Motion, or Direction, is not impelled and di- 


refed by the Motion and Impuiſe of ſome other 
Part of Matter, either from without, or from 
ſome fort of Spring within my Body. I eaſily 


perceive, and am fully convinced, that this 


new Motion of my Hand or Finger did not 
Immediately proceed from an outward Impulſe 


of 


» a. 
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of any part of Matter, impelling or forcing 
my Hand or Finger to move in ſuch a man- 
ner; for while I am awake, no ſuch Impulſe, 
| ſtrong enough to force my Hand or Finger to 
move, could have been made upon either, 
without my being ſenſible of it. Then, if my 
Hand or Finger was impelled, it muſt have 
been by the Motion of ſome Part of Matter, 
or fort of Spring within my Body. 


Some Part of $ 3 Ry Now I know from 1 that my 
3 toy mult Body is a Machine, or modified Piece of Matter, 
Mover. conſiſting of ſeveral different Parts, and that 
every new Motion of my Body, or of my 
Hand or Finger, or any other Member of my 
Body, is directed and impelled by thoſe Parts 
of my corporeal Machine, called Sinews, 

| Nerves, Muſcles, Sc. But then I know or 
muſt ſuppoſe, that theſe Sinews, Nerves, 
Muſcles, Sc. before they move, or before 
they move in any Direction different fron the 
immediate preceding, which they. muſt do in 
order to produce this new Motion in my Bo- 
dy, Hand, or Finger, muſt be put in motion, 
or receive that new Direction, from ſomething 
elſe; and if it be from any material Part with- 
in me, ſuch as the Blood, or what we call the 
Animal Spirits, which by beginning to move 
puts my Sinews, Nerves, Muſcles, Sc. in k 
motion, or by beginning to move in a new Di- 
rection, gives my Sinews, Nerves, Muſcles, 
E- 35 
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e, that new; Direction, by which the new 


Motion of my Body, Hand, or Finger is pro- 
duced, then that Fluid, or that material Part, 


be what it will, muſt have been moved by, ar 
muſt have received that new Direction from 


ſome other material Part, beginning to move, 
or beginning to move in a new Direction, 
within my Body, ſo that at laſt I muſt come 
to the firſt Atom, or primary conſtituent Part 

of the Matter of which my Body is formed, 
which began to move, or which began to move 
in that particular Direction, from or by which 
my Body, Hand, or Finger, was by degrees 
impelled and directed to move as it did. For 
in all mechanical Motions, that i is to ſay, in 
all Motions which depend upon a Modificati- 
on of the Parts, I muſt at laſt come to the firſt 
Mover, which gives Motion to all the reſt of 
* Fan of the Machun. 


* 34. of this. Atom, or primary contliment This firſt 
Mover is not 
moved by an 
external Im- 


muſt ſuppoſe either that it moved itſelf, or that it pulſe. 


Part of my Body which firſt began to move, or 
which firſt began to move in a new Direction, I 


was moved by an imperceptible Impulſe from 
ſome Part of Matter without my Body. Suppoſe 
I fay that it Was moved, or received that new 
Direction, by an imperceptible Impulſe from 
ſome Part of Matter without; for that there 
may be ſuch imperceptible Impulſes cannot be 
ich proceed 


from 
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| ru is ſo abſurd, and. fo contrary to what I 
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from ſuch imperceptible Impulſes, are a me- 


lancholy Proof thereof. But then if the Mo- 


tion of my Body, Hand, or Finger, proceed- 
ed originally from ſuch an Impulſe from with- 


out, the external Part of Matter which made 


that imperceptible Impulſe, muſt have receiv- 
ed that new Motion or Direction, by which it 


made that new imperceptible Impulſe, from 


ſome other external Part of Matter, and fo in 


infinitum,conſequentlyevery the leaſt new Direc- 
tion of my Body, or of the leaſt Member of my 


Body, and of every other Animal, muſt depend 


upon an infinite Chain of Cauſes, every one of 


which proceeding from a material Impulſe muſt 
be neceſſary, and therefore every Motion of my 
Body, or the leaſt Member thereof, muſt be ne- 


ceſſary: It was not therefore, nor could be in 
my Power to prevent ſuch Motion, or to move 
it in any other Direction than that in which ic 
did move, which is directly contrary to Self- 
conviction. Upon ſuch a Suppoſition-I might 
as juſtly and as properly ſay, that the Motions 
of a Man's Hand in Convulſion Fits was vo- 
luntary, as to ſay, that the Motions of my 
Hand was voluntary when I wrote this Sen- 

tence. And I might with the ſame Propriety 
ſay, that the Motion of my Body tumbling 
down a Stair-caſe was voluntary, as to ſay 
that the Motion of my Body was voluntary 
when I walked deliberately down a Stair-caſe ; 


felt 


jy ny FF? þk . my wy „ 


of its Members, Proce Je 


does examine the Idea he has of an Atom, or | 


aſk himſelf, if in caſe he ſaw the moſt minute 
Part of Matter he can with Microſcopes diſ- 
cover, begin to move, or begin to move in a 
different Direction, without any ſenſible Impulſe 
from any othet Part of Matter, he would not 
conelude, that it was an Animalcule, or a 
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felt within myſelf when did move my Hand in 
writing, or my Body in walking down Stairs, 
that in both Caſes, and indeed in all Caſes of 


voluntary Motion, I muſt conclude, that thoſe 


Motions were not originally cauſed or directed 
by "ol A tA un nn nen 


5 35. If ho ſay thas this Avda or — Self. motion 


conſtituent Part, which was the Firſt Mover; Terugnant 0 


Idea of an 
or Primum movens, in my Body, and from en 


whence the new Motion of my Body, or any 
d, I again examine 
my Idea of Matter, and I find that whoever 


rude Maſs of Matter, muſt by Intuition diſcern, 
that it includes a Negation of Self- motion. I 
am ſure mine does ſo: That is to ſay, upon 
ſeriouſly cõnſidering my Idea of a material 
Atom, I find, that according to my Idea 
thereof, I conceive it to be abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, that an Atom or rude Maſs of Matter 
ſhould move itſelf; and I muſt refer it to eve- 
ry Man's on Diſcernment, to diſcover the 
Repugnancy between the two Ideas, and to 


little ockives and conſequently not an A- 
E tom; 


80 


5 


Firſt-mover 
cannot be a 
Number of 
Atoms. 
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tom; or be would conclude that i it in recei- 


ved an imperceptible -Impulſe from ſome ex- 


ternal Part of Matter; it being abſolutely im- 
poſſible for any Man really to think that a 
meer material Atom could of itſelf jump 
from one Place to another, or give itſelf any 
other ſort of Motion; and therefore we muſt 
conclude, that this Repugnancy between our 


Idea of Self- motion, and our Idea of a mate- 
rial Atom, is as certain Knowledge as any 


we can have by Intuition; but this every Man 
muſt by himſelf conceive, for if he pretends he 


does not, it is as impoſſible for another Man 


to make him conceive it, as it is impoſſile for 
one Man to make another conceive mm Truth 


1 _ of the NE" or ear abu; [2c av art! 
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8 46. But Luppoſe one: ſhould f. — the 
Firſt mover, or Primum 'movens; in this our 
corporeal Machine, from which the Motion of 
the Body, Hand, or Finger, originally pro- 
ceeds, was not one ſingle Atom but a great 
Number of Atoms, which began all at once 
to move, or to move in a new Direction, the 
Difficulty will be the fame ; for as no one of 
theſe Atoms could, according to the Suppoſi- 
tion, receive its Motion or Direction from all 
or any of the reſt, therefore they muſt have 
received their new Motion or Direction from 
the Impulſe of external Matter, or every one 
of — muſt be n with a Power of Self- 


motion. 
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motion. If they received their Motion from 

external Impulſe, then ſuch Motion was ne- 
ceſſary, and conſequently the Motion of my 
Body, Hand, or Finger, was neceſſary, which 
is contrary to Experience. And to ſay that eve- 

ry one of them is indued with a Power of Self- 
motion, is inconſiſtent with our Idea of an 

Atom, ſo that in both Caſes the Suppoſition 

2 co bo abſurd. n by 


* 


LAS | "0 


Ly 
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. wh, wy we pe view dis Garten, that Even granting 
e the conſtituent Parts of all liquid Bodies, and the Carrefar 
n much more the Parts of what they calf Matter dd... 
Ir of che firſt Element, are among themſelves in 

h [| continual Motien, which makes an internal 

* Motion of the Parts an eſſential Quality of 
5 what we call Liquid, contrary to modern Phi- 
he loſophy, and, I believe, to common Senſe; 
or yet we can from thence only ſuppoſe, that 
of they impel one another according to given Di- 
o- rections, and that the Parts impelled neceſſa- 
rily move according to the Directions they re- 
ceive; but we eannot ſuppoſe, that any one, 
or any Number of them, as they are all ma- 
terial Atoms; ean of themſelves, and without 
any Impulſe from external Matter, begin to 
move in à new Direction; and therefore we. 
cannot ſuppoſe, that the Motions of our Bo- 
dy, or any of the Members thereof, which fo 
often and ſo quickly change their Direction, 
and which welo evidently perceive not to be ne- 
LON, 0 E 2 . cel- 
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| ceſſary, can originally proceed from the interna 
| Motion of the 11 or fluid Part off our r. 


The better? 4 38. Again it may be coats that the | 
—_ oo Motion of my Body, Hand, or Finger, pro- 
Fiuids may ceeds from the Elaſticity of the Air that is | 
„ eg within my Body, much after the ſame Man- 
of the Air. ner as the Motions of a Machine proceed from 
the elaſtic Force of the Spring which is with- 

in it. Here I may take Occaſion to obſerve, 

that the Motions of the Fluids of the animal c 

Body, which are neceſſary Motions, and on | 

which the Preſervation of the animal Life de- 

pends, may very probably proceed from the « 
Elaſticity, or rather the ſucceſſive Rarifaction ] 

and Condenſation of the Air in the Lungs, f 

cauſed by Expiration and Inſpiration, of hot f 

and cold Air ſucceſſively, which gives Play to t 

the Lungs, and that to the whole animal ¶ co- n 

nomy. But the ſelf or voluntary Motions of In 

the Animal cannot proceed from any ſuchCauſe; MW V 

for the Elaſticity of every Spring, even the Ela - o 

ſticity of the Air, always does, and always muſt W a 

operate according to ſome given Direction, P 

and cannot of iclelf change chat mann Ci 


But the vo- 8 39. If — this — — hin) v8 C 
dar Mat ſuppoſed to be within the Body, changes the o 
' nimal cannot manner of its operating, ſo as to operate in 2 4 N 
— omg from new Direction, and this it muſt do, in order pi 

F to produce any new Direction of Motion in 
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my Body, Hand, or Finger, this Change in 


its Manner of operating muſt proceed from an 
internal Cauſe in the Spring itſelf, or from an 


external Cauſe: If it proceeds from an inter- 


nal Cauſe in the Spring itſelf, then the Spring 


itſelf is properly a Machine, having within it- 


ſelf another Spring. And whatever internal 
Cauſe produced a new Way of Operation in 
the Spring of this Spring, that Cauſe muſt 


have proceeded from ſome other internal Cauſe: 
Thus we muſt at laſt come to the firſt Atom 


or conſtituent Part of this aerial Spring, which 


began to move in ſome new Way, ſo as to make 
the Spring operate in a new Manner, and ac- 


cording to a different Direction; becauſe, tho 

Matter be diviſible in infinitum, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that what we call Air, or indeed any 
fort of Matter to which we give a Name, is ac- 
tually fo divided: And of this Atom or pri- 
mary conſtituent Part of this aerial Spring, we 
muſt then ſay, that it began to move in this new 
Way of itſelf, and ſo has a Power or Quality 
of Self-motion, which is abſurd ; for as Air is 
a material Subſtance, the primary conſtituent 
Parts thereof muſt be material Atoms, and 
conſequently are utterly incapable of Self-mo- 
tion. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that every 
Change i in the Manner of this aerial Spring's 
operating, ſo as to produce a new Direction of 


+ Motion in my Body, Hand; or Finger, muſt 


proceed from an external material Cauſe, and 
E 3 if 
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if it does, then that Cauſe muſt. proceed from 


another material Cauſe, and ſo in inſinitum: 
That is to ſay, that every new Direction of 
Motion in my Hand and Fingers, in forming 
every Letter I no write, muſt proceed from 
an infinite Chain of Cauſes infinitely diverſi- 
fied, which is ſurely a Suppoſition too abſurd 
to be admitted. But beſides the Abfurdity, as 


every Motion proceeding from a material 


Cauſe muſt be neceſſary, every new Direction 
af my Hand and Fingers in forming every 
Letter I now write muſt be neceſſary and not 


voluntary, which is contrary to what I now 


Volition not 
the original 
Cauſe of Self- 

motion. 


| REY perceive within myſels... 


bs 40. It being now evident: that ſelf or vo- 
luntary Motion cannot proceed originally from 
any material Caufe, or from any Mechaniſm 
or Modification of meer Matter, it may per- 
haps be ſaid, that it proceeds from, or is 
cauſed by that Quality, Power, or Faculty, 
we find ourſelves indued with, which we call 


Volition. But Volitioa being only a Quality, 


it cannot exiſt by itſelf: It muſt exiſt or in- 


| here i in ſome Exiſte1ce or Subſtance; and that 


Exiſtence or Subſtance. muſt be a Part of me. 
This Quality then muſt exiſt in my Body in 
general, that is to ſay in every Part of my 


Body, or it muſt exiſt in ſome particular Part; 


or adly, it muſt proceed from a certain Mo- 


dification of the Parts of my Body; or 3dly, 
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it muſt be a Quality that exiſts or inheres in 


ſome Exiſtence or Subſtance of a Nature quite 
different from my Body. It it exiſts in my Body 
in general, or in any particular Part of my Bo- 


dy, then my Body, or that particular Part of 
my Body, can without regard to its Modificati- 


on, move itlelf.; and if I ſay that my Body, or 


any Part of my Body, can, without regard to 
its Modification, move itſelf, then I muſt grant 
that a rude Maſs of Matter, or an Atom can 


move itſelf; for my Body, or any Part of my 
Body, conſidered without regard to any Mo- 
dification, is the ſame with a rude Maſs or 


Atom. But it is inconſiſtent with my Idea of 


Matter to ſay, that a rude Maſs or Atom of 
Matter can move itſelf. Therefore this Qua- 
lity of Volition cannot exiſt in my Body, or 


in any Part of my Bedy; and if I ſay that it 


proceeds from a certain Modification of the 
Parts of my Body, then I muſt grant that 
Matter modified after ſuch a Manner as to have 
the Quality of Volition, muſt likewiſe have 
the Quality proceeding from, or cauſed hy it, 
to wit, Self- motion. Now as every modified 


Piece of Matter, muſt conſiſt of a mechanical 


Diſpoſition of Parts, when a Piece of Matter 
ſo modified as to have Volition, and conſe- 
quently Self-motion, begins to move, or to 


move in any new Direction, we muſt ſuppoſe; 
that the Parts thereof begin all to move at one 


and the ſame Inſtant, or that they gradually 
E 4 move 
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move one another: If they begin all ãt once 
to move, then every Part, and conſequently 
every Atom of that Piece of Matter, can 
move itſelf, which is inconſiſtent with our Idea 


of Matter: And if we ſuppoſe that they gra- 


dually move one another, we muſt at laſt come 
to the firſt Atom that did move, and muſt ſay 


that it is capable of Self- motion, which is ab- 
ſurd. But indeed, if we carefully examine our 


Idea of Volition, and compare it with our Idea 
of an Atom or rude Maſs of Matter, we ſhall 
find as great a Repugnancy between the two, 


as between our Idea of Self- motion and our 


Idea of an Atom or rude Maſs of Matter. 


Self motion $ 41. There is no way of getting over the 


i Cannot pro- ns . * . 17 "I: © : 464 0 
weed from an Abſurdity of aſcribing Volition and Self- moti- 


Infinity of on to an Atom or rude Maſs of Matter, but 
Moditcatt- by ſaying, that in thoſe, modified or mechani- 
lition and Self-motion, every conſtituent Part 
has a Modification of its own, by which it 
likewiſe is capable of Volition and Self-motion; 
and again that every Part of that Part is alſo 
ſo modified as to be capable of Volition and 


Self- motion, and ſo in infinitum, as matter is 


infinitely diviſible. But in the firſt place, this 
is contrary to Experience; for when any Part 
of an Animal Body is lopped off, we find that 
the Part ſo lopped off has neither Volition nor 
Self- motion. Anil | in the next place, by thus 
SFr endeayouring 
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cal Parts of Matter, which are capable of Vo- 
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endeavouring to : get out of one Abſurdity we 
involve ourſelves in another, which is that of 
ſaying, that there is no fuch thing as an Atom 
or primary conſtituent Part, and conſequently 
ſaying that there may be a Modification of 
Atoms, without any ſuch thing in Nature as 
an Atom ; for to ſuppoſe Modification within 
Modification in infinitum, is an abſolute Ne- 
gation of what we call Atom or primary con- 
ſtituent Part; and every Man who conſiders 
the Idea he has of Modification muſt grant, 
that it neceſſarily implies original Atoms or 
primary conſtituent Parts; ſo that though we 


muſt grant that Matter is infinitely diviſible, 


yet when we form an Idea, or talk of Modifi- 
cation, we mult ſuppoſe that Matter is not ac- 
tually fo divided. To ſuppoſe ſuch an infinite 
Diviſion would deſtroy our very Idea of Mat- 


ter; for its very Exiſtence would, at leaſt to 


our Comprehenſion, be loſt in its infinite Di- 
viſibility. Here, indeed, our Underſtanding 


| is a little bewildered ; but in all our Reaſon- 


ings about Matter, it is the ſame, though we 
intuitively perceive that Matter muſt be divi- 
ſible in infinitum, yet when we come to think 


or reaſon about it, we muſt ſuppoſe it not infi- 


nitely divided. This is the Caſe in Geometry: 
It is there ſaid, that a Point is what has no 
Parts; a Line is a Length without Breadth ; 
and a Surface is a Length and Breadth with- 


put ane Now from the infinite Diviſi- © 
| | bility 
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bility of Matter it appears, that there can be 

no ſuch Thing as ſuch a Point, Line, or Sur- 
face, really exiſting in Nature: They are ab- 
ſtract Ideas exiſting in the Mind only, and 
ſhew how abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to 
| ſuppoſe that Matter is not infinitely "_— 
defere we can think or reaſon about c. 


1 1 4 


Fxiftence of 05 42. Being thus fully at hh Vo- 
ns | ar mo lition and voluntary or Self-Motion, are Qua- 
deed from lities which cannot exiſt in my Body in gene- 
Sell- motion. ral, or in any particular Part of my Body; 
nor proceed from any poſſible Modification of 
the Parts of which my Body is compoſed; 1 
muſt of conſequence either give up Volition as 
well as voluntary or Self- Motion, and jay that 
every the leaſt Motion of the leaſt Member of 
my Body, proceeds from an infinite and neceſ- 
ſary Chain of material Cauſes; or I muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conclude that there is an Exiſtence or 
Being which is not material, that in this Being 
the Qualities of Volition, and ſelf or volun- 
tary Motion exiſt or inhere, and that by means 
of theſe Qualities it can not only move itſelf, i 
when and which Way it pleaſes, but can com- c. 
municate that Motion to ſome Parts of my Bo- 1 
dy, by which it can move my Body, and ſe- 0 
veral Members of my Body, when and which W g 
ir 
V 


„ T 


Way it pleaſes. To ſay that all the Motions 
of my Body, and of every Member thereof, are 
* and proceeding from an infinite and i h. 


is the original Cauſe of all my voluntary or 
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neceſſary Chain of material C auſes, is ſo con- 
tary to 'Self-convittion, and to what I every 
Moment perceive when I reflect upon what 
— in my own Mind, that I cannot agree to 
Therefore I | muſt conclude, that there 
an be an immaterial Exiſtence or Being, who 
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Self. motions; and thus by theſe Qualities of 
Volition and ſelf or voluntary Motion, I diſ- 
cover a third Exiſtence which I call Spirit, and 
with reſpect to my own particular Exiſtence I 
call it Soul. From hence I muſt neceſſarily in- 
fer, that I am an Exiſtence compounded of an 
immaterial ſpiritual Being called Soul, and a 
material organized Subſtance called Body, both 
joined together i in'one Exiſtence, which I call 
myſelf; and it is certainly from thence that we 
have all thoſe Expreſſions, my ſoul, my Body, 
my Leg, my Arm; for in all ſuch Expreſſions 
the Word, my, refers fo this compound Exift- 
ence which I — A PP ai 


— 


ag 43. is true ] cannot conceive how this Difference be- 
immaterial Being can either move itſelf, or tween Tgno- 
communicate its Motion to Matter; but though — oy 
I cannot conceive the Manner of its Operati- 
ons, yet I de not conceive them to be impoſ- 
ſible; whereas I conceive it to be abſolutely 
impoſſible, and inconfiſtent with my Idea of 
Matter, that the whole, or any Part thereof, 
iris modified, ſhould be indued with a 


Quality 


60 


Exiſtence of 
Spirit as cer- 
tain Know- 
Jedge as that 
of the Exiſt- 
ence of Mat- 
ter. 
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Quality or Power to move itſelf, or to begin 
to move, or to move in any new Direction, 
without an Impulſe from ſomething elſe. Now 


there is a great Difference between not conceiv- 


ing the Manner how an Effect is produced, and 


E conceiving a thing to be impoſſible. I cannot 


conceive the Manner how one: Part of Matter 
in motion communicates ſuch a certain Part of 
its Motion to another by Impulſe, as ſhall 'be 


more particularly taken notice of hereafter “, 


but I do not conceive the thing to be impoſſible, 
and therefore I eaſily believe it from Experi- 
ment : But from my Idea of Matter I concejve 
it to be impoſſible, that two different Pieces of 
Matter can be in the ſame Place, or that one 
Piece of Matter can be wholly-in two Places, 
at one and the ſame time, and therefore no Ar- 
gument can make me believe it, nor would] 
give Credit to any pretended Experiment; for 
though I could not perhaps diſcover the Falla- 
cy of the pretended Experiment, I ſhould ne- 


vertheleſs conclude that my Senſes were ſome 
Way or other impoſed on. 5 


$ 44. This Way of coming at the Kee 
ledge of that Exiſtence called Spirit, is indeed 
a negative Way of coming at Knowledge, but 
the Knowledge this way acquired is as certain 
and poſitive Knowledge, as what is got by 
any poſitive Demonſtration; and whoever” us 
3 „ Ch. 4:5 15; + TOM 
2 acquaine 
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acquainted with the Mathematics muſt know, | 


that negative Demonſtrations are frequent and 
uſeful in that Science. ' Beſides, if we examine 


the Idea we haye of Matter, we ſhall find, that 


we have no other ſort of Knowledge of the Ex- 
iſtence of Matter. By Senſation we find that 
we receive the Ideas of ſeveral Qualities from 
one Part of Space which we do not receive from 
every Part of Space: We know that theſe Qua- 
lities cannot poſſibly exiſt of themſelves: They 


muſt exiſt or inhere in ſome Exiftence or Sub- 
ſtance; and upon comparing them with our 


Idea of Space, we perceive that they cannot 
poſſibly exiſt or inhere in the Exiſtence we call 
Space, therefore we conclude that in thoſe Parts 
of Space from whence we receive the Ideas of 


choſe Qualities, there muſt be ſome Exiſtence 


or Subſtance of a quite different Nature from 


Space, which Exiſtence or Subſtance we call 


Matter. In the ſame manner, we by Reflec- 


tion upon what we feel within ourſelves per- * 
ceive an Idea of that Quality called voluntary 


or Self. motion, and of ſeveral other Qualities 
which ſhall be explained afterwards“: We 
know that this Quality of voluntary or Self- 
motion cannot exiſt by itſelf: It muſt exiſt or 
inhere in ſome Being or Subſtance; and upon 
comparing our Idea of Matter with our Idea 


of this Quality, we perceive that this. Quality 


cannot nne n or inhere in that Exiſt. 


Ch. 2. 
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ence or Subſtance we call Matter, therefore 
we conclude, that in ourſelves at leaſt there 


muſt be an Exiſtence or Being of a quite diffe- 


Being we call Spirit or Soul. Our Knowledge 
then as to both is of the ſame Nature, and 
equally certain. We have by Inference a ne- 
gative Knoywled ge (if I may be allowed ſo to 


ſtance we call Matter, and by Senſation a po- 
ſitive Knowledge of its Qualities : We have 
by Inference a negative Knowledge of the Ex- 
iſtence of that Being we call our Spirit or Soul, 
and by Reflection a poſitive Knowledge of its 
Qualities. Surely, if there be any Difference 
as to the Certainty of anden of theſe 


AniHond is tis leaſt co bedoubredot. 1 2 4203 


Ideas of AQi- oo 45. — Sos FEY an i Jed: f a 
= 3 third Exiſtence called Spirit, and having per- 
n ceived by Reflection an Idea of its firſt or prin- 

cipal Quality, to wit, that of voluntary or 
Self- motion, and communicating that Motion 
to Body, I from thence form thoſe Ideas which 
we call Activity and Paſſivity. That Exiſtence 


or Being which can move itſelf, and of itſelf 
communicate Motion, or a new Direction of 
Motion, to another Exiftence or Being, I can 
only properly call an active Being; and that 
wg which cannot move itſelf, or give a new 

| Direction 


rent Nature from Matter, which Exiſtence or 


expreſs myſelf-) of the Exiſtence of that Sub- 


two Exiſtences, that which we acquire by Re- 


the 


b 


on 
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Direction to its Motion, but may be put in 


motion, or receive a new Direction of its Mo- 
tion, from an active Being, I call an inactive 
or paſſive Being. And thus I form two diffe- 
rent Ideas of Spirit and Matter: The firſt is an 
active Being, and the laſt is an inactive or 
paſſive Being; from whence I find out a new 
eſſential Quality of Matter, to wit, Paſſivity, 


which I could not poſſibly diſcover; till I had 


onct formed an Idea of an active Being, and 
from thence an Idea of Activity. I muſt how- 


ever here take notice, that there is a Difference 
between pure Inactivity and Paſſivity; for In- 


activity implies purely and ſimply a Negation 
of Activity; whereas Paſſivity implies a Capa- 
city of being acted upon by an active Being: 
Thus Space may be ſaid to be inactive, but 


cannot properly be ſaid to be paſſive. And as 


Spirit may be ſaid to be paſſive, when it re- 
ceives Ideas by Senſation, ſo Matter may be 
ſaid to be active, when one Part of it commu- 
nicates Motion, or a new Direction of Motion, 
to another Part of it; but neither of theſe Ef- 
fects proceed from the Nature of the Being, 
as ant be akcorwards: fully explained“. 


4 46. Ie islikewiſe 8 this ſpiritual Quality of Idea of Power 
how formed. 


1 Self- motion, and communicating 

that Motion to Matter, that we form the Idea 

called mann and having ont! > formed the 
ch. 4 815. * 

2 Idea, 
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Idea, we apply it to every Cauſe that can pro- 
duce an Effect, and very often, though very 
improperly, to ſome of thoſe Effects that may 
be produced: Thus we ſay, that Fire has a 
Power to melt Gold, and Gold has a Power 
of being melted by Fire. From hence we take 
occaſion to divide Power into two Sorts, one 
of which we call active Power, and the other 
paſſive Power. I wiſh our experimental Phi- 
loſophers had found out a new Name for 
the Idea they mean to expreſs by the laſt. 


Ideas of 847. Let me now compare my three abſtract 
AT -— Ideas of Space, Matter, and Spirit, that I may 
compared, make them as clear and diſtinct as is at preſent 
| poſſible. I have already ſhewn a ſufficient 
Number of Differences between my Idea of 

Space and my Idea of Matter; and I have 

likewiſe found out one of the eſſential Diffe- 

rences between my Idea of Matter and my 

Idea of Spirit, to wit, the Quality of Self- 

motion, and of communicating Motion to Mat- 

ter, or rather of being the original Cauſe of 

Motion in ſome Parts of Matter. This Qua- 

lity alone will ſhew a ſufficient Difference be- 

tween my Idea of Spirit and my Idea of Space; 

for I preſently perceive the Repugnancy be- 

tween my Idea of this Quality and my Idea of 

Space; becauſe I find it impoſſible for me to 

conceive, that Space, or any Part of Space, 

can move itſelf, or communicate Motion to any 
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thing elſe. This therefore is a poſitive Diffe- 
rence between my Idea of Spirit and my Ideas: 


both of Matter and Space, and from hence 1 


may diſcover ſome negative Differences. For 
this Purpoſe I examine my Idea of Extenſion, 
and I find that every thing that has the Qua- 
lity of Extenſion, that is to ſay, every thing 


that I can ſuppoſe to have Length, Breadth 


and Thickneſs, muſt be either Space or Mat- 
ter, and conſequently could not have the Qua- 
lity of Self. motion, therefore Spirit can have 
nothing of that Quality we call Extenſion; 
and from a neceſſary Conſequence can neither 
have diviſible Parts like Matter, nor indiviſible 
Parts like Space. Therefore the Ideas we call 
a Whole, or a Part, can be no way applicable 
to Spirit; for when we ſay, with all my Spi- 
rit, or, with all my Soul, we mean only, with 
all my Power, or with all my Inclination. 
From hence I clearly. perceive two negative 
Differences between my Idea of Spirit and my 
Ideas both of Space and Matter; and by ex- 
amining my Idea of Impenetrability I ſhall as 
clearly x perceive another negative Difference be- 
tween my Idea of Spirit and my Idea of Mat- 
ter; for I clearly perceive, that every thing I 
can ſuppoſe to poſſeſs any Part of Space, and 
to fill it up ſo as to render it impoſſible for 
any Part of Matter to enter into that Part of 
Space till it has left it, muſt be material, and 
9 cannot have the Quality of Self- 
F motion, 
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motion, therefore Spirit can have nothing of 
that Quality called Impenetrability : My own 
Actions, and the Operations of my own Mind 
convince me, that Spirit may act upon. Matter 
in a particular Part of Space, or may think or 
reflect upon its own Ideas, Faculties, or Ope- 
rations in a particular Part of Space, but from 
my Ideas of Impenetrability and Spirit I muſt 
be convinced, that Spirit cannot be ſaid to 
poſſeſs, or to be contained in any Part of Space. 
This is a moſt eſſential Difference, though not 
eaſily at firſt comprehended; but the next Dit- 
ference I am to take notice of, will not require 
ſuch abſtract Thinking; in order to which 1 
muſt obſerve, that both Matter and Spirit dif- 
fer from Space in this, that both of them com- 
municate many Ideas to us, which neither 
are, nor can be communicated by Space; but 
Matter and Spirit differ widely in the Way or 
Channel by which they communicate Ideas to 
us; for Matter can communicate no Ideas to 
us bur by Senſation; and on the other hand, 
Spirit can communicate no Ideas to us but by 
Reflection: We can receive no Idea from any 
material Object but by ſome one or more of 
our Senſes : We can receive no Idea from Spi- 
rit but by reflecting upon the Qualities and 
Operations of our own Spirit or Soul. Theſe 
Differences are ſufficient for eſtabliſhing in the 
Mind clear and diftin& Ideas of the three 


een called Space, Matter, and Spirit; 
but 


any 
> of 
Spi- 
and 
heſe 
the 
hree 
irit; 
but 
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but the Diſtinftion will be rendered ſtill more 
clear when I come to examine the other Qua- 
lities of the Spirit or Soul. 


$ 48. Although I have hitherto 8 uſe Self. action a 
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of the Word Self- motion, and applied it to I 


what I call Spirit, yet it is not properly appli- 


for 


Spirit than 


cable to that Being, but only to Beings comes Self. motion. 


pounded of Matter and Spirit; for as nothing 


but what is material can be properly ſaid to poſ- 


ſeſs any Part of Space, and as my Idea of Mo- 


tion is an Idea formed by obſerving any Part 
of Matter changing or ſhifting from one Place 
to another, therefore Spirit, which poſſeſſes no 
Place or Part of Space, cannot properly be ſaid 


to move. For this Reaſon, to talk properly, 
we ought to ſay that Spirit is a ſelf- active Be- 
ing, by which I mean a Being that is in its 
own Nature active or powerful, and can at 
without being firſt acted upon by any other 
Being. But I could not well make uſe of the 


Words active or powerful, until I had once 


formed the Ideas of Activity and Power; and 
I could not form theſe Ideas until I had once 
diſcovered the Exiſtence of ſomething that was 
in itſelf active and powerful. It is therefore 
now to be obſerved, that when I apply Self- 
motion to Spirit, I mean Self. action, or an in- 
herent Quality or Power to act, without be- 
ing firſt ated upon. 

F 3 9 49. By 
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Cauſe of our 8 49. By this Method of Reaſoning, 1 be- 

| ws Bol "* heve, ſome of the ancient Philoſophers firſt 
formed to themſelves their Idea of Spirit; but 

ſuch of their Sentiments upon this Subject as 
are come down to us, ſeem to be a little indi- 
ſtinct and confuſed; 550, indeed, even to this 
Day, in our Way of thinking upon this Sub- 
ject, we too often confound ourſelves by en- 
deavouring from Senfation or Reflection di- 
realy ' to form an Idea of an external Spirit. 
Whereas, we cannot poſſibly thus form an 
Idea 'of any Spirit but our own, becauſe 
though' we perceive the Motions of another 
Man, we cannot directly perceive that Moti- 
on, or thoſe Motions, to be voluntary or Selt- 
motions. It is by Reaſon and Judgment only 
that we conclude them to be ſuch, and from 
thence infer that he muſt be actuated by ſuch 
another Spirit as our own: It is by Reaſon 
and Judgment alone that we can form an Idea 
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of any external Spirit, as ſhall hereafter be 
fully explained *. We cannot directly form an 
Idea of any external Object but by Senſation, 0 
and as we can receive no Idea by Senſation but 0 
from material Objects, we therefore raſhly con- 5 
clude, either that there muſt be no ſuch thing 80 
as Spirit, or that it muſt be a material Object 9 
of ſome ſort or other, without conſidering that — 
we never had any Idea of Spirit communicated iſ P 
to us by Senſation, and at the ſame time for- 8 


Ch. III. 
1 getting 
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Sag, or not attending to, the other Inlet 


by which we. receive Ideas, to wit, Reflection, 
which is, the only Source of all the Ideas we 


have of the Qualities of our own Spirit, and: 


by which we can no more receive the Idea of 


any Quality of Matter, than we can by Senſa- 


tion receive an Idea of any Quality of our 
own Spirit, or of any external Spirit, 
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50. We may by refleing upon what we Reaſon for 


feel within ourſelves, arrive at the Knowledge 


Motion; ſo that there are other ways of form- 
ing to FP ear an Idea of our own Spirit or 


Soul. But J choſe to begin with that of vo- 


luntary or Self. motion, becauſe, I believe, we 


have a more clear, diſtinct and adequate Idea 
of chat Power or Faculty, than we have of 


any of the other, and at the ſame time it is 
more obvious to our Obſervation, than any 


of the other Qualities, Powers, or Faculties 
of the Soul; therefore we more clearly and 
diſtinctly perceive the Repugnancy between 
our Idea of this Quality and our Idea of Mat- 
ter, than we can perceive the Repugnancy be- 
tween our Idea of any of the other ſpiritual 


Qualities, and our Idea of Matter; which Re- 


pugnancy, as I have ſhewn, gives us as clear 
an Idea of the Exiſtence of Spirit, as we have 
or can have of the Exiſtence of Matter. As 

E 3 to 


the Method 


hitherto ob- 
of ſeveral other Qualities, Powers or Facul- ſerved. 


ties of Spirit, beſides that of ſelf or voluntary 
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to the many other Qualities of Matter, beſides 
the few I have taken notice of, and as to'the 


infinite Variety of the Kinds of Matter, I ſhall 


leave them to be explained by thoſe who apply 

themſelves particularly to that Subject; and 
ckerefore I ſhall in the next Chapter proceed to 
exatnine ſome of tlie other Qualities, Oey, 
or Faculties of Spirit. 
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an Idea of Spirit, or of any of the 
Qualities, Powers, or Faculties of Spirit, but 
by refjecting upon what I feel within, I muſt 
therefore go on with that uſeful Work of Self. 
- examination, and from theace I find that, be- 
ſides my active Power of ſelf or voluntary 
Motion, I am indued with a Quality of having 
Ideas communicated to, or raiſed in my Mind 
by external material Objects. I look upon a 
Houſe, a Tree, a Roſe, or any other external 
Object, and I find that each of them raiſes ſe- 
veral Ideas in me by that which we call the 
Senſe of Seeing: A muſical Inſtrument played 
on in the Room by me, raiſes ſeveral Ideas in 
me by that which we call the Senſe of Hear - 


ing: 


— 


« 


8 it is itnpoflible for me to acquire 


Pra 0 
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ing: A Noſegay held near my Noſe raiſes ſe- 
veral Ideas in me by what we call the Senſe of 
Smelling: "By drinking a Glaſs of Wine, an 


Idea is Failed” in me by what we call the Senſe 
of Taſting; and if I touch any of theſe Ob- 
jects it riſes in me an Idea by what we call 
the Senſe of Feeling. Then by reflecting, and 
conſidering this Quality which T find myſelf 
indued with, I receive an Idea of the Quality 


itſelf, to which Idea I give the Name Perceps 


tion, or the perceptive F aculty. Now this 


Idea which 1 call Perception is as poſitive an 
Idea, and as different from any of the Ideas 


communicated to me by Senſation, as any one 


of thoſe Ideas is poſitive, or as any one of 8 


them is different from another. IL may as 
ſitively ſay I perceive, as that I ſee, hear, ſmell, 
taſte, or feel; and my perceiving Quality is 
as different from my ſeeing, ſmelling, taſting 


or feeling Quality, as 5 any e one n chen! is diffe- 


rent from: the reſt.” 


>. That we are „del wt and ws an It can neither 
Idea of that Quality which we call Perception, *** in, nor 


? proceed from 


is therefore evident; and the next Queſtion i is, 2 Motion of, 


whether this Quality exiſts or inheres in that —_ _ of 
the Budy. 


Part of our compounding Being which we call 
our Body, or in that which we call our Spirit. 


Tf it be ud chat it is 4 Quality of our Body, 
it muſt exiſt in the Body in general, that is to 


ſay in every Part of it, or in ſome particular 


F 4 | Part 
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It cannot exiſt. $ 3. Perception then muſt exiſt in, or pro- 


Brain. I ſhall allow it to be highly probable, that all 
8 on | „ our 
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Part of it; or it muſt proceed from the Mo- 
tion of the Parts of every Part of the Body, 
or the Motion of the Parts of ſome particular 
Part of the Body. That it neither exiſts in, 
nor proceeds from the Motion of, the Parts of 


every Part of the Body, is evident, becauſe if 
a Leg or Arm be lopped off, that Leg or Arm 


has no longer any Perception, and the reſt of 
the Body has juſt the ſame Perception it had 


! 
4 * 


4 for che ceed from the Motion of, the Parts of ſome 


Parts, or the particular Part of the Body; for example the 
1 g of Brain, which for that reaſon is called the Seat 
the Brain. of Senſation. Now if it be ſaid, that it exiſts 
in the Parts of the Brain themſelves, then 
every new Idea muſt add a new Part to the 
Brain, ſo that in a little Time the Brain would 
grow to a more monſtrous Size than could be 
contained within the Bones by which it is ſo 
ſtrongly incloſed ; and ſhould it be ſaid, that 
it proceeds from a Diſpoſition. of the Parts, 
then every new- Perception muſt alter the Dif- 
_ poſition of all the Parts of the Brain, and 

thereby obliterate every former Perception. 


Ic cannot Pro 84. Therefore if Perception be at all a 


ceed from the Quality of the Body, it muſt proceed from the 


Motion of tte 


Parts of the Motion of the Parts of the Brain; as to which 
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our, Ideas by. Senſation proceed from, or are 
occaſioned by the different Motion into which 


the conſtituent Parts of our Brain are put, by 


the Application of external Objects to ſome 

Part of our Body, and from thence communi- 
.cated by Means of the Nerves to the Brain. 
But then to ſay, that the Ideas , proceeding 
from ſuch Motions are nothing elſe but the 
different Motions, of the conſtituent, Parts of 


the Brain, is to confound the Effect with the 
Cauſe; for if an Idea were nothing elſe but 


ſuch a Motion, it would totally ceale and eva- 
niſh,, when that particular Motion ceaſed, nor 
would. i it be in our Power to remember or re- 
cover it, by means of thoſe Faculties called 
Retention and Recollection hereafter to be de- 
ſcribed. We could not ſay, that a, Heat, a 
Smell, a Sound, or a Taſte we. felt to- -day, 
was the ſame, with what we felt yeſterday : and 
if. it ſhould be inſiſted on, that we may ſay, i 

is. the ſame, becauſe the Parts of the Brain are 


put in the ſame ſort of Motion they were put 


into yeſterday ; then we muſt ſuppoſe ſome- 
thing elſe that remembers the Motion of ye- 


ſterday, and feels or perceives that of to-day, 
and by comparing chem together finds or con- 


cludes, that they dre the ſame conſequently 
we muſt admit that the Quality of Perception 
exiſts ultimately in this ſomething which re- 
members the Motion of yeſterday, perceives 
that of to. day, and by comparing concludes 
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them to be the ſame, which ſomething can be 
nothing elſe but our Spirit or Soul; therefore 
the Brain can only be the laſt Part of the Body 
that is affected, or to which the Motion is 
communicated, and from which the Soul per- 
ceives or receives that Tdea which the Author 
of Nature has appointed it to receive. | 


Wit Bid, wo: $. 5. But to put this Queſtion out ba ub 
could recol- *1 ſhall obſerve, that after we have once got an 
leck no former Iqea by Senſation, we can recover or recal it 
to our Mind, after many new Perceptions or 
Ideas have intervened, and that without the 
Help of any external Object, which we could 
not poſſibly do, if an Idea were nothing elf: 
but a certain Motion of ſome of the conſt: 
tuent Parts of the Brain. Tf upon this it 
ſhould be ſaid, that we have a Power of giv- 


ing again the ſame Motion to the conſtitu- 


ent Parts of the Brain, and thereby forming 
again the ſame Idea or Perception whenever 
we pleaſe, then we muſt ſuppoſe, that there is 
ſomething elſe in us, that remembers the for- 
mer Motion of the Parts of the Brain, and is 
indued with a Power of communicating again 
the ſame Motion to thoſe Parts of the Brain, 
without the Help of any external Object; and 
in this Something, and not in the Motion of 
the Parts of the Brain, the Quality of Percep- 
tion muſt ultimately exiſt, which Something 


cannot be material becauſe by our Suppoſition 


1 
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it has a Power of beginning Motion, that is to 


2 
e ſay of communicating a new Motion to the 
y Parts of the Brain, which no meer material 


Being can have, as I have before demonſtra- 
. ted. From all which we muſt conclude, that 
r the Motion of the conſtituent Parts of the 
Brain is only the immediate Cauſe, and the 
Idea produced is the Effect of ſuch Motion 
b. upon that immaterial Being, in which the 
an Quality of Perception ultimately inheres, 
WA which conſequetitly muſt be our 9 or Soul. 


. EIRE oo, Aon RG 
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8 6. And laſtly I mall obſerve, tat if Per - Nor receive 
ceptibn, ultimately exiſted in, or proceeded any Idea by 


| from the Motion of the Parts of the Brain, * 
would be impolſi ble for us to receive any Ideas 
by Reflection, as none of the Ideas we this 
way receive proceed from any external Cauſe. 
For Example when I ſee my Arm move, I 
receive an Idea of Motion by my Senſe of See- 
ing: This Idea proceeds from an external 
Cauſe, becauſe my Arm is in this Caſe with 
reſpect to me an external Cauſe, but When 1 
reflect and conſider that this Motion proceeded 
not from any external Cauſe, but meerly from 
my own Will, I from "thence receive a new 
Idea of Motion which I call voluntary Mo- 
tion, and this new Idea is as different from 
the Idea I received by ſeeing ray Arm move, 
as my Idea of circular Motion is from my 
Idea of Motion in a direct Line, or as the 
Idea I revive by ſeeing the Pen in my Hand 
is 


r 
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is from the Idea I receive by feeling the Pen 
in my Hand. Now this new Perception or 
Idea called voluntary Motion, .could not ulti- 
mately exiſt in or proceed from the Motion of 
the Parts of the Brain; for as it was a new 
Motion, and could not proceed from any ex- 
ternal material Impulſe upon any Part of the 
Body, thoſe Parts of the Brain muſt have mov- 
ed. themſelves, or have been Self. movers, 
which is inconſiſtent with my Idea of Matter; 
from whence I muſt conclude, that if by this 
new Perception or Idea any Parts of my Brain - 
were put into a new Motion, that Motion muſt e 
have been cauſed by my Spirit or Soul, and con- f 
- ſequently that this new Perception or Idea muſt f 
have ultimately exiſted in or proceeded from my 4 
Spirit or Soul. From all which the neceſſary q 
Concluſion is, that the perceptive Faculty muſt \ 
be a Quality of the ſpiritual and not of the 
material Part of my compound Being. 


7 Thus have I diſcovered a new F NY 
fore exiſt in Power, or Quality of my Spirit, to wit, that 
the Soul on- of Perception, or a Quality of having Ideas 


ly, in this re- 
led called communicated to it both by Senſation and Re- 


the Mind. flection. And I conclude, that all the Ideas! 
ever had, or can poſſibly have, muſt be pro- 
duced and exiſt in that Part of me which I call 
my Soul, and not in that Part of me which ! 
call my Body. I ſhall now obſerve, that when 
we talk of our Spirit or Soul, with regard to 
the Production or Exiſtence of Ideas, we ge- 
neraliy 
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nerally call it our Mind, From hence are the 
Exprefſions, I have ſuch an Idea in my Mind; 


ſuch a thing has brought to my Mind ſuch an 


Idea or Thought. And though we cannot 
conceive or comprehend, how Ideas are pro- 
duced and exift in the Mind, more eſpecially 


how Ideas can be produced in our Mind 


which is immaterial, by an Impreſſion upon 
the Organs of our Body which are material, yet 
we do 1 not conceive the thing to be impoſſible, 
and daily Experience convinces - us of the 


Truth of the Fact. Nor is this Truth the leſs. 


certain, that we are ignorant of. the Manner; 


for when we come to conſider the various Ef- 
fects even of one Part of Matter upon another, 


we find the Manner how thoſe Effects are pro- 


duced fully as incomprehenſible to us, as the 


Manner how a Perception is produced in our 


immaterial Mind, by an Impreſſion N 


material Organs. 


$ 8. Although J have hitherto made oſs of Quality, 6 | 
Power, and f 


diſcriminately, yet there is ſome Difference be- — 4 


the Words Quality, Power, and Faculty, in- 


tween the Ideas to which theſe Words are or 
ought to be annexed; for Quality is a general 
Idea which comprehends every Manner or 
Mode, in which a Subſtance or Being can be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, and every Effect that can be 
produced by it, or upon it. Power is an Idea 
of a — which has always relation to an 
Effect; 


5 * 


7 


1 
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Effect; and as I have ſaid is either active or 
paſſive: Active Power is that Quality by 
which a Subſtance or Being produces an Effect 
either upon itſelf, or upon another Subſtance 
or Being; and paſſive Power is that Quality, 
by which a Subſtance or Being may have an 
Effect produced in or upon it, by another Sub- 


ſtance or Being. And Faculty is properly ap- 


plicable only to the Qualities of Spirit or Soul; 

and is likewiſe both active and paſſive. 80 
the Word Quality is a general Name, which 
comprehends both Power and Faculty; and 
Power again comprehends Faculty. But in 
the common Way of ſpeaking theſe three 
Words are indiſcriminately uſed, and one 
often put for the other. After having thus 
determined the proper Meaning of the Name 
or Word Faculty, I muſt obſerve, that this 
Faculty which we call Perception is a paſſive 
Faculty; for with regard to all the Ideas com- 
municated to us either by Senſation or Reflec- 
tion, it is entirely paſſive, If we open our 
Eyes we cannot help receiving the Ideas which 


external Objects communicate to us: If we 


reflect upon what paſſes within, we cannot help 
receiving the Ideas which the Faculties and 
Operations of our own Mind communicate to 
us. However, from the Fund of Ideas which 
we receive by means of this paſſive Faculty, 
we afterwards form an infinite Number of Ideas 
by mean» of the other Faculties we find' our- 


ſelves 


ves 
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ſelves indued with, the moſt conſiderable of 
which I am now about to deſcribe; but muſt 


| firſt obſerve, that all the Ideas communicated _ 


to us by means of this paſſive Faculty called 
Perception, are ſuch as I have called natural 
Ideas, becauſe they are communicated to us 
by Nature without any Operation or Art of 


our own. And as it is extremely neceſſary to 


have a diſtin& and adequate Idea of this Fa- 
culty, and a thorough Conviction of its being 
a Quality of the ſpiritual and not of the ma- 
terial Part of our compound Being, I ſhall 
ſum up what I have ſaid as follows: ; 8 


$9. We are certain that Ideas or Percepti- Summary of 
ons are produced and exiſt in us, and conſe- = — 
quently that we have a Quality which we call 5 
Perception. This Quality muſt ultimately 
exiſt or inhere in ſomething we call Subſtance 
or Being, as we are intuitively convinced, that 
no Quality can exiſt by itſelf, or inhere in no- 
thing; therefore it muſt exiſt or inhere either 
in the ſpiritual or the material Part of our com- 
pound Being. To fay that it is a Quality of 
the material Part, is inconſiſtent with and re- 


pugnant to our Idea of Matter : To fay that it 


is a Quality of the ſpiritual Part, implies no In- 
conſiſtency or Repugnancy to our Idea of Spi- 
rit, though the Manner how it can be affected 
by any material Object be to us incomprehen- 
lible, Conſequently we muſt conclude, that 
Perception 
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Perception is a Quality of our Spirit or Soul; 
and that all the Ideas or Perceptions we have, 
or ever can have, are produced and exiſt in our 
Soul or Ning, and in it G | 


Perception of & 10. And I may now obſerve, that this 
60 70 ts, and perceptive Faculty is of two Sorts; one of 
* . which we call Senſation, whereby we receive 
all our natural Ideas of external Objects; and 

the other we call Reflection, by which we re- 
ceive all the natural Ideas of the Faculties and 
Operations of our own Minds. The firſt Sort 
is common to us with Brute Animals, all of 
whom have it in ſome Degree, as we may dil- 
cover by their Actions and Motions, and ſome 
of them ſeem to have it in greater Perfection 
than we have; but the Jaſt Sort ſeems to be pe- 
culiar to Mankind; for ſo far as we know, no | 
other Sort of Animal, on this Globe at leaſt, ; 
ever received an Idea of its own Mind, or of it 
any of the Faculties or Operations thereof. t 

I 


The attentive $11. After ] have received an Idea into my t 
1 ae err Mind, either by Senſation or Reflection, n 
pane 402, have a Faculty of continuing that Idea in my WF n 
| Mind, or of keeping it in my View for ſome if + 
time, without allowing it to be diſplaced by q 
any other Idea. This Faculty we call Atten- ti. 
tion, or the attentive Faculty, and when long il ot 
continued, we call it Contemplation, | or the pl 
contemplative Faculty; for in all polite Nati as 

* = ons 
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ons Mankind have been very exact in diſtin- 
e, guiſhing, and giving proper Names to, the 
Ir ſeveral Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 


though in common Diſcourſe thoſe Names are 
promiſcuouſly, and ſometimes very improperly 
uſed. The Uſe of this Faculty is ſo neceſſary, 
that we cannot properly be ſaid to have any 
Idea in the Mind, until we have attended to it 
ſo as to fix it there; for I may with my Eyes 
wide open ſtare upon a Houſe, a Horſe, or any 
other Object, or the Clock in my Room may 


or Ears, though theſe external Objects had 


but my Mind was ſo intent upon contemplating 
ſome particular Idea, or meditating upon ſome 
particular Subject, that I did not attend to, 
or take any notice of that Effect, and conſe- 
quently had no Idea thereby communicated to 
. the Mind; ſo that even when we do contem- 

plate, we do not properly contemplate the ex- 
OM) Wl ternal Object, but only the Ideas or Idea com- 
on, | WW municated by that external Object. From 
n M) bence the leaſt Reflection muſt convince us, 
ſome WW that this Faculty called Attention, and conſe- 
d by quently the contemplative Faculty are Quali- 


\tten- Bl ties of the ſpiritual and not of the material Part 


of our compound Being, becauſe they are em- 


as has been proved, can exiſt or inhere only 


G in 


ſtrike twelve, without my having properly any 
Idea communicated to me either by my Eyes 


certainly the uſual natural Effect upon them; 


ployed ſolely about Perceptions or Ideas which, 
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The retentive 


Faculty or 
Memory de- 


ſcribed. 


on called Grief: They poſſeſs our Minds ſo 


deavours. As to ſuch Ideas both theſe Facul- 


Reflection, it becomes ſo fixed in my Mind, 


Mind which we call the retentive Faculty or 


own Ideas, therefore I cannot be properly ſaid I in 
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in the Mind, though many of them proceed 


originally from Impreſſions made upon the 


Bedy by external Objects. And it muſt like- 
wiſe appear, that both theſe Faculties are ge- 
nerally active Faculties of the Mind, though 
ſome Ideas ſtrike our Minds ſo ſtrongly, that 
we cannot help attending to them, ſuch as the 
Ideas of exquiſite Pleaſure or Pain; and ſome 


ſo very ſtrongly, that it is not in our Power 


for ſome time to diſplace them, as every one 
has experienced who has ever felt the tender 
Paſſion called Love, or the tormenting Paſſi- 


fully, that for ſome time no other Idea can get 
acceſs, even though aſſiſted by our utmoſt En- 


ties may be ſaid to be paſſive; and as to ſuch 
only, they ſeem to belong to ſome Brute 
Creatures. 


$ 12. By attending to and contemplating 
any Idea which I have received by Senſation or 


that it remains there for a conſiderable time, 
from whence I diſcover another Faculty of the 


Memory, and it muſt alſo be a Quality of the 
Spirit, becauſe it is employed only about Ideas; 
for I can remember nothing but what I attend 
to, and as I attend to or contemplate only my or 


F 10 
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to remember any thing but my own Ideas: I 
do not remember the external Objects them- 
ſelves, but only thoſe Ideas they raiſed in my 
Mind; and as Perceptions or Ideas come all 


5 . — 
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Mind, conſequently the Faculty of retaining 
them, or of having their Exiſtence continued 
in the Mind for ſome conſiderable time, muſt 
be a Quality of the Mind, and of the Mind 
only. As to this Quality, I find, that thoſe 
Ideas which ſtrike the Mind moſt ſtrongly, or 
which I contemplate longeſt upon, fix them- 
ſelves the moſt deeply, and remain the longeſt 
in my Mind, from whence it is that People of 
lively Imaginations, and quick Fancies, have 
generally ſhort Memories, for they have fo 
many different Ideas occurring every inſtant, 
that they have not time to contemplate long 


by the perceptive Faculty, which is a Quality 

l of the Mind only, and cannot exiſt or inhere if 

ein my Body, or in any Part thereof, nor na- bt 

e turally depend on or proceed from any Modifi- Þ 

Tr cation or Motion of the Parts thereof, the Ideas q 

ec WH therefore themſelves cannot exiſt but in the a 
1 
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upon any one Idea or Set of Ideas. This Fa- A 
culty is entirely paſſive; and we find that i" 
Brutes as well as Men are certainly ded 4 
with it. i} 


$ 13. After I have ſo cloſely attended to, The rolle 


or ſo long contemplated any Idea, as to fix it „ f 


in my Memory, 1 _ 1 find, a Power of 
G 2 recalling 
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recalling that Idea, and placing it again in my 
View, generally whenever I pleaſe, though ſe- 
veral very different Ideas have in the mean 
time intervened; and this I can do without 
the Intervention of, or any Aſſiſtance from the 
Object, that at firſt raiſed or produced ſuch an 
Idea in my Mind. This Faculty we call Re- 
collection, or the recollective Faculty; and is 
ſo like Perception by Reflection that it often 
goes by the ſame Name, to wit, Reflection; 
but the former is the moſt proper Name for 
it. And as every time I recollect any Idea is 
a new Contemplation of it, therefore the oft- 
ener I do recollect any Idea, the more firmly 
will it be rooted in my Memory; from whence 
it is that People of lively Imaginations and 
quick Fancies have but ſhort Memories, for 
the ſame Reaſon as before, becauſe they have 
every inſtant new Ideas occurring to them, 
and therefore have not time to recollect very 
often any former Idea or Set of Ideas. This 
Faculty muſt certainly be a Quality of the 
Spirit or Soul only, becauſe it is 'employed 
only about Ideas; and it is generally an ac- 
tive Faculty, but is ſometimes paſſive, for 
one Idea or Set of Ideas makes us ſometimes 
recollect others whether we will or no; and fo 
far only as it is paſſive, it ſeems to- o belong to 
Hrutes as well as Men. 
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ment, or the diſcerning Faculty, which is al- 


the Agreement or Diſagreement, Connection 
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§ 14. I likewiſe find, that 1 have a Faculty The compa- 
or Power, not only of continuing in my Mind, aer 1 now" 
and contemplating, any one ſingle Idea I re- 1 
ceive or form, but alſo of continuing in my 
View for ſome time, and contemplating two, 
three, or more Ideas at one and the ſame time. 
by which I ſet them as it were by one another, 
in order to conſider wherein they agree or dif- 
agree. This is an active Faculty which we 
call comparing, or the comparative Faculty; 
and muſt certainly be a proper Quality of the 
Mind, becauſe it is employed only about Ideas. 
This Quality too ſeveral Brutes are indued 
with, ſo far as they have Ideas, but as their 
Ideas are but few, none of them ſeem to have 
ny great Share of 1 it. 
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$ 15. From hence I find out another 8 The diſcerns 
ty I have, which is that by which I diſcover Fr. F 
the Agreement or Diſagreement, Connection 
or Repugnancy of any two, three, or more 
Ideas which I compare together ; and ſo far as 
it extends it is a neceſſary. Conſequence of the 


former Faculty. This Faculty I call Diſcern- 


together paſſive; for I cannot help diſcovering 


or Repugnancy, of any two or more Ideas, 
after the Mind has by its former Faculty fair- 
ly ſet them together in its View, when ſuch an 
immediate Compariſon can properly be made, 

(7 2 _ "Ty 
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This, indeed, cannot always be done, but in 
all Caſes wherein it can be done, I diſcover 


directly and immediately the Agreement or 


Diſagreement, Connection or Repugnancy of 
the Ideas ſo compared, which is generally 


looked on as the ſecond Step towards Know- 
ledge, that of acquiring Ideas being certainly 


the firſt; and the Diſcovery made by ſuch an 


immediate Compariſon of two or more Ideas, 
when ſuch Compariſon can be made, we call 
intuitive Knowledge, which is the moſt certain 
and evident Sort of Knowledge I am capable 
of. By this Faculty I diſcover that the two 


Ideas I have in view are not the fame, but are 


two different Ideas. And this Faculty as well 
as the former muſt be a Quality of the Spirit, 
becauſe it is employed only about Ideas. Thus 
if ever I have ſeen a red and a white Roſe, 
and from them acquired and retained two Ideas 
of Colour, I can afterwards, when they are 
not preſent in my View, recollect theſe two 
Ideas of Colour, and by comparing diſcern, 


that they are not the ſame, but that they are 


two different Ideas; and even when the two 
Roſes are both preſent in my View, I cannot 
diſcern that the two Ideas of Colour are diffe- 
rent, until I have contemplated and compared 
theſe two Ideas together, which Proceſs of the 
Mind is ill more evident when I fee a red Roſe 
To-day, and compare it with the Idea of Co- 
lour communicated to my Mind by a red Roſe 

I faw 
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I ſaw Yeſterday ; ; for though the Ideas are al. 
ferent as to Time, yet if the Roſes be of the 
fame Kind, I conclude, or rather diſcern, that 
the Ideas are the ſame, that is to ſay of the 
fame kind of Colour. Indeed, upon the Sight 
of two Roſes at. the ſame time, we form an 
Idea of Difference, from the different Places 
they are in, ſo naturally and ſo quickly, that 
we do not take notice of the Progreſs of the 
Mind in receiving the two Ideas, comparing 
them together, and diſcerning the Difference, 
unleſs we advert to it very narrowly ; ; and this 
Progreſs we do not take notice of, becauſe it is 
fo inſtantaneous that we cannot eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh between the Beginning and the End of 


the Time in which it is made, therefore we 


are apt to conclude that the Mind makes no 
Progreſs, but that it fees or perceives by Sight, 
compares, and diſcerns all at once, though 
when we come to conſider exactly our Ideas 
of theſe three Faculties of the Mind, we muſt 
conclude, that it muſt ſee or perceive before it 


can compare, and that it muſt compare before 


it can diſcern. It is by means of this Faculty 


of diſcerning that we form the Ideas of Iden- 
tity and Diverſity, which are two Words that 


have much perplexed ſome Philoſophers, in 
my Opinion, without any Reaſon; . becauſe it 
is impoſſible to fix in Practice a general Rule, 
as I ſhall hereafter fully explain *. Ir is like- 


* Ch. V. 85, erſeq. 
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wiſe by means of theſe two Faculties of com- 


paring and diſcerning that we form all thoſe | 


Ideas of Relation which we get by Intuition, 
and which may be called natural Ideas ; be- 
cauſe both the Compariſon and Pie ent 


are ſo quick and neceſſary, that the Mind 


tive. 


ſeems to be intirely paſſive, though in com- 
paring it muſt always be in ſome degree ac- 
This Faculty of diſcerning moſt Brutes 
are indued with, though it ſeems only to be 
with reſpe& to their natural Ideas: Whereas 
in Mankind this Faculty extends not only to 
all our natural, but to many of our artificial 
Ideas, and even to many Propoſitions, which 
for that Reaſon are called Axioms, and are 
the ſecondary Foundation of our Knowledge 


in every Science, on which account they have 


by many been ſuppoſed to be innate, though 
it be the Faculty, of diſcerning only that is 


innate, and not the Ideas or Propoſitions 


The abſtract- 


ing Faculty 


deſcribed. 


themſelves, juſt as our Faculties of Seeing or 
Hearing are innate, yet no one ever ſuppoſed 
that our Ideas of Colours or Sounds are innate; 
and as theſe two laſt Faculties may be more 
perfect in one Man than another, ſo we find 
that the diſcerning E aculty is much more per- 
fect in ſome Men than it is in others. 


$ 16. As I have before hinted, all the . 
I receive by Senſation, and many of thoſe I re- 
ceive by Rellection, preſent themſelves to my 


Mind 
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Mind in Knots or Bundles, and with every 
| Knot or Bundle of Ideas which I receive by 


Senſation, the Ideas of Time and Place always 


preſent themſelves. But I have a Power to 


ſeparate the Ideas in any one of thoſe Bundles, 
not only from the Ideas of Time and Place, 
but from one another; and to conſider any one 
of them by itſelf alone, without any of the 
other that came along with it, For Example, 
the general Idea of Exiſtence never offered it- 


ſelf to my Senſation or Reflection, without 


ſomething that did exiſt; yet I find J have a 
Power of ſeparating and conſidering this Idea 

by itſelf alone, without having reſpect to any 
of thoſe Ideas that came at firſt along with it, 
and from this Idea ſo ſeparated, and confider- 
ed by itſelf alone, I form that general Idea 
which I call Exiſtence, being an Idea which 


of all others is the moſt general, fince J intui- 


tively perceive that it muſt belong to every 
Object that ever did, or ever can preſent itſelf 
to my Mind, or even to my Imagination: for 
even an imaginary Object muſt have an 
imaginary Exiſtence. Again, the Idea I call 
Impenetrability or Solidity was never com- 
municated to the Mind without being accom- 
panied with ſome other Ideas; but I have a 
Power of ſeparating and conſidering this Idea 
by itſelf alone, and thereby forming that ge- 


neral Idea which I call by this Name. 'So | 


likewiſe the Idea I call Motion was never 
com- 
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communicated to my Mind without ſomething 
that did move; yet I can ſeparate and conſi- | 
der this Idea by itſelf alone, and without at- 
tending. to any of the other Ideas that accom- 
panied it into my Mind; by which Means! 
form the general Idea to which I give the \ 
Name Motion. This Faculty therefore I call Ml + 
the abſtracting Faculty, which is an active Fa-: 
culty, and muſt be a Quality of the Spirit on- [ 
ly, as it is employed only about Ideas, and : 
that too about forming Ideas which never did i © 
exiſt in any Object by themſelves alone, or t 
any where but in the Mind, This uſeful Fa- tl 
culty is one of the richeſt Fountains of our i al 
Knowledge, and one of the chief Faculties by Wl 1: 
which our Spirits are diſtinguiſhed from, and a 
excel the Spirits of the Brute Creation; for it le 
is by this Faculty we form all our general Je 
Ideas, which ought therefore to be called arti- fir 
flicial Ideas, and no Brute ſeems to have ever al 


formed any ſuch Idea. of 
| | „ the 
The com- $ 17. 1 have before obſerved, that all the WW pal 


pounding Fa Knowledge we are, or can be Maſters of, de-M 
culty deicrib- | 5 
ed. pends upon, or proceeds originally from thoſe I rer 
ſimple or natural Ideas which we receive by an 
Senfation or Reflection, and that thoſe Ideas H 
which we receive by Senſation, always preſent I Fa 
themſelves to our Minds in Knots or Bundles, ing 
to every one of which Bundles the Ideas of I fe 


Time and Place are always annexed. Nov sb 
7 e by | 


the 
de- 
thoſe 
'e by 
Ideas 
eſent 
Ales, 
as of 


Nov 


by 
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by the former Faculty I abſtract from or leave 
out of thoſe: Knots or Bundles the Ideas of 


Time and Place, and I find I have a Faculty 


or Power of conſidering all the reſt as always 
exiſting together in the ſame Object, where or 
whenever it preſents itſelf to my View, and of 


uniting them together in my Mind, ſo as from 


thence to form a new Idea, to which I give a 


that the Sight of any particular Man, wherever 
or whenever I ſee him, always communicates 
to my Mind a certain Bundle of Ideas, beſides 
the Ideas of Time and Place ; therefore after 
abſtracting or leaving out the Ideas of Time 
and Place, I unite all the other Ideas together, 
and of theſe Ideas ſo united I form a new 
Idea, to which I give the Name Papa, Father, 
John, or Thomas. In the ſame Manner I 
find, that every particular Man, or Horſe, 
always preſents to my Mind a certain Bundle 
of Ideas, therefore from every Bundle I abſtract 
the Ideas of Time and Place, and alſo all thoſe 


Man, or Horſe, from another, and the Ideas 
remaining in the Bundle J unite. together into 
a new Idea, to which I give the Name Man or 
Horſe. This Faculty I call the compounding 
Faculty, which is an active Faculty, and be- 
ing employed only about Ideas, it muſt con- 


ſequently be a Quality of the Spirit only. It 


Is by this Faculty we form all our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, 


\ 


particular or a proper Name. Thus I obſerve 


particular Ideas by which 1 diſtinguiſh one 
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ſtances, to ſome Sorts of which we give pro- 
per Names, but to moſt we give only a gene- 
ral Name, by which we mean to ſignify the 
general or abſtract compound Idea we have 
formed of all the Subſtances of that Sort; 


and whether we give a proper or a general 


Name, it is evident that all the Ideas thus 
formed are artificial Ideas. This Faculty 1 
much doubt if any Brute has any great Degree 
of; for though a Dog very well knows his 
Maſter, yet it may be by ſome particular Sen- 
ſation, for Example the Smell, and not by 
any eee 2008 he has formed of him. 


The reaſoning F 18. Beſides my Faculty of comparing two, 
1 de- three, or more Ideas together, in order to diſ- 
| cern their Agreement or Diſagreement, Con- 
nection or Repugnancy, I find I have another 
Faculty, which I am obliged to make uſe of, 
when I cannot ſet two Ideas together in my 
Mind, ſo as to diſcern, or to diſcover by In- 
tuition, whether there be any Agreement or 
Diſagreement, Connection or Repugnancy, 
between them ; for in ſuch a Caſe I call ro my 
Aſſiſtance a third Idea, and I firſt compare 
one of the two Ideas with this third Idea, then 
I compare the other of the two Ideas with this 
third Idea, and I often diſcern or diſcover by 
Intuition an evident Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment between each of the two Ideas and this 


third Idea, therefore I 3 conclude, or 
thus 


of RELIGION demonſtrated. 
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thus I intuitively diſcover an Agreement or 
Diſagreement between the two Ideas them- 


ſelves. This Faculty I call the reaſoning Fa- 
culty, which is an active Faculty; and our 


Idea of this Faculty occurs ſo often, and 
makes ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon our 
Minds, that we often talk of it as if it were a 
Being exiſting by itſelf. As it is imployed 
only about Ideas, it muſt be a Quality of the 
Spirit, and of the Spirit alone, although, 
whilſt the Spirit continues united with the Bo- 
dy, the Exerciſe of it depends, by the Ap- 
pointment of the great Author of both, upon 
a proper State and Diſpoſition of ſome certain 


Parts of the Body, and the caſe we find to be 


the very ſame with reſpect to every other ſpi- 
ritual Quality we are indued with, which is an 
evident Proof of its being the Will and the 
Deſign of the Author of Nature, that the Spi- 
rit ſhould take as much Care as poſſible of the 
Body to which it is by his Appointment united. 
I likewiſe find, that by this my reaſoning Fa- 
culty I can purſue an Enquiry through ſeveral 
intermediate Ideas, and by diſcerning or intu- 


tively diſcovering the progreſſive Agreement 


or Diſagreement of all the intermediate Ideas, 
I become almoſt as certain of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the two extreme Ideas, as 
if I could have ſet them together, and imme- 
diately by Intuition diſcerned their Agreement 


or Diſagreement, Connection or Repugnancy; 


I | in 
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in all which Caſes the Diſcovery I make is 
called Demonſtration, which is the third Step 
towards Knowledge; and the Knowledge this 
way acquired is almoſt as certain and evident, 
as the 9 acquired by Intuition. 


$ 19. This Faculty called Reaſoning we 


are often obliged to make uſe of in another 


way, and that is, when we cannot find out | 


ſuch intermediate Ideas as can certainly and 
intuitively ſhew us the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment between any two Ideas which we intend 
to compare, we then compare them with other 
Ideas which do not certainly and intuitively 
ſhew us an Agreement or Diſagreement be- 
tween theſe two Ideas, but produce a Proba- 
bility of their agreeing or diſagreeing, and our 
Diſcernment or Concluſion we in this caſe cal! 
Judgment, or the judging Faculty ; which is 
abſolutely paſſive, and the Judgment we.there- 


by form may be called the fourth Step to- 


wards Knowledge, but it is much more un- 
certain than any of the former, for it admits 
of ſeveral Degrees of Certainty, from what we 
call almoſt certain to what we call poſſible or 
barely poſlibie, and is often very different, 
ſometimes contrary in different Men. By this 
and the preceding Faculty it is that we form 


all the reſt of our Ideas of Relation, all of 
which muſt be artificial Ideas ; and the Fa- 


culty elf muſt be a (Quality of the Spirit 


only, 


2. Ch. 2. of 3 demonſtrated.” | 95 


: only, as it is imployed only about Ideas; for 
ep we can judge of nothing until after we have © 
his received or formed an Idea of it, and according 
nt, to thoſe Ideas only we can and muſt judge, if 


we judge at all, or we may ſuſpend, or for- 
bear to make uſe of this Faculty, during which 


We time we lay we are in Suſpence or Pe 

ner 

but 6 20. By 3 the two preceding The inventing 
nd Faculties, I cannot avoid diſcovering another 4 _ de- 
ee. Faculty with which I find myſelf indued; for - 

— in order to diſcover the Certainty or the Pro- 

har bability of the Agreement or Diſagreement, 

ely Connection or Repugnancy, of any two Ideas 

Ko J intend to compare together, I find I have a 

"My Faculty of ſearching through my whole Ma- 

or gazine of Ideas for thoſe that are moſt proper 


all for my Purpoſe. This Faculty I call the in- 
5 venting Faculty; which, being imployed only 
re. about Ideas, muſt be a Quality of the Spirit 


"9g only. This is properly an active Faculty of 
PM the Mind; for though we often diſcover ſuch 
TIO intermediate Ideas, as it were by chance, yet 
we unleſs the Mind were intent upon the Contem- 
bor plation of the two Ideas it reſolves to compare 


ent, together, and attending to and examining every 
this Idea that occurs to its Memory, in order to 
\rm diſcover and apply ſuch as may be fit for its 
| of Purpoſe, it could not diſcover the Uſe of that 
Fa- intermediate Idea, which thus offers itſelf as it 
irit were by chance, This Faculty, therefore, as 
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it is emploped only about Ideas, muſt be à 
Quality of the Spirit; and theſe three Facul- 
ties of reaſoning, judging, and inventing, 
ſome of the Brute Creation' ſeem to have a 
Share of, but not in any thing like an equal 


Degree to that which Mankind are generally 


indued with. As there is no confining of 
Mankind in common Converſation to a ſtrict 
and metaphyſical Uſe of Words, we uſually 
apply the Name Reaſon to the three Faculties 
of inventing, reaſoning and diſcerning, or 
judging: For Example, we ſay, a Man is a 


Man of ſtrong Reaſon, when we find he is 


good at inventing the proper intermediate 


Ideas, at ranging them in their proper Order, 


The Faculty 
of Volition 
deſcribed. 


and at diſcerning or judging of their progreſ- 
ſive Agreement or Diſagreement; whereas that 
of ranging them in their proper Order is what 
ought only to be called Reaſoning; and when 
a Man can at once contemplate, compare, and 
diſcern, or judge of a great Number of ſuch 
progreſſive Ideas, we ſay he is a Man of 5 5 


and ſtrong e oma 


1. find I have not only a F aculty or 
Power of Self-motion, and of moving or for- 
bearing to move my Body, and ſeveral of the 
ber thereof, when and which Way | 
pleaſe : But I likewiſe have the ſame Power or 
Faculty of governing and applying or exer- 
ciſing all the active Faculties of my Mind: 1 

̃ can 


Pry 


band oY | wy A @ . 
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can generally ſpeaking contemplate, recollect, 
compare, abſtract, compound, or reaſon, 
whenever I pleaſe, upon what Ideas I pleaſe, 


and as long or ſhort while as I have a mind; 


and I can change the Object about which I 
have employed thofe Faculties of my Mind, 
as often as I pleaſe. And all this without any 
external Cauſe, or any internal Motive, but 
merely a Choice or Preference of the Mind or- 
dering and commanding ſuch Change. This 


Faculty with which I fo evidently find myſelf 
indued, I call Volition, or the Will; and here 
alſo it is to be obſerved, that this Faculty oc- 


curs to our Obſervation ſo often, and produ- 
ces ſuch a ſtrong Idea of itſelf in our Mind, 
that we often look upon it, not as a meer 
Quality of another Being, but as a Being ſub- 
ſiſting by itſelf; for if we did not, it would be 


ridiculous to apply to it thoſe Qualities which 


we call neceſſary and free; becauſe neceſſary is 
the direct Oppoſite to voluntary, and free is 
the ſame with voluntary: We may as well ſay 
an unwilling Will, as to ſay a neceſſary Will; 
and we may as well ſay a willing Will, as to 
lay a free Will. It is really the ſame as if I 


ſhould ſay a Black was white, or that a Black 


was black. So. that the Queſtion which has 


been ſo much toſſed in the Schools about Free- 


will is abſolutely ridiculous. © Therefore, if 
any Man has a mind to deny that he per- 
ceives in himſelf the Power or Faculty called 
Co FS” Volition 
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Volition or Will, he may for me if he-pleaſes, 


for I ſhall not undertake to convince him of it 


by Reaſon, becauſe I look upon ſuch an At- 
tempt to be as ridiculous, as to pretend to con- 
vince a Man by Reaſon, that he is alive or 
awake. But as the Term Free-will is often 
made uſe of, I muſt obſerve, that it then is, 
or ought always to be put in oppoſition to that 
fort of Will by which a Man acts when he is 
compelled to act by the Fear of being ſubject. 
ed to ſome great Evil, in caſe he refuſes to 
act. In this "Cake indeed the Will cannot be 
faid to be abſolutely: free, becauſe it is forced; 
but even in this Cafe he cannot be ſaid to have 
acted neceſſarily, becauſe he might have choſen 
to have undergone the threatened Evil, rather 
than act as directed, of which we have in Hi. 

tory oP celebrated Exam ples. 


The Freedom. $ 22. This Faculty of Volition i is therefore 


of the Will 
demonſtrated. 


an active Faculty, and is certainly a proper 
Quality of the Spirit or Soul, as it depends 


upon, and proceeds from the Spirit or Soul, 
and from that alone; for though the Motions 
of the Body, and ſome of the Members there- 


of, be directed by this Faculty, yet its direct- 


ing theſe Motions does not ultimately depend 
upon, nor is neceſſarily cauſed by all or any one 
of the Senſes, but by the Spirit alone, which is 
abſolute Maſter of this its own F aculty. For 

1 the Senſe of rar though it be ge- 


nerally 


Cb. 2. of Reiitcion demonſtrated. 


nerally the Occaſion or Motive, yet it is not 


the Cauſe of our moving our Body, or any Part 


of our Body, away from that which raiſes in 

us the Idea or Senſe of Pain; becauſe we know, 
— we have it in our Power to remain ſteady 
and unmoved againſt the utmoſt Efforts of the 
moſt racking Terments, as happened in the 
Caſe. of Mucius Scævola, that brave Roman, 


and alſo in the deplorable Caſe of many of the 


firſt Martyrs to Chriſtianity, and often does 
happen in every Age and every Country. On 
the contrary therefore, we muſt admit, that 


all the Motions of the Body, and of ſuch of 
the Members thereof as are under the Domini- 


on of the Will, ultimately depend upon, and 
are cauſed by the Spirit or Soul, which by 
means of this its Faculty called Volition, di- 


rects and orders thoſe Motions when and 


which Way it pleaſes. The Spirit therefore 
is the firſt Mover, and the ſole and ultimate 


Cauſe of all its own Determinations, and of all 
the voluntary Motions of the Body committed 


by the Author of Nature to its Care. It is 
true, the Spirit ſeldom acts without a Motive; 


but as there are generally ſeveral, and often 
contrary Motives for every Determination of 


the Will, the Spirit has in itſelf the Power to 
chuſe which Motive its Will ſhall be directed 


by upon every particular Occaſion ; and the 
Spirit of Man ſeems in this reſpect to have a 
more . Power than we can obſerve in 


oy | H2 any 
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any Brute, as we are not ſo much directed by 
our Paſſions and Affections as they are by their 
Inſtincts and Appetites. This Power of chuſ- 


ing which Motive we are to be directed by, is 


what we properly call the Faculty of Volition, 
and every Man who reflects upon what he feels 


within, muſt be intuitively convinced, that he 


is endued with ſuch a Faculty or Power, how- 
ever much he may endeavour to deceive him- 
ſelf and others by metaphyſical and ſophiſtical 
Arguments, eſpecially by that of confounding 
the Cauſe with the Motive, which are two 
Words meant to expreſs very different Ideas, 
and conſequently are. far from being ſynony- 
mous. Nay, ſo abſolutely free is the Will of 
the human Spirit, that it may chuſe to be di- 


rected by that which it judges to be the worſt 


Motive; or it may chuſe to act contrary to 


every Motive, or without any Motive at all; 


and this laſt Manner of acting is ſo well 


known, and ſo common, that we have digni- | 


fied it with a particular. Name, by calling it 
Whim. In ſuch Caſes, ſurely, it will not be 
ſaid that the Will is neceſſarily directed by the 


_ laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, or that 


the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding 1 is the 


r Cauſe of the Action. 


Thedefigning 9 23. From the 3 VIE Jil of this laſt Fa a- 


Facuity de - 
ſcribed. 


culty I diſcover another Faculty with which I find 
myſelf endued, and which may properly enough 


+ 


my. 
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be called future Volition; but it is generally 
called by a proper Name, viz. Deſign. - I de- 
termine to do ſuch an Action, or to think up- 
on and conſider ſuch a Subject To-morrow, 
ith Day, or at any future Time, and I find 
I have a Power or Faculty of thus determining. 
This Faculty we call the deſigning Faculty, 
which is an active Faculty, and muſt be a Facul- 
ty of the Spirit, as it proceeds ſolely from the 
Will, and is, as T have ſaid, a future Volition; for 
determining and deſigning ate only two: Modes 
of willing, the former whereof relates to the 
r wy and the latter to the future. 811 


$ 24. By this laſt 8 F aculty Ic come The foreſee- 
naturally to diſcover another Faculty which bade ee 
call the fore ſeeing Faculty. In forming a De- de 
ſign, or in conſidering the Actions and Inci- 
dents of Life, I find, 1 have a Power or Fa- 
culty to examine and diſcover ſomething-of 
what may be neceſſary for my Succeſs, and of 
what may probably be the Conſequences, 
which is often of great uſe to me in any pre- 
ſent Undertaking, but of ſtill more in my fu- 
ture Deſigns; for after having formed any De- 
ſign, I contemplate and conſider what may be 
proper or neceſſary for putting my Deſign in 
execution, and what may prevent the ſame, the 
laſt of which 1 endeavour to obviate, or avoid, 
and the firſt I endeavour to purſue. This Fa- 
_ muſt be a Faculty of the Spirit, becauſe 
H 3 | it 
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it is, employed: wholly; about Ideas. of Things 
and Actions which have not yet happened, 
which exiſt no where but in the Mind, and 
which: conſequently: cannot poſtibly be the Ob- 
je& of any of my Senſes. As to theſe three laſt 
Faculties, all Brutes ſeem to be indued withſome 
ſort of Will; but as to Deſign or Foreſight, it is 
probable that all the Teſtimonies they exhibit 
of either proceed chiefly from Inſtinct, and 
even as to their Will, it is in moſt of them very 
much under the Dominion of their Inſtincts 
and Appetites, which prevents their ever act- 
ing, as many Men do from meer Whim, or 
againſt every Motivs that can be ſuggeſted. 


KN „ ny ö 71 


* 


Of che Paſſi- $25. T hs by reflecting upon and conſi- 
_ 2 _ dering my own Being, I diſcover a great many 
of the Origin Qualities of my Spirit, or Mind, which I call 
of our Ideas Faculties. By the ſame Method 1 may diſco- 
- IT” and ver a great many. other Qualities of my Spirit, 
7 which are called Paſſions and Affections. Of 
the Paſſions I ſhall hereafter take ſome farther 

notice; and of the Affections I ſhall now only 

obſerve, by. way of Example, that many of 

the Perceptions or Ideas which I receive by 
Seenſation, are attended with another Percepti- 


on or Idea which I call Pleaſure, or a contrary 


Perception or Idea which I call Pain. That 
Which raiſes in me any Idea which is attended 
with the Idea of Pain, communicates, or ra- 
ther makes me form ſtill another Idea — 


E 
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call Good, and that which raiſes in me any 
Idea attended with the Idea of Pain, likewiſe 
communicates or makes me form ſtill another 


Idea, which I call Evil. The firſt I always 
endeavour to purſue, and the laſt I endeayour 
as much as I can to avoid, 


$ 26. Bur I often find that ſome Perceptions Of conſe- 
| thatare immediately attended with the Idea of —_— 
Pain; procure me afterwards a great deal more 


of the Idea of Pleaſure than they at firſt occa- 
ſioned Pain; and therefore I call that which 


raiſed in me ſach a Perception Good, notwith- 


ſtanding the Pain with which it-was at firſt at- 
tended. On the other hand I find, that ſome 
Perceptions which are immediately attended 
with the Idea of Pleaſure, come afterwards to 
be the Occaſion of my feeling a great deal 
more Pain than the Pleaſure they at firſt pro- 
duced; and therefore J call that which raiſes 
in me fuch Perceptions Evil, notwithſtanding 


the Pleaſure with which they were at firſt at- 


tended. From hence we take occaſion to form 
the Ideas of conſequential Good and Evil, and 
of preſent Good and Evil, and to diſtinguiſh 


between the former and the latter. Now as 1 


have already proved, that no Perception or 
Idea can ultimately exiſt in the Body or any 


Part of it, but wholly in the Spirit or Mind, 
therefore che Affections of Pleaſure and Pain, 
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though they are the Effect of ſome material 


4” Object's 
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Evil. 


of Good and Evil is a 
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Object's operating upon ſome of the Parts of 
our Body, yet they muſt ultimately exiſt in the 
Mind, and conſequently muſt be Qualities of 


the ſpiritual Part of our compound Being. 


8 27. That a great Part of the Brute Creati- 
al Good and on are indued with theſe Affections of Pleaſure 
and Pain, and that they purſue what gives them 
Pleaſure, and avoid what gives them Pain, we 
have many Teſtimonies from Obſervation; 
but whether any of them ever formed the Ideas 


Queſtion that, I believe, 


we ſhall never be able to reſolve; for to me 
theſe two Ideas ſeem to be peculiar to Man- 
kind; and even as to the Affections of Plea- 
Fire and Pain we have ſomething peculiar i in 
our Nature, by means of that which we call 
the moral Senſe, and which I ſhall hereafter 
fully explain * ; for not only external Objects, 


by means of Senſation, give us Pleaſure and 


The Fxiſtence T 


of Spirit ra- 
ther more cer- 


Pain, but even our own Thoughts and Acti- 
ons, by means of Reflection, give us Pleaſure 
and Pain; from whence we take occaſion to 
call ſome Thoughts and Actions good, and 
others evil; and by this means we come to 
form. diſtin Ideas of ſenſual Pleafure or Pain, 
Good or Evil; and of intellectual e or 


Pain, Good or Evil. 


8 28. There are a great many other Paſſions 


and Affections, as well as Faculties of the 
Mind, 


* Ch. vnn. 515. 
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Mind, beſides thoſe I have mentioned, which tain than the 
ve may eaſily diſcover by reflecting upon our — * 
5 own Thoughts, and attending to the ö 
guage we daily ſpeak. Whoever examines the 
| Language he daily ſpeaks, or any Language, 
; will find, that Mankind have been much more | 
; exact in diſtir nguiſhing the ſeveral Ideas they 2 
; have received or formed from the Qualities of | | 
; the Mind, or the Qualities of 5 ana 
? by diſtinct and proper Names, than they have 
8 been in diſtinguiſhing the Ideas they have of the 
j Qualities of Matter, or the Qualities of thoſe 1 
Qualities ; eſpecially if we conſider, that all _ 
the ſecondary Qualities of material Objects . = 
are rather to be conſidered. as paſſive Qualities 1 
of the Mind than as Qualities of Matter, the 18 
proper Qualities of Matter by which thoſe Ideas 
are raiſed in us, being only a certain Conſtruc- 
tion or Motion of the Parts. And when we 
come to reflect upon the many Ideas that are 
raiſed in us by ſuch Qualities as, upon Exa- 
mination, we are convinced cannot poſſibly be 
Qualities of any meer material Being, but muſt 
be Qualities of an immaterial Being or Spirit, 
we have full as much Reaſon to be A of 
the Exiſtence of Spirit, as we can have to be 
convinced of the Exiſtence of Matter; for all 
we know of any material Being is, chat by the 
means of its Qualities it raiſes Ideas in us, 
which Qualities we know by Intuition can nei- 


ther exiſt by themſelves, nor exiſt or r inhere | in 
| what 
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Our Idea of a 
Thinking is 2. 
complex 


dea. 


| ſpiritual Being 
- Space, nor in that Subſtance which we call 
Matter; therefore there muſt be ſome immate- 


guire therefore the Knowledge 


than we can be of the Exiſtence of any material 
IP whatſoever. 155 
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Ch. 2. 


what we call Space ; ' therefore we conclude, 
that wherever we perceive ſuch Qualities to ex- | 
iſt, there muſt be ſome Exiſtence or Subſtance | 
different from Space, and that Subſtance in 
which theſe Qualities exiſt or inhere we call 
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Matter. In like manner, all we know of any 
is, that our own Spirit, by 
means of its Qualities, raiſes Ideas in us, 
Which Qualities we know by Intuition cannot 
exiſt by themſelves, and by examination that 


they can neither exiſt or inhere in what we call 


rial Being in which theſe Qualities exiſt, and 
this immaterial Being we call Spirit. We ac. 
of the Exiſtence 
of Spirit, after the very ſame Manner, and by 
as certain and demonſtrative a Method of Rea- 
Joning, as that by which we acquire the Know 
ledge of the Exiftence of Matter; and indeed, 
if we conſider how often bur Senſes are deceiv- 
ed, we have reaſon to be much more certainly 
convinced- of the Exiſtence of our own Spirit 


25 29. The Exerciſe +; our rF NE of Sell. 
A 64 and of communicating Motion to 
'Matter, we call Action or Acting, and the Ex. 
erciſe of the other Faculties of our Spirit ue 
call Thought or Thinking. From hence i 


2 appear 5 
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? appears, that the Idea to which we give the 
Name Thinking, is a complex Idea, made up, 


7 or formed of our Ideas of at leaft three, or 
0 more, of the Faculties of the Mind, thar is to 
a ſay, perceiving, attending, and contemplating, 


and of the uſing orexerciſing of thoſe Faculties; 
bor until theſe three Faculties of my Mind at 
leaſt be at work, or exerciſed, I cannot pro- 
perly ſay I think; and when more or all the Fa- 
culties of the Mind are at Work, or exerciſed, I 
make uſe of the ſame Term, with the Addition, 
perhaps, of ſome Quality, ſuch as cloſe, Pro- 
found, or the like. But when J have juſt re- 
ceived and attended to an Idea, I do not ſay, I 
think, T only ſay I perceive; and indeed, we 
ſeldom ſay we think, until we begin to con- 
template and compare two or more Ideas. So 
that it is plain, that our Idea to which we have 
annexed the Name Thinking, always includes 
the Ideas of three of the Faculties of the Mind, 
at leaſt, and the Idea of the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Faculties. The Complexedneſs of this our 
Idea called Thinking, is the Reaſon why we 
do not ſo clearly perceive the Repugnancy that 
there is between our Idea of Matter, and our 
Idea of Thinking, as we do the Repugnancy 
that there is between our Idea of Matter, and 
our Idea of Self. motion, Perception, or any 
of the particular Faculties of the Mind. But 
of all — Faculties of the Soul or Mind, the 
Repugnancy that there is between our Idea of 
Matter and our Idea of that Faculty of the 
8 oul 
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Soul or Spirit called voluntary or Self. motion: 
appears to me to be the cleareſt and the ſtrong- 
eſt; and therefore I began with ſhewing that 
Repugnancy, and from | thence inferring re- 
ceſſarily the Exiſtence. of an immaterial Being, 
as a Part of this our compound Being. | 
think, I have ſtated it in ſo clear a Light, that 
every. Man muſt be ſenſible of the Repugnan- 
cy, and of the Juſtneſs of the Inference, and 
muſt therefore neceſſarily grant the Exiſtence 
of an immaterial ſelf. active Being, diſtinct from 
that paſſive Being or Subſtance we call Matter, 
or he muſt deny that there is any ſuch thing 
in Nature as what we call voluntary or Self- 
motion; but that all Motions are, and muſt 
be mechanical, or phyfical, and neceſſarily 
proceeding from an eternal and infinite Chain 
of Cauſes, without any. firſt, Cauſe. Though 
the denying of voluntary or Self- motion be re- 
ally i in itſelf as ridiculous, as for a Man to deny 
that he either ſees, hears, or feels; yet ſince 
this eternal, infinite Chain of Cauſes, pro- 
ducing neceſſarily their reſpective Effects, 
without any firſt Cauſe, has been adopted by, 
and has a great weight with ſome Men, I ſhall 
therefore examine this Matter a little fur- 
ther“, and, I hope, unlink this Chain, when 
I come to conſider how we acquire the Idea, 
and muſt neceſſarily grant the Exiſtence of an 
eternal, infinite, and ſupreme Spirit. 


4 Ch. IV. 5 30. 
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$ 30. The Ideas which we receive by Sen- Of our Idea 
„ation and Reflection, with thoſe which we called Knows 

. MW form/to ourſelves by means of the other Fa- ke. 

t Wl culties of the Mind, when retained and trea- 

- WH fired up in the Memory, are called Know- 
„edge. From hence a Man who has treaſured 

| WH up a great many Ideas in his Memory, is faid 

t Wi to have an extenſive Knowledge; and one who 

„las conſidered and compared his Ideas relating 

d bo any Subject, fo as to diſcover the Agree- 

be ment or Diſagreement, Connection or Repug= B 
m nancy that is between them, and has thereby =_ 
r, Wl formed adequate, clear, and diſtinct Ideas * 
g upon the whole, is ſaid to have a perfect 

i- Wh Knowledge of ſuch a Subject. The perceiv- 

ſt, Ning of Ideas is therefore properly the firſt Step 

ly Wtowards Knowledge, though we ſeldom give 

in chat Name to any Acquiſition of the Mind, 

oh until it has made foine Progreſs by comparing 

e- Wicogether ſome of the Ideas it has received, and 

ny {Wiitcerning the Agreement or Diſagreement, 

ce WW Connection or Repugnancy that is between 

o- mem. However, we muſt grant, that every 

ts, Being that has by Perception received any 

dy, ldeas, is a knowing Being, and is more or 

all {Wick knowing according to the Number or Va- 

ur- _ of Ideas it has received and retdined.” — 
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properly ſignified by that Word is a complex 


Idea, com all the Faculties of the 


Mind of any Creature, and the Uſe it has 


made of thoſe Faculties, 


From hence we 


ſay, that a Man whoſe Faculties are more 


acute, or who has made a better Uſe of them 


than another Man, has more Underſtanding, 


er is a more intelligent Man than the other, 
Thus we may likewiſe ſay, that a Dog is : 


more intelligent Creature than a Sheep; and if 


we knew any Creature that had more Facu- 
ties of the Mind, or had only the ſame Facul 
ties, but more acute, than Mankind have, 
we ſhould grant that Creature to be a more in- 
telligent Creature than Man. So in like Man. 
ner we ſay of the ſame Man, that he under- 
ſtands a Subject which he has accurately ex- 
amined better than one which he has not ex- 
amined or thought on ſo much; and ſo when 


I have received or formed two or more Ideas, 


and have contemplated and compared them to- 
gether, ſo as to diſcover by Intuition, — 
ſtration, or Judgment, in what they agree 

diſagree, I fay I underſtand them; — a 
which it is evident, that the Idea called the 
Underſtanding is not the Idea of any one Fx 
culty of the Mind, but a complex Idea of {- 


veral Faculties of the Mind, and the Uſe ve 


have made, or may make of them; and that 


Underſtanding, when made uſe of as the Name 


of a Quality, is the ſame with intelligent 
though 


fa 


though the latter be in that Senſe moſt com- 
monly made uſe of; conſequently we muſt 


conclude, that every Being indued with the 
perceptive Quality, that is to. ſay every Being 
that is conſcious of its own Exiſtence,. and ſo 
far at leaſt ſpiritual, muſt be an intelligent Be- 
ing, and is more, or lefs ſo according to the 
Faculties its Spirit or Mind is indyed with, and 
the Uſe it has made of them he 
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Ml 32.1 have cody taken notice, * ſome- Of our Idea 


times that which raiſes in me a Perception, 
though at firſt attended with Pain, is never- 
theleſs good; and that that which raiſes a Per- 
ception, though at firſt attended with Pleaſure, 
may nevertheleſs be evil. Now as every Man 
is naturally inclined to purſue the Good, and 
avoid the Evil; therefore, every Man employs 
all his Sagacity in diſcovering the Conſequen- 
ces of Things and Actions, > on he may from 
thence know and determine what is good, and 
what is evil, in order to uſe the proper Means 
tor attaining, the one and eſchewing the other, 
It is from hence that we form our Idea called 
Wiſdom; for a Man whoſe Foreſight is ex- 
tenſive and clear, and his Judgment and De- 
termination, both as to the End and Means, is 


generally right, we call a wiſe Man. And 


thus we call a Man wiſe, even though he ſome- 
times commits an Error, either as to the End 
or TI from whence we + form an Idea of 

different 


of Wiſdom. 
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different Degrees of Wiſdom, with reſpect to 
the Being or Man of whom we predicate this 
Quality; for the more ſeldom a Man errs in 


112 


this reſpect, the more wiſe we reckon him,” 


and the oftener, or the more abſurdly he errs, 
the leſs wiſe we reckon him, until at laſt we 
come to form that Idea which is the oppoſite 
to our Idea of Wiſdom, and to this new Idea 
we have annexed the Name fooliſh, Fooliſh- 
neſs, or Folly, which likewiſe has i its different 
Degrees. 


Connection 8 33. I ſhall Suite this C lligiter whh ob- 
| between the ſerving, that though it be thus evident, I think, 
en _ to a Demonſtration, that all the Ideas we re- 
of our com- ceive and form muſt exiſt ultimately and ſolely 
pound Being: in the ſpiritual Part of our compound Being, 
or what in this reſpect we call the Mind, yet 

from Experience we know, that whilſt theſe 

two Parts continue united, the former can 

neither receive nor form any Ideas, nor exer- 

ciſe any of its Faculties, nor even retain or 

recolle& any of the Ideas it has received or 

formed, unleſs the Parts or Organs of the lat- 

ter be in their right Tone and Diſpoſition. So 

cloſe and intenſe do we find the Connection 

which the Author of Nature has been pleaſed 

to eſtabliſh between theſe two Parts of our 
compound Being, and yet nevertheleſs, from 

our- very Ideas of both, we muſt be convin- 

ed of their being in their own Nature ſo 

„„ | different 


ch. 
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different and diſtinct, chat it is impoſſible fot 
us to conceive, how either can be any way af- 
ſected by the other: On the contrary, we muſt 
conclude, that this Connection cannot proceed 
from the Nature of either, but merely from 
the Will and Command of the Author of both; 
and that conſequently when this Connection 
ceaſes, neither will be any way affected by the 
other, or its particular and eſſential Nature al- 
tered by the Separation; that is to ſay, the 
ſpiritual Part will ſtill continue to be 1 8 
and the material Part to be bv wane | 
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$ of thi Arbe 90 which we bre at the Know- h [ 
5 ledge of the” Exiſtence of Fever "Spirits. * 
eſe 271 40 
an \ Tr. S J have before obſerved, it is certain Al genſati- | 
er- 5 that all the Ideas we have or can ons are by th 


Senſe of Feel 


or Bf have, proceed originally either from Senſation ; ing. 


or WF or Reflection, and whoever accurately confi- 
at- ders the Nature of Senſation, will find that all 
our Senfations reſult at laſt into the Senſe of 
Feeling. It is by this Senſe alone, though by 
different Organs of Senſation, that all our 
Ideas by Senſation are conveyed to the Mind. 
Our Taſte apparently proceeds from our Senſe 
of Feeling; for whatever we taſte muſt touch 

the ſmall Membranes of the Tongue or Palate, | 
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periments have made it certain, that no Ideas 
Eye or the Ear receives an Impreſſion from 
ſome minute Particles of Matter. Now ſince 
nothing can touch the material Organs of our 


.conclude, that no Being purely ſpiritual can 


a Spirit, From this Conſideration we may nov 


de fundamental Points Ch. 3. 
before it can raiſe any Idea of Taſte in us: It 


has been proved by many Experiments, that 


our Seeing and Smelling proceed from Ema- 
nations of minute imperceptible Particles of 
Matter reflected or emitted from the Objects 


we ſee or ſmell, and touching the ſmall and 


delicate Membranes of our Eyes or Noſe, by 


the touching of which the Ideas of Sight and 


Smell are communicated to the Mind : And 


our Hearing certainly proceeds from Tremu- 


lations or Concuſſions of the Air, by which 
the inner Part, or what we call the Drum of 
the Ear, being touched in a Manner different 
from what it was before by that Medium, the 
Idea of Sound, and a great Variety of that Sort 
of Ideas, is communicated to the Mind. As 
to Taſting and Smelling we acknowledge this 
Truth, even by our common way of ſpeaking, 
for we ſay we feel ſuch a Taſte, or we feel ſuch 
a Smell; and as to Secing and Hearing, Ex. 


of theſe Kinds can be raiſed in us, unleſs the 


Body but what is material, we muſt therefore 
directly produce in us any Idea by the Means 
of any of our Senſes, and conſequently, that 
we can neither ſee, hear, feel, taſte, or ſmell 


2) | be 
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be fully convinced of what I have before ſaid, 


that if it were not for the Quality of Reſiſtance 
with which Matter is indued,, we could not 


poſſibly have any Idea of it, or perceive, that 


there was any ſuch Subſtance in Nature *, * 


80 The only other Canal by whdah Ideas We can have 
are conveyed to the Mind, is, as I have ſaid, ne direct Idea 


f rnal 
Reflection. Now upon examining thorough- pg. 


ly the Nature of Reflection, I find, that by 
this Canal there are no Ideas directly commu- 
nicated to me, but the Ideas of the Qualities 


and Operations of my own Spirit or Mind. TI 


may by Senſation perceive the Exiſtence and 
Motion of another Man's Body, but I cannot 
directly perceive either by Senſation or Re- 
flection, that his Motions are voluntary: I 
may by Senſation hear another Man ſpeak, 


that is to ſay, I perceive what I call an articu- 


late Sound; but I cannot poſſibly perceive di- 


rectly, either by Senſation or Reflection, whe- 


ther or no he thinks when he ſpeaks, or whe- 
ther he by the Words of his Mouth expreſſes 
the Ideas or Sentiments of his Mind. Since 
then I cannot receive any Idea directly by Re- 
flection, but the Ideas of the Qualities and O- 
perations of my own Mind; I therefore cannot 


by this Canal receive directly the Idea of any 


external Spirit, or of any Spirit but my own. 

And lince I find I cannot receive any ic of 
"STR fi | 

I. 2 - 0 
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We acquire 


ledge of the 
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an external Spirit directly, either by Senſation 
or Reflection, it follows, that I can have no 
direct Idea at all of any external Spirit. Let 
us then examine how we come to form, and 
what ſort of an Idea we can poſſibly wot of 
external . 


83. 7 already examined my own x Be- 
ing, and from thence evidently convinced 


Exiſtence of myſelf, that I am compounded of a material 


external Spi- 


udgment on- U 


Part and a ſpiritual Part joined together and 
united into one Being, I from thence make an 
Excurſion into the other Productions of Na- 
ture, and take a View of the other Parts of 
this ſublunary Globe. I obſerve, that there 
beſides myſelf, an infinite Number of 
material Subſtances that move different Ways 
at one time from what they do at another, | 
cannot, either by Senſation or Reflection, di- 
rectly perceive, that their Motions are volun- 
tary or Self. motions; but after the moſt nice 
Obſervation, I find it certain, that they begin 
to move, leave off moving, and often change 
the Manner and Direction of their Motion, 
without any external Impulſe; or, ſo far as 1 
can poſſibly find, any inward Spring neceſſa- 
rily directing them to move, or to move in 
ſuch a Manner, or in ſuch a Direction: Nay, 
I obſerve, that their Motions are ſo various, 
ſo often and ſo quickly changed, and always 
ſo irregular, that I conclude it impoſſible for 
a | ſuch 
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ſuch Motions to proceed from any inward 


Spring, or any Number of Springs ; therefore 
I am convinced by my Judgment, that their 


Motions are voluntary or Self- motions, and 
conſequently that many of the material Sub- 
ſtances I ſee, muſt be indued with an immate- 


rial Spirit, which moves or actuates their Bo- 
dies, after the ſame manner that my Body is 
actuated by my Spirit. Then. by abſtract- 


ing all the Ideas proper only to myſelf, or to 


any one of thoſe ſelf-moving material Beings, 
and conſidering. only my Ideas of Body and 
Spirit united together into one compound Be- 


ing, [ form that general abſtract Idea to which 


| give the Name, Animal. So that of the 


Exiſtence of the Spirits of all other Animals 


beſides my own, I am convinced, not directly 


by the Means of my Senfation or my Reflec- 


tion, but indirectly by the Means of my Judg- 
ment,” though the Ground-work of my Judg- 


ment, or the Obſervations upon which I form 


my Judgment are, properly thoſe Ideas which 


I receive by the means of my Senſes, that is 


to ſay, the Ideas of material Subſtances, and 


the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of their Moti- 


ons, -which by my Judgment I am convinced 


cannot originally proceed from any neceſſary 


material Cauſe, external or internai, therefore 
I conclude, that they muſt be voluntary Mo- 


tions, and conſequently that thoſe material 
14 = Sub- 
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1 The fundamental Point Ch. 3. C 
= Subſtances muſt be actuated by —_— as my 
| own Body is. m 
. wo welt . Now, after I have thus formed that ar 
- 6 wir abſtract Idea I call an Animal, I cannot be ot 
miſtaken in this, that every Animal is indued te 
with an animal Spirit, becauſe ſuch Induement th 
A | makes a Part of my compound abſtract Iden F: 
1 to which I have annexed the Name, Animal; of 
= but my Senſes may ſometimes be impoſed on M 
ſo much, that I may believe that to be an A- [ 
nimal which is nothing but the Reſemblance of lit 
an Animal. Thus an American- Native, or ſpi 
even a Country Clown, brought in to a fine wi 


Puppet-Shew, would probably believe, that So 
the Puppets were real Men and Women; and of 
thus the Painter at Antwerp was ſo much de- Sp 
_ ceived by a Butterfly ingeniouſly painted, in m; 
his. Abſence, upon the Noſe of the principal du 
Figure in one of his capital Pieces by the fa- Pc 
mous Mr. Rubens, then his Servant, that he by 
flung his Hat at it to frighten it away, Theſe wh 


Deceptions are an evident Proof of its being wh 

by our Judgment only that we can form an ſtr 
l Idea of any external Spirit; and though ſuch WW rec 
11 Deceptions may ſometimes happen, yet we the 
1 have no Reaſon to complain of being liable So 
1 to any ſuch, for we never are, but when we Ide 
1 are fooliſhly raſh in forming a Judgment up- 
4 on the Teſtimony of one of our Senſes only, 
A or before we have made all the neceſſary Ob- cot 
1 ſervations. $ 5. Thus 
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$ 5. Thus by the Obſervations I make by Variety of 
means of my Senſes, and the Judgment I _ * 
thereupon form, I come to diſcover, that there OT 
are in Nature, beſides myſelf, a great many 
other Beings, which are compounded of a ma- 
terial and a ſpiritual Part; and by obſerving 
the different Sizes and Forms of ſuch Beings, 
[ ſee that there is an infinite Variety of Sorts 
of Animals. Then by obſerving the different 
Motions and Actions of each ſort of Animals, 
[ diſcover that even the proper ſpiritual Qua- 4 
ities of one Sort are different from the proper = 
ſpiritual Qualities of another Sort ; from | 
whence I conclude, that there is a Variety of 
Sorts of Spirits, as well as there is a Variety 
of Sorts of Matter, But of all the Sorts of 
Spirits that I can find within the Bounds of 
my Obſervation, I can find none that are in- 
dued with ſo many and fo good Faculties, 
| Powers, or Qualities, as that Sort of Spirits 
3 by which that Species or Sort of Animals of 
N which I reckon myſelf one, is actuated; from 
6 whence I take occaſion to form a general ab- 
1 ſtract Idea of that Species of Animal of which I 
} reckon myſelf one, to which abſtract Idea I give 
e 
e 
e 


the Name, Human Kind, and of all the other 
Sorts of Animals I form one general abſtract 
Idea, to which I give the Name, Brute-Kind. 


, § 6. And upon the whole I muſt neceſſarily —_ have 
- conclude, that the only way I have of coming IR 8 
18 = | I 4 | | 
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rit, unleft it at the Knowledge of the Exiſtence, of external 


n Spirits, is by forming a Judgment from Ob- 
ter. ſervations which I make upon. thoſe Ideas I 
receive by Senſation ; from whence. it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that I can not poſſibly receive or 
have an Idea of the Exiſtence of any Spirit, 
belides my own, unleſs that Spirit actuates 
ome material Subſtance, by means of which 
it may communicate Ideas to me by my Sen- 
ſes ; for as I can receive no Ideas by Reflec- 
tion but only thoſe of the Qualities and Ope- 
rations of my own Mind; and-as I can receive 
no Ideas by Senſation, but by means of mate- 
ö tial Objects, therefore an external Spirit muſt 
neceſſarily actuate ſome Part of Matter, before 
it can communicate any Idea to me, and with- 
out Ideas of ſome kind or other, I cannot 
ſurely make any Obſervations, nor form any 


gent. | 


Of the ſuper- J 7. I talk here of the common and natural 
ny Com- Ways of receiving Ideas, which are only, as 1 
Nuouledge. have ſaid, either by Senſation or Reflection. 
As for any extraordinary Method by which a 

pure Spirit may communicate a Knowledge of 

its Exiſtence, and Ideas of ſome of its Quali- 

ties, to the Spirit, Soul, or Mind of a Man, 

1 have no Idea of it at all, nor is it poſſible l 

ſhould, becauſe I never received any Idea by 

fach a Method, conſequently I can no more 

have an Idea of the Method by which ſuch 

Ideas 
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Ideas may be communicated, than a Man deaf 
from his Cradle can have the Idea of any Sound. 


But I do not perceive any Repugnancy or In- 


conſiſtency between ſuch an extraordinary Com- 
munication and my Idea of ſpiritual Beings, 
therefore I cannot conclude it to be impoſſible, 
and the Chriſtian Revelation convinces me not 
only of its being poſſible, but of its being re- 
al. Such a ſupernatura] Method of receiving 
Ideas muſt be of infinite uſe to the Perſon ſo 
enlightened, as it enables him to extend his 
Knowledge even as to thoſe things which we 


are by Nature capable of knowing; but if b7 


ſuch Means a Man ſhould receive Ideas which 
he could not poſſibly receive either by Senſati- 


on or Reflection, nor form from any Ideas ſo 


received, it ſeems to be certain, that he could 
not fully communicate the Knowledge of ſuch 
Ideas to the reſt of Mankind, any more than a 


Perſon indued with the Senſe of Seeing can com- 


municate his Ideas of Colours to a "Man born 
blind. All that ſuch an enlightened Perſon 


could in ſuch a Caſe do, would be to expreſs 


his ſupernatural Ideas by the Terms appropri- 


ated to thoſe natural Ideas which approached 


neareſt to, or had the greateſt Similitude with 
the ſupernatural Ideas he had ſo received. Thus 
we find, that in the Holy Scriptures the Joys 
of the Bleſſed in a future State are repreſented 
by a glorious Light and melodious Muſic; 
and that the Torments of the Wicked in a fu- 
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meer material Beings. For Example, when 


can he, without Experiments, or having heard 
of Experiments, perſuade himſelf that there is 


| Senſes; but a Man who has made, or has 


| Toe 1 undamental P onnt Ch =” 
ture State are repreſented by utter Darkneſs 


and burning in Fire and Brimſtone : Yet it is Ml | 
certain that thoſe Joys are more extatic, and 


thoſe Torments more exquiſite than it is poſ- 
fible for us in this Life to conceive, much leſs n 
to expreſs. 


| | a 
Our Ideas of 8. If we conſider the Method by which " 
Obe we come at the Knowledge of the Exiſtence Will 1, 

jects 

formed by the even of ſome material Beings, we ſhall be ea- tl 
Judgment. ſily reconciled to the Method now explained, 


by which we come at the Knowledge of the Ex- 
iſtence of external Spirits; ſince by the ſame 
Method we diſcover: the Exiſtence of fome 


a Man comes into what we call an empty 
Room, if he be no Philoſopher, he will con- 
clude, that there is nothing in that Room, nor 


any thing in the Room, becauſe there is no- 
thing but the Walls that affect any of his 


heard of Experiments made by means of the 
Air-Pump, and is thereby convinced, that he 
cannot breathe without Air, when he comes 
into ſuch a Room, and finds that he breathes 
freely, he will from thence conclude, by means 
of his Judgment, that the Room muſt be full 
of that material fluid Subſtance which we call 
Air. Thus he forms by his Judgment an. Idea 


of 
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| of the Exiſtence of a material Subſtance in that 
Room, though it conveys to him no Idea of 
| its Exiſtence directly, either by Senfation or 
- Reflection. Thus likewiſe it is by our Judg- 
J ment that we form many Ideas as to the Modes 
of the Exiſtence of material Obje&s : For Ex- 
ample, all thoſe Ideas of ſolid Figures, which 
h we think we receive by the Senſe of Seeing, are all 
ce ldeas formed by the Judgment; for it is certain 
„ that by the Senſe of Seeing alone, we can receive 
d, no Ideas of Figure; but thoſe of plain Figures: 
We cannot ſee a Ball, or a Hole in the Wall; but 
having in our Infancy diſcovered byfeellng, that 
ſuch a certain Diſpoſition of Shades and Lights, 
is a Ball or round ſolid Figure, and ſuch another . 
is a Hole in the Wall, &c. we afterwards forget 
the Part that our Senſe of Feeling had in the 
firſt Formation of thoſe Ideas, and from that : 
time we ever after conclude, that it is by the 1 3 
Senſe of Seeing alone, that we diſcover ſuch an 
Appearance to be a Ball, and ſuch another a 
Hole in the Wall, &c. But an ingenious 
Painter can eaſily convince us, that we cannot 
receive ſuch Ideas by the meer Senſe of Seeing; 


r 


for he may paint upon Canvas a Ball, or a Hole „ 
in the Wall, ſo artfully, that we muſt have 1 
Recourſe to our Senſe of Feeling, before we " 
can determine that it is not what to our Senſe Li's 
of Seeing it appears to be. So likewiſe in our is 
Ideas of Magnitude and Diſtance, which we [ 
think we receive by the Senſe of Seeing alone, 44 
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commonly call the inanimated Part of Matter, 


* fundamental Points Ch. 4. N 


it will upon Examination appear that our Judg- i 
ment has a great Share in all the Ideas of that I 
Kind, and which we may therefore be ſaid to u 


form rather than to receive. But in all ſuch 
Caſes, as well as in the Ideas we form of ex- 
ternal Spirits, the Obſervations upon which 
our Judgment is founded, are all drawn from 
the Ideas we receive oy Senſation. x 


—_—.w__ 


* CH- AN IV. 


of the Methods by which we diſcover a ſpiritual 
ee upon all ain ＋ We 


$1, AVING now 8 —— auf 
1 trated the Method by which we 
acquire the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a 
Being by our Judgment, though we receive 
directly no Idea of ſuch an Exiſtence, either 
by Senſation or Reflection, and having likewiſe 
taken notice that all the Knowledge we this 
Way acquire, is founded upon Obſervations 
drawn from Ideas which are conveyed to us by 
our Senſes from material Objects, and that it is 
therefore ridiculous in us to pretend to acquire 
an Idea of any external Spirit, unleſs that Spi- 
rit actuates ſome Part of Matter, by which it 
may convey ſome Idea to us by Senſation, 1 
ſhall therefore now begin to conſider what we 


n 
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. WH in order to draw ſome Obſervations from the | 
t Ideas it communicates to me, and to make 
d what Diſcoveries I can by means of ſuch Ob- 
h ſervations. neee 7 
h 2. As to the eſſential Qualities of Matter; roy of 
. j * | . atter tur- : 3 
n have already fully enough explained ſuch of ther i if 


them as are neceſſary for my preſent Purpoſe, ed. 


except that which I have called the Inactivity 1 

5 or Paſſivity of Matter; but of this Quality I Þ 

nuſt take a little further notice. This Quality — 
is ſo eſſential to Matter, that our very Idea of 5 1 

Matter implies an Impoſſibility of Self. Motis? & 

on, or of its beginning any Motion or Action, AR 


or producing any Effect, without being medi- 
ately or immediately acted upon by ſome Self- 
active, that is to ſay, by ſome ſpiritual Being. 
This Inactivity is what the Philoſophers have Ft 
improperly called a vis inertiæ, which is a Qua- . yi 
lity by which every Particle of Matter endea- 
vours (as they are pleaſed to expreſs them- 
ſelves) to continue in that State in which it is, 


ons until it be made to change it by ſome foreign 
by Cauſe. That no Particle of Matter can of it- 5 
it is elf change its Mode or Manner of Exiſtence, | #8 | 
aire Nis what we are intuitively certain of from the _ 
5pi- very Idea we have of Matter. If it be at reſt it iF 
h it N cannot of itſelf begin to move: Whatever Figure [th 
1, 1 Mor Colour it be of, it cannot of itſelf alter that Fi- lis 
we sure or Colour: If it be liquid or ſoft it cannot of 1 
ter, ¶ tlelf become ſolid or hard, or vice verſa. All this if 

in we fit 


n 
1 „ , 
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we are intuitively certain of; but to call this a Vi 
or Power, when it is truly an Abſence of all 
Power, ſeems to me not to be a very proper 
Way of expreſſing ourſelves. However, a 
this will be further explained, and may be bet- 
ter underſtood, after I have examined into the 
chief accidental Qualities of Matter, I ſhall 
proceed to the Examination of them, ing 4 
anne dat hal Beth, | 


The Quality $ 3. We acquire the Idea of Moto; As | 
of Motion have before obſerved, by ſeeing or feeling ſom Wl + 
dered. Part of Matter change from one Place to an- t 
other. But then as Space touches or affect; , 

none of our Senſes, nor raiſes any particular WW ! 
Idea in our Minds, therefore we cannot per- 
ceive the Motion of any Part or Particle of 
Matter, unleſs there be another Part or per- © 
ceivable Particle of Matter, from which, or {« 
to which it moves; conſequently a Particle or © 

. a Maſs of Matter, or the Parts of any Quant WW 
ty of Matter, may be in motion, though ve if 
do not perceive it. And for this Reaſon, if tb 
though all the Changes that are produced in WF K 
Matter muſt proceed from Motion, yet ut di 
do not from any of thoſe Changes receive am to 
Idea of Motion, unleſs we can obſerve ſomt Je 
of the Parts changing their Places. Thus up 
on ſeeing a Fire in any Place, ve do not fron Sf 
thence receive an Idea of Motion, though a 4 
its Parts muſt * be 1 in a very great in. an 


ter nal 
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ternal Agitation or Motion; but as ſoon as-it 
flames up, we from thence receive an Idea of 
Motion, becauſe we. can obſerve the Parts of 


the Flame changing Places, by comparing them 
with one another, or with the Fire from which 


they aſcend. Thus, when I am fitting in a 
Room, and as I ſuppoſe at reſt, I do not per- 
ceive the prodigious quick Motion I am in, by 


the diurnal Motion of the Eartk about its own 


Axis, and its annual Motion about the Sun, tho? 
the Motion I am then in be much quicker than 
any thing I ever conceived; for if we regard only 
the . Motion of the Earth about its on 
Axis, we ſhall find, that even when we are 


ſitting in a Room, we are in a moſt rapid Mo- 
tion, if we conſider that the Circumference of 


the Earth is 360 Degrees, which, reckoning 
bo Miles to a Degree, makes 21,600 Miles; 
ſo that if the Earth moves round its own Axis 
once in 24 Hours, every Part of its Surface 
near the Equator, and conſequently my Body, 
if upon that Part of its Surface, even when I 


think I am ſiting till, muſt in every Hour 


move through a Part of Space equal to 21,600 
divided by 24, which is goo Miles. That is 


to ſay, though I am ſitting ſtill in a Room, 


yet it is certain that at the End of every Hour 
am goo Engliſh Miles gone from the Part of 
Space I was in at the Beginning of that Hour: 
And if we take into the Account likewiſe the 
annual Motion of the Earth about the Sun, we 

ſhall 
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The fundamental Points Ch, 4. 
ſhall find that at the End of every Hour we 


are a great deal more than goo Miles from 
that Part of Space in which we were at the Be. 


ginning of the Hour. With what a prodigi- 


ous Rapidity then do we every Moment of 
our Lives move, without being in the leaſt 


ſenſible of it! And yet though this may ſeem 


ſtrange to thoſe that have never reflected upon 
it, it muſt certainly be ſo; if we agree with what 
is now paſt all doubt, that the Earth move; 


daily about its own Axis, and yearly about its 


Center of Gravity, either in or near the Sun. 
Nay, even within our Bodies, there are many 


very quick Motions which we are not ſenſible 


of, ſuch as that of the Blood, and eſpecially 
that of the animal Spirits : In what an inſtant 


do we feel a Bruiſe or a Burn at the End of the 
Toe; and yet it is certain that the Spirits muſt 


move from thence to the Brain, before we can 
perceive any Pain; from all which it appears, 
that we are ſo made by the Wiſdom of the 
Author of Nature, as to be ſenſible only of 
thoſe Motions, the Knowledge of which may 


be neceſſary or of uſe to us, for the Support 


or the Preſervation of Life, as I may per- 


| haps, upon ſome other ee more 258 


The Quality 
of Reſt fur- 

ther conſider- 
ed. 


8 


4. A Moden is-the Changn+of . 
Reſt, which is the direct Oppoſite, muſt of 


conſequence be the remaining in the ſame Place 
: | | or 


cn. 4. / RTI CIO demonſtrated. 
4 or Part of Space. This Reſt is either abſolute 
p or relative. Abſolute Reſt, which can only be 


p properly called Reſt, is when any Part of Mat- 
ter remains in, or continues for ſome time to 


f poſſeſs the very ſame individual Part of Space. 
& Relative Reſt is when any Part of Matter con- 
as tinues at the ſame Diſtance from, and in the 
name Situation with reſpect to any perceivable 
£ Point or Part of Matter with which we com- 
* pare it. Thus a Houſe is at reſt, becauſe it 


continues at an equal Diſtance from, and in 
the fame Situation with reſpect to all the per- 
ceivable Points which we ſuppoſe to be fixt, 
and with which we compare it, though Phi- 
loſophers know that it turns round with the 
Earth, and never is for a Moment in the ſame 
individual Part of Space. Thus a Man ſitting 
quietly in a Coach, is ſaid to be at reſt, let 
the Coach drive never ſo faſt, becauſe we then 
compare the Man to the four Sides of the 
Coach only, and obſerve that he continues at 
the ſame Diſtance from, and in the ſame Si- 
tuation with reſpect to them. But upon the 
whole it is impoſſible for us to determine, whe- 
ther any Part of Matter be at abſolute Reſt 
for within our Solar Syſtem, no Part of Mat- 
ter can be ſo, except the centrical Point of the 
Sun's Body; and even that Point cannot be at 
abſolute Reſt, becauſe his Center has lately 
been diſcovered not to be the Center of Gra- 
"ey of his whole Syſtem, but to move round 
| | K | a cer- 
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a certain Point of Space which the great Au- 
thor of Nature has to our Aſtoniſhment ap- 
Pointed to be the Center of Sn, of our | 


whole Solar . r | 


Middle cas . As to thoſe two Qualities of Motion 
ee and Reſt, neither of them can be ſuppoſed to 
Qualities of be an eſſential Quality of Matter, by any one 
Matter. who has formed proper Ideas of eſſential and 
accidental Qualities, according to the Deſcrip- 

tion J have given of thoſe two Terms. For 

firſt, as to Reſt, it is certain that it is not an 

eſſential Quality of Matter, becauſe we can not 

only ſuppoſe, but we know by Experience, that 

there are a great many Parts of Matter in Mo- 

tion; ſo that Reſt cannot be an eſſential Qua- 

lity of Matter, becauſe if it were, every Part 

of Matter muſt be indued with it: We could 

not ſo much as conceive or form an adequate 

Idea of Matter, without including in it out 

Idea of Reſt, no more than we can conceive or 

form the Idea we call Matter, without includ- 

ing the Ideas of its Qualities called Extenſion 

and Impenetrability, Then as to Motion, 

though we do not certainly know that there is, 

yet it is certain we may ſuppoſe, ſome Part of 

Matter, or indeed all or any Part of Matter, 

at abſolute Reſt, which we could not do if 

Motion were an eſſential Quality of Matter; 

was whatever is an eſſential Quality of the 


95 Chap. J. ia et ſeq. 
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. Whole; muſt: be an eſſential Quality of every . 
p- Part, and cannot ſo much as be ſuppoſed to be 


ur abſent, without deſtroying the Idea to which 
| we have. given the Name, Matter. | 


on $ 6. By this Method of Reaſoning it muſt No part of 
to appear evident to every Man, who forms to Matter has of 
ne himſelf the ſame Ideas of effential and acci- I - _ 
nd dental Qualities as I have before deſcribed, particular 
that neither the Quality of Reſt, nor the Qua- Part of Tm 
lity of Motion, can be eſſential to Matter; 
and yet ſome-People have contended, that Reſt 
is not only an eſſential Quality of Matter, but 
that Matter has in its own Nature a Force or 
Conatus, by which it endeavours to continue at 
Reſt, and reſiſts any Force or Power that en- 
deayours to put it in Motion. Now to every 
Man that attends a little to his own Idea of 
Matter, this Poſition muſt intuitively appear 
to be falſe; for Matter can have no Force or 
Conatus to continue at Reſt, nor can it of it- 
ſelf reſiſt any Force or Power that endeavours 
to put it in Motion. It can meerly of itſelf 
have no Tengency to any particular Part of 
Space more than to another. From our very 
Ideas of Matter and Space we muſt grant, 
that every Part of Space muſt be abſolutely 
indifferent to every Part of Matter: It muſt 
be entirely indifferent to every ſuppoſable Part 
of Matter, to continue in the Part of Space 
where it is, or to be moved from that Part of 
K 2 Space 
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Three other 

accidental 

Qualities of 
Matter. 


The fundamental Points 


Space where it is, into the adjacent, by any 


Power that endeavours to move it, otherwiſe 


it is certain that Matter would be ſelf- active 
or powerful, and conſequently ſpiritual. There- 
fore if Matter has any Force or Conatus to 
continue in the Part of Space where it is, or 
to reſiſt any Power that endeavours to put it 
out of that Place, or to ſet it in Motion, that 
Force or Conatus muſt be derived from an ac- 
cidental Quality given to Matter by ſome 
active or ſpiritual Being, which will appear 


ſtill more manifeſt, after I have examined 


ſome of the other accidental Qualities of Mat- 
ter. Indeed, if by this Force, Conatus, or 
Reſiſtance, be meant nothing elſe but this, 
that no Part of Matter can of itſelf move out 


of the Place where it is, then I muſt ſay that 
it is only an improper way of ſpeaking ; for 


it is no Force, Conatus, or Reſiſtance : It is 


nothing but Inactivity, which I have already 


ſhewn to be one of the ellential ta of 
Matter. 


ow 2 Beſides the eee Qualities of of Mo- 
tion and Reſt, there are three other Qualities, 
which cannot be called eſſential, becauſe they 


are not neceſſarily included in that Idea we 
call Matter: We may ſuppoſe them abſent, 


without deſtroying or altering that Idea; and 
yet one of theſe three Qualities is ſo general, 
that al moſt every Particle of. Matter, -nay, ! 
2 3 may 


I 


Ch. 4. 


m 
fa 


ch. 4. of RELtcnon demonſtrated. 
may ſay; the whole of Matter that falls or can 


fall within our Obſervation, is ſome way or 


other indued with it. Theſe three Qualities 
are, the Power or Quality of Attraction, the 
Power or Quality of Repulſion, and the Power 
or Quality of communicating or transferring 
Motion. Now ſince no one of theſe three 


Qualities is included in the Idea we call Mat- 


ter, none of them can be eſſential, but only 
accidental Qualities of what we call Matter; 
and yet it is upon theſe three that the beauti- 
ful Order and infinite Variety of material Na- 
ture ſeem entirely to depend; for which Rea- 
ſon they well deſerve to be moſt accu meh 
conſidered. | 


$8. Attraction in general is a Power or 1 Of Attrad- 
tion, which is 


of two Sorts. 


Quality we find by Obſervation and Experi- 

ment to be, in ſome Degree or other, in all 
Sorts of Matter, by which the Parts, or at 
leaſt the Parts of the conſtituent Parts, attract 
each other. Of this Quality we find there are 
two diſtinct Sorts, one of which we call Co- 
heſion, and the other Gravitation. Coheſion 
is that Quality by which two or more of what 


we ſuppoſe to be the conſtituent Parts of moſt 


Sorts of Matter, or the Parts of every one of 


what we ſuppoſe to be the conſtituent Parts of 


every Sort of Matter, not only attract one an 
other, but adhere ſo cloſely together, that it 
requires ſome ſort of Force to ſeparate them; 
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The fundamental Points Ch. 4. 
And Gravitation is that Quality by which di- 


ſtant Bodies, or Parts of Matter, a& upon, 


and attract, or draw each other. Theſe two 
Sorts of Attraction act by certain and conſtant 


Rules, though in the Rules obſerved by each 


there has been found ſome Difference. The 


Rules obſerved by the Attraction of Coheſion 


are, 1ſt. It acts only upon contact, or at very 


ſmall Diſtances. 24. It acts according to the 
Dimenſion of the Surfaces of the attracting 


Parts, and not according to the Quantity of 
Matter in each, ſo far as has been hitherto 
diſcovered. 3d. It decreaſes more than as the 
Squares of the Diſtances of the attracting Parts 
from each other increaſe: That is to ſay, if 


at any perceivable Diſtance it acts with two 


Degrees of Force, at twice that Diſtance its 
Force will be more than four times leſs. On 
the other hand, the Rules obſerved by Attrac- 


tion of Gravitation are, rſt. It acts at vaſt 


Diſtances, as in the caſe of the Sun and Co- 
mets, as well as Planets, and in the caſe of 
every Part of Matter within this - Globe's 


Sphere of Attraction, from whence we may 


fuppoſe the caſe to be the fame with regard to 
thoſe Parts of Matter within the attractive 
Sphere of every one of the other Planets. 24. 
It acts with Forces exactly proportionable to 
the Quantity of Matter contained in each at- 
trafting Body, or Part of Matter; and con- 
ſequently when one of the e attracting Bodies or 

Parts 
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the caſe of all Bodies within the Attraction of 
the Earth, the ſmall Body makes the whole 
Motion. 3d. It is found to decreaſe regu- 
larly, as the Squares of the Diſtances between 
the Centers of the attracting Bodies increaſe. 


Parts is vaſtly inferior to the other, which is 


135 


$ 9. From theſe Rules we may ſee the Rea- The mutual 


ſon, why we cannot perceive the mutual At- 
traction between Bodies of moſt Kinds of 


Attraction of 
the Parts of 
Fluids only 


Matter, within the Sphere of this Earth's At- cy Ia 
traction, becauſe the attractive Power of the *"* V7: 


Earth is ſo ſtrong, that it prevents their mu- 
tual Attraction's having any perceptible Effect; 
but in Fluids of moſt Kinds we perceive it, 
becauſe the Attraction of the Earth has little 
Effect upon each of their minute conſtituent 
Parts, and .becauſe the mutual Attraction of 
theſe Parts is not of that ſort, or is not fo 
ſtrong, as to amount to that which we call 
Coheſion ; for as ſoon as it does, as in Fuſi- 
ons of Metals after they grow cold, we no 
longer can perceive a mutual Attraction be- 
tween their Parts. N 


F 10. Repulſion again is a Quality diſco- 
vered in ſeveral Sorts of Matter by which they 
repel each other, when they are brought to 
touch, or near to one another; or it is a Qua- 
lity diſcovered in the conſtituent Parts of the 


. ſame 


2dly, Of Re- 
pulſion. 


1 
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ſame Sort of Matter, by which, though che 
Parts of each conſtituent Part attract one an- 
other ſo as to cohere and form conſtituent Parts, 
yet theſe conſtituent Parts themſelves mutually 
repel each other to a certain Diſtance, and can- 
not be brought nearer without ſome foreign 
Force. Thus Water and Oil are found to re- 
pel each other, ſo that they cannot be brought 
to incorporate without a continued Force for 
ſome Time; and even when forced to incor- 
porate, they ſoon again ſeparate of themſelves. 
And thus it is found, that the Particles of Air 
naturally repel each other with an inconceiv- 
able Force, and to a conſiderable Diſtance, and 
would always remain at that Diſtance, if not 
compreſſed by the Attraction of the Earth, or 
"by ſome TG Force. 


— „ 22 ͤñ— — tener e comms wc. it. 1 


— 


ay Ot. Com- & 11. And Communication of Motion is 
1 of that moſt uſeful Quality daily found to be in 
. Matter, by which any Part of it, which is once 
put in Motion, communicates, in a certain 
and regular Manner, the whole, or ſome Part 
of its Motion, to one or more of the Parts of 
Matter it meets with in its Courſe. I ſay ina 
certain and regular Manner; for, 1ſt, It com- 
municates the Motion exactly in the Direction 
of the Impulſe it makes. 2dly, It communi- 
_ cates a Quantity of Motion exactly in Propor:- 
tion to the Quantity of Matter in the Body it 
| impels. W 
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impels . And, 3dly, It loſes juſt ſo much of 
its own Motion as it communicates to the Bo- 
dy or Bodies impelled by it. | 


$ 12. Now with regard to the Attraction of — 
Coheſion, it is plain, that it is not an eſſential eſfential Qua- 
Quality of Matter, becauſe we can not only lity of Mat- 
conceive, but daily ſee a great many Parts of 
Matter, whoſe conſtituent Particles or Parts 
have no Coheſion. When any two Parts of 
Matter are cloſe together, we muſt indeed ſup- 
poſe that they will remain ſo, until they are 
ſeparated by ſome Force; but as neither has 
any Connection with the Part of Space they are 
in, more than with any other, we cannot con- 
ceive why it ſhould require a great Force, per- 
haps more than we are Maſters of, to ſeparate 
them. The Difficulty we meet with cannot be 
owing to any circumambient Fluid, becauſe we 
can eaſily move our hand round thoſe cohering 
Parts; and how can a Fluid, which makes no 
Reſiſtance to one of our Hands moving round, 
preſs the Parts ſo ſtrongly together, as to make 
an unſurmountable Reſiſtance to both our 
Hands, when we endeavour to ſeparate or 
break the Parts aſunder ? This Quality there- 
fore muſt be an accidental Quality given to the 
conſtituent Parts of ſome Sorts of Matter, and 
to the Parts of the conſtituent Parts of all Sorts 


* The Power of Gravitation, which may prevent this, 


of 


will afterwards be explained. 
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Attraction of 
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of Matter, by ſome Cauſe which i is not ma- 
terial. | 


$ 13. T hen as to Fla Attraction of Gravi- 


Gravitation tation, it Cannot be eſſential to Matter, be- 


no eſſential 


Quality of 
Matter. 


cauſe we may eaſily conceive, or ſorm an Idea 
of Matter without ſuch a Quality : We can 
ſuppoſe that two Pieces of Matter may be ſet 


almoſt cloſe together, without either of them 


attracting the other, or being attracted by the 
other, or by any other Part of Matter. I do 


not ſay that there is actually in Nature any 


ſuch Particle of Matter; but I ſay I may ſup- 

poſe ſuch a Particle or Piece of Matter, without 
deſtroying the abſtract general Idea I have 
formed of Matter, which would be the Conſe- 
quence, if Gravitation were an eſſential Quality 
of Matter. Nay, we know, that ſome Parts 
of Matter are ſo far from attracting, that they 
fly from or repel one another. And, indeed, 
as Matter is abſolutely incapable of Self-moti- 
on, it is impoſſible for us to conceive how one 
Part of Matter can attract, or be attracted by 
another. We may have, from the Impene- 
trability of Matter, ſome ſort of Idea of Im- 
pulſe: That is, if we ſuppoſe any Part of 
Matter forced from the Place where it is, and 
into the Place where another Part of Matter 
then is, we from the Impenetrability of Mat- 
ter neceſſarily conclude, that it muſt puſh the 
other Part of Matter out of its Place, before it 
= can 
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can enter into it. But we cannot from any of 
the eſſential Qualities of Matter acquire or 
form an Idea, how any two Parts of Matter 
can draw or approach towards each other, 
without either of them being impelled by any 
other Part of Matter. Nor could we by any 
other Sort of reaſoning upon Matter, or the 
efſential Qualities thereof, ever diſcover this 
Quality, if we did not frem conſtant Experi- 
ence in our own and all other Bodies feel its 
Effects. This of Gravitation then muſt be an 
accidental Quality in all Parts of Matter with- 
in our Obſervation, and therefore, like other 
accidental Qualities, it muſt proceed from 
ſome foreign Cauſe, which Cauſe muſt either 
be a material, or an immaterial Cauſe. To ſay 


that it proceeds from an immaterial Cauſe, is 
granting what I contend for; and if it be ſaid, 


that it proceeds from a material Cauſe, too re- 


mote, or too minute for our Obſervation, that 
material Cauſe muſt produce this Effect by 


way of Impulſe, which Impulſe muſt be in the 


ſame Direction with that of Gravitation, and 
conſequently Gravitation would be every 


where in the ſame Direction: That is to ſay, 


there could not be any Part or Particle of 
Matter that by means of Gravitation would 
tend or move from or towards different, 
much leſs oppoſite Points of Space, which 
is contrary to Experience, as well as to what we 
know of the * ſolar Syſtem. 
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eſſential Qua- 
lity of Matter. 


Communica- 
tion of Moti- 
on rather a 
Paſſion than 
an Action. 


Repulſon no 
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S 14. As to Repulſion, it is ſo far from 
being an eſſential Quality of Matter, that we 
3 as yet found but very few Sorts of Mat- 
ter that are indued with it; and it can as little 
be owing to a pervading Fluid, as Coheſion 
to a circumambient one; for no Fluid can na- 


turally pervade, without ſurrounding, and con- 


ſequently would preſs as much one Way as the 
other. Beſides, why ſhould this Fluid com- 
municate ſuch a Quality to ſome Sorts of Mat- 
ter and not to others? This Quality therefore 
muſt be owing to ſome immaterial Cauſe, nay, 
to a voluntary and free Agent, as this Quality 
is given only to ſome Sorts of Macer, and the 
FORITATY to others. 


$ 15. Laſtly, As to the third accidental 
Quality of Matter, to wit, that of communi- 
cating or transferring Motion from one Part 
of Matter to another, we muſt examine it the 
more ſtrictly, becauſe ſome People may from 
thence raiſe an Objection againſt the Inactivity 
of Matter. They may aſk how Matter can be 
ſaid to be abſolutely inactive, when we find by 


Experience how ſtrongly one Part of Matter 
acts upon another by means of this Quality! 


But when we examine ſtrictly into the Nature 
of our Idea, to which we have given the Name 
Action, we ſhall find that nothing can be pro- 
perly ſaid to act, but that which is capable of 


Self. motion, or more properly Self. action, ot, 
in 


n 
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in other Words, that which gave a Beginning 


to, and was the original Cauſe of the Motion 


or Action: When a Man is forced to move by 
the irreſiſtible Power of another Being, and in 


his Motion puſhes another Man along with 
him, we do not ſay that either is active, but 
paſſive; for if there be any Action in either it 
is againſt the Force impreſſed upon them. And 
if that Power or Being which makes the firſt 


Man move, be itſelf puſhed or drawn by an- | 


other irreſiſtible Power or Being, we do not, we 
cannot properly ſay that it is active, but paſſive: 
In ſhort, let us go as far back as we will, we 
muſt ſay that all the impelled Powers are paſſive, 


and not active: The only active Power is that 


Being which gives Beginning to the Motion or 
Action of all the ſubordinate Powers. There- 
fore, as Matter is utterly incapable of Self- 
motion, or of Beginning Motion or Action, 


we muſt grant, that all Motion in Matter is 


properly ſpeaking a Paſſion, and not an Ac- 
tion; and that when one Piece of Matter com- 


municares Motion to another, it communicates - 


rather a Paſſion than an Action; ſo that the 
communicating or transferring Motion is no 
Objection to the abſolute Inactivity of Matter. 


{ 16. It may perhaps be farther objected, te not pro- 
that Fire is an active Being; for unleſs the FP T e. 
Parts be in motion, and capable of communi- 


cating that Motion to other Parts of Matter, 
Wo we 
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The Fundamental Point Ch. 4. 
we cannot call any thing Fire, and yet every 


ſort of Fire is a meer material Subſtance, from 


whence we muſt conclude, that ſome Parts of 
Matter at leaſt are active. Now it is very true, 
that a violent internal Motion of the Parts, 
and a Capacity of communicating that Motion 


to the Parts of another material Subſtance, 


and thereby producing in us the natural Idea 
we call Burning, are all Qualities which are 
included in, and conſequently eſſential to the 
artificial Idea we call Fire. But as the Idea called 


Nlatter is likewiſe included in, and eſſential to the 
Idea we call Fire, and as we are already convin- 


ced that no Part of Matter can of itſelf begin to 
move, we muſt therefore neceſlarily conclude, 
that the violent Motion of the Parts of any Body 


on Fire, proceeded by communication from ſome 


other Part of Matter in Motion, that from ano- 
ther, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt Cauſe, 
which muſt be a ſelf-active Being, and conſe- 
quently a Spirit. This is confirmed by univerſal 
Experience; for we find that no-material Sub- 
ſtance is ever ſet on Fire, but by the violent Mo- 
tion communicated to it by ſome active Being, of 
raiſed in it by ſome other Parts of Matter; and 
yet it is probable, that there is a certain ſort of 
material Element, which may properly be call- 
ed Fire or Light, diſtinct from every other 
ſort of material Element, and with which al! 


other ſorts of material Elements are impreg- 
nated in a greater or leller Degree 4 but no 


Part 
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Part of it ever produces any Effect, until it be 
put in Motion by other Parts of Matter in 
motion; and according to the Quantity of it 
thus put in motion, it produces in us that na- 
tural Idea we call Light, that we call Dazzle- 
ing, or that we call Burning: A ſmall Quan- 


tity of it in motion produces Light, a larger 


Quantity dazzles, and a ſtill larger burns; 
and that which produces in us the Idea of 
burning we call Fire. Since then all the Mo- 
tion or Action that is in Fire is ultimately ow- 
ing to the Power of ſome Spirit, therefore we 
muſt conclude, that the Motion which is in 


the Parts of any Body on Fire is properly a 


Paſſion, and that when a Piece of burning 
Matter ſets fire to another Piece of Matter, it 


is rather a communication of a Paſſion than 


of an Action; ſo that Matter on Fire is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, as little active as any other 


Part of Matter in motion, and is really in it- 
alt as ingetiue as when it is not on Fire. 


; 17. This Quality of communicating or Communica- 
tion of Moti- 
on . 


transferring Motion is what we every Day ob- 
ſerve by Experience, and is the Foundation of 


all that Science we call Mechanics; and yet it 


1s certain, that it is not neceſſarily included in 


the Idea, and conſequently no eſſential Quali- 


ty of what we call Matter. Nay, we cannot 
poſſibly account for it from any of the eſſenti- 


al Qualitics of Matter. We indeed daily 


find, 
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find, that every particular Part of Matter in 
motion may, by Impulſe, communicate or 
transfer all, or a Part of its Motion, to another 
Part of Matter at reſt : Suppoſe a Ball in mo- 
tion ſtrikes directly upon another Ball at reſt, 
from the Inactivity and Impenetrability of 
Matter, we would, and could only conclude, 
that the moving Ball would go on puſhing the 
other before it in the ſame Line of Direction it 
had before the Impulſe, but that if any Perſon 
whipt up the impelling Ball, the other would 


immediately ceaſe to move: We never could 


imagine or diſcover from our Idea of Matter, 
or from any of the eſſential Qualities thereof, 
that the impelling Ball had by the Impulſe 
communicated or transferred a Part of its Mo- 


tion to the Ball impelled, by means of which 


the latter would, even after the other's being 
taken up, go on in ſuch a Direction, and with 
ſuch a Quantity of Motion, as it had received 
by the Impulſe from the impelling Ball. This 
we can diſcover no way but by Experiment, 
and there are now many curious Experiments 
found out, by which we diſcover, that the im- 
pelling Ball loſes juſt as much of its Motion as 
it communicates to the Ball impelled. But as 
to the ſeveral Laws of Motion, and what we 
call the mechanical Powers, and the many ſur- 
priſing yet regular Effects that are produced 
by the Communication of Motion, more eſpe- 
cially in elaſtic Bodies, I ſhall refer my Read- 
"A ers 


Chap of RrL1610N demonfirated. 


ers to thoſe Authors who have of late Years 
treated of, and explained them at large. The 


more they read, and the more they conſider 
that Subject, the more they will be convinced 


of what I am in this Eflay to demonſtrate, that 
what we call the Laws of Nature, are only the 
Effects of one infinite, omnipotent, and intel - 
ligent Spirit always operating upon, and direct- 
ing the ſeveral Parts of Matter, according to 
5 and eſtabliſhed Laws preſcribed by him, 
and moſt; ſuitable to his wiſe and great, but to 
us incomprehenſible Deſign. And happy it is 
for us, that this Deſign is ſo laſting, and thoſe 
Laws fo certain and invariable; for otherwiſe 
we could make no uſe of the mechanical Pow- 


ers, nor have any Knowledge of the Nature of 


any external Subſtance, no not even of that 
Body which makes a Part of our preſent com- 


puns Being, 


$ 18. However, it may Fn 5 be ſaid, Does not pro- 
ceed from the 


Vis inertiæ of 
proceeds from what is called the Vis inertiæ of Matter. 


that the impelled Ball's continuing in motion 


Matter, by which any one Part of Matter be- 
ing once put in motion, muſt continue to 
move in the ſame Direction, till it be ſtopt or 
diverted by a contrary Force. By this indeed, 
we may account for the Continuance of Motion 
in the impelled Body, but it never can account 
for the impelling Body's loſing juſt as much of 
its motion, and neither more nor leſs than it 
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communicates or transfers to the impel- 
led. On the contrary, the abſolute inactivity 
of Matter ought to make us conclude, that 
any Part of Matter, being once put in motion, 
would forever go directly on, and would puſh 
every Part of Matter it found in its Way aſide, 
or directly before it, without loſing any Part 
of its own Motion; for the Parts of Matter it 
finds in its Way being abſolutely inactive, and 
entirely indifferent as to their remaining in the 
Place they are in, or moving from the ſame 
into another, we cannot ſuppoſe that they have 
of themſelves any Force or Power to reſiſt, or 
that they can deftroy or alter an accidental 
Quality which another Part of Matter has 
once received. If any -Part of Matter had ſuch 
a Power of itſelf, and in its own Nature, that 
Part of Matter, and conſequently every other 
Part of Matter would be active. And if Mat- 
ter has in itſelf any ſuch Activity; that is to 
ſay, if it has any Power to hold itſelf in the 
Place where it is, and to reſiſt any Power that 
endeavours to move it out of that Place, 
ſhall preſently ſhew that Matter once put in 
motion could not always continue to move. 


$ 19. But as to this Vis inertiæ, which is 
ſaid to be in Matter, I muſt obſerve, that the 
very Term has led ſome People in to imagine, 
that every Part of Matter has actually i in itſelf 


a Power to hold in the Place where 1 it * ſo as 
not 


. 
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not to be forced out of it but by a ſuperior 
Power, from whence it has been inferred, that 
Reſt is eſſential to Matter; whereas, if we do 
but examine our own Idea of Matter, we muſt 
conclude that every Part of Matter muſt be 
abſolutely indifferent as to every Part of Space, 
| and that no Part of Matter can of itſelf have 
any greater Connection with the Part of Space 


| 

where it is, than with the next adjacent, or 

e any other Part of Space. Nay farther, if 
© Matter had any Power to hold itſelf in the 
e Place where it is, until removed by a ſuperior 
Power, we could not ſuppoſe that a Part of 
Matter once put in motion would always con- 
1s tinue in motion till ſtopt by ſomething elſe. 


h For ſuppoſe thar a cubical Foot of Matter had 
at a certain Degree of this Power for holding or 
er continuing itſelf in the cubical Foot of Space 
t- WH viich it now poſſeſſes, it would then require 


to ſuch a certain degree of Power to remove it 


ne from that cubical Foot of Space into the next, 
1at i and this degree of Power, for holding or con- 
„I tinuing itſelf in the ſame Place, being the ſame 
in the next cubical Foot of Space as it was in 
tne former, it would then require juſt as much 
Power to remove it into the third cubical Foot 


1 15 Hof Space, as it required to remove it from the 
the firſt cubical Foot of Space into the ſecond. 
” Thus a cubical Foot of Matter being once put 
tle 


in motion, could not continue always in mo- 
tion, bur would only move through a certain 
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Number of cubical Feet of Space, according W 
to the number of the Degrees of that Power Ml << 
* with which it was at firſt impelled or put in F. 
motion. It is therefore evident, that the Com- % 
munication or transferring of Motion, that is Ml © 
to ſay, the Acquiſition'ot a certain Degree of th 
Motion in the Body impelled, and the Loſs of Ml * 
an equal Degree of Motion in the impelling 1 
Body, cannot be accounted for from the Vi ry 
inertiæ of Matter; and it is likewiſe evident, 1 
that if any Part of Matter once put in motion M. 
-would always continue in motion, it can of it- th 
ſelf have no Power, Force, or Vis, to hold or Pa 
.continue itſelf in the Place where it is. But : " 
this which is called the Vis inertiæ of Matter * 
ſhall, by and by, be fully . f and ac. a 
counted for. 1 
| tha 
Matter ſhewn &$ 20. To what I have ſaid an Objection may , 
pt 1 ir be ſtarted from the Experience we have, thaf Fe 
dency toRelt. all the Parts of Matter within our Obſervation, 4 

which receive any new Motion, do natural) I 
and of themſelves tend to Reſt; from whence UW 
it may be inferred, that Matter has in itſelf : Wy 

natural tendency to Reſt; or ſome ſort of Pon: 
to hold or continue itſelf in the Place it is in. . 5 
But here I muſt obſerve, that there is no Pan Yo 
of Matter within our Obſervation, but what! wo 
ſubject to the Power, or indued with the acc * 
dental Quality of that ſort of Attraction calle Bar 


Gravitation ; and as moſt of the new Motion! 
whic 


d 


„ 
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which we ſee given to any Part of Matter, are 
| contrary to, or ſome way different from this 


Power or accidental Quality, they are thereby 
oppoſed and deſtroyed, or rather put an end 
to by that Part of Matter's falling down upon 
the Surface of the Globe we inhabit, which it 
cannot ' pierce far-into by reaſon, of the other 
fort of Attraction, viz. the Coheſion of the 
Parts of which this Globe is compoſed. And 
[| muſt farther obſerve, that all the Parts of 
Matter which we ſee- put in motion, move 
tirough that material Fluid we call Air, every 
Particle of which is likewiſe iadued with the 


Power or Quality called Gravitation, and con- 
ſequently oppoſes, and thereby leſſens, and at 


laſt entirely deſtroys the Motion of every Part 


of Matter moving in a different Direction. So 


that this Loſs of Motion obſerved in all the 
Parts of Matter we put, or ſee put in motion, 
does not proceed from any Power which Mat- 
ter has in itſelf, to hold or continue itſelf in 
the Place where it is, but from that accidental 
Quality given to Namen 3 we call Gra- 
vitation. | 


Kar. To: this an Objefion may be raifecd An Objeion 


from the following Experiment. Let a thin de the Jn2Q- 
vity of Mat- 


Board drop perpendicularly from a great ter — 


height, and from the ſame height fire from a 
Muſket a Ball directly after the Board, the 
Ball will not only overtake it, but will pierce 


E35 through 
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through it, before it reaches the Ground, 


Now in this Caſe it is ſaid; that the Gravita- 


tion of the Board can make no Reſiſtance to the 
Ball, becauſe both their Motions tend directly 
the ſame Way; and therefore, if the Board 


had not in itſelf a Power to hold or continue 
itſelf in the Place where it is, ſo as to make a 


Reſiſtance to the Motion of the Ball, the Ball 


would not pierce through it, but would puſh 
it with an additional Celerity to the Ground. 


In anſwer to this I muſt obſerve, that the 
Board's Motion downwards is reſiſted by the 
Column of Air below it, which muſt. by de- 
grees give way before the Board can fall to the 
Ground; when the Ball therefore ſtrikes the 
Board, it is reſiſted by this Column of Air un- 
der the Board, and the Power of this Reſiſtance 
being ſtronger than the Power of Coheſion in 


the Parts of the Board, but much weaker than 


the Power of Motion with which the Ball de- 
icends, the Coheſion of the Parts of the Board 
muſt conſequently give way: from whence it 
comes that the Ball pierces through the Board, 


inſtead of driving it with an additional Celerity 
to the Ground. But put a Plate of Iron of 


equal Dimenſions inſtead of this Board, as the 
Parts of Iron cohere more ſtrongly than thoſe 
of Wood, the Ball will not pierce through the 


Iron, but only drive it with a greater Celerity 


to the Ground; and yet it muſt be allowed, 


hat if we ſort of Matter has a Power to 2 
itſel 


. 
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itſelf in the Place where it is, Iron has a great- 
er Degree of that Power than any Sort of 
Wood; from whence it is evident, that the 
different Effects of the Ball upon the Board 
and Iron Plate do not proceed from any ſuch 
Power, but wen the Cauſe I have ed. 


$22. It may hers anni perhaps be object- d Matter of it- 
ed, that if Matter were intirely paſſive or inac- „ 
tive, and in its own Nature abſolutely indiffe- Power. 
rent as to the remaining in the Place where it 
is, or removing into another upon the Appli- 
cation of any Power, it muſt follow, that the 
ſame Power which could make the leaſt Atom 
of Matter move, could alſo make the largeſt 
Maſs move: The Impulſe of an Atom once 
put in motion could make the Sun move out 


moving, and make the whole move any way 
it pleaſed; which may be ſaid to be Abſurdities 
too groſs to he admitted by any Man of com- 
mon Senſe; and that therefore we muſt grant 
that Matter has in its own Nature a Power to 
hold or continue itſelf in the Place where it is, 
which Power we find by Experience to be in 
proportion to the Quantity of Matter contain» 
ed in the Body that is to be moved.  Butthow- 
ever abſurd theſe Doctrines may appear at firſt 
View, yet it is certain, that if Matter were en- 
tirely void of any foreign Influence, if it had 
no Gravitation, nor any accidental Rs 
„ - given 
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given to it by a foreign, which muſt be an 


immaterial Cauſe, the largeſt Maſs we can con- 


ceive might be as cafily moved as the moſt mi- 
nute Atom, the Impulſe of an Atom in mo- 
tion would make the Sun move from his Place, 
and the meereſt Child would be able to ſet the 
Univerſe of Matter a moving; none of which 
are really Abſurdities, but Truths founded up- 
on our very Ideas of Matter, Motion, and 
Power. For that Power or Quality which we 
obſerve to be in every Part of Matter within 
our Obſervation, and by which we find that 
its Power of holding or continuing itſelf in the 
Place where it is, is always in proportion to 


the Quantity of Matter contained, proceeds 


from its accidental Quality of Gravitation, and 
not from any of its eſſential Qualities. By this 


accidental Quality, which muſt proceed from 


a foreign, and conſequently an immaterial 


Cauſe, every Atom, as well as Maſs of Mat- 


ter, has a Tendency towards the Center of 


Gravity aſſigned to it by that immaterial 


Cauſe, equal to the Quantity of Matter con- 
tained in it; and thereby every Part of Matter 
within our Obſervation is indued with an ac- 
tive Quality or Power, by which it reſiſts or 
counteracts any Power that acts contrary to, or 


different from that Power; and it is this acci- 


dental Quality of Gravitation alone that makes 
a greater ee, INN for WY a 2 
* n V 4 Maſs 


2 — 
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Maſs of Matter, than is neceſſary for moving = | 


$ 23. But as this may perhaps ſeem to be a That it is ſo, 
new Doctrine, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 8 
mathematically, that if there were no Gravita- ſtrated. 
tion in Matter, the ſame moving or impelling 
Power would move a ſingle, double, treble, 
quadruple, or any greater Quantity of Matter, | 
and with the ſame Velocity. For this Purpoſe, 
| ſuppoſe a Body of a Pound Weight of Matter 


| placed on the Edge of the Battlement of a high 


5 Tower at 4A, in the Figure annexed, and let | „ 
| a, C, repreſent. its gravitating Force. Then let 
the Line A, r, repreſent a projectile Force, 
| WH Part of which is to be applied to move the Bo- 
3 dy at a, and let à, r, be divided into five 
1 equal Parts or Degrees, each equal to the gra- : 
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vitating Force of a Pound Weight of Matter, 


that is to ſay, to a, 6. Now if the projectile 


Force applied to the Body at a, be no greater 


than a, B, as A, B, and 4, o, are by the Hy- 


potheſis equal, the Body at a will not at all 
move, but will remain on the Edge of the 
Battlement as before; but any greater projec- 


tile Force will make it, move with a Motion or 
Velocity compounded of the projectile Force 
and the gravitating Force. Suppoſe then the 


projectile Force applied to be equal to 4, c, as 
the two Forces will only begin to operate at the 
Point 3, the Body will, by the known Laus 
of ur move in the un B, Ly + which 


e The Reader mutt ah Wings th Pads Che] 


* the two Forces begin to operate, have. no relation 
to Place, but to the Degrees of projectile Force; for 
all the preceding Degrees are and muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be ſpent and extinguiſhed in overcoming the gravitating 
Force, ſo as to produce or cauſe any Motion, withort 
adding any thing to the projectile Velocity, and there. 
fore a, 5, if thought proper, may be expreſſed by 4, 7, 


in which caſe the Body would begin to move at A, in 


the Diagonal a, Q, equal to n, 1, and ſo of all the rel. 
But 2s in this Caſe all the Diagonals muſt be drawn from 
the Point a, they would run into one another, and ſo 


breed confuſion. 


+ I know that a projected falling Body always de. 
ſcribes a Parabola, but the Difference between a Para- 
bola and a ftreight Line is in this Figure ſo ſmall, that 
it is not worth notice, as it makes no Difference in the 
Demonſtration. 


Diagonal 


dt. 


r noel el ah mos aid iu aa 


a projectile Velocity and a gravitating Veloci 


Iy- ty, equal to each other, as B, c, and a, ©, are 
all equal by the Hypotheſis; therefore let x, L, be 
the equally divided at x, B, x will then be its pro- 


jectile, and x, L, its gravitating Velocity. 


1 or 
Irce Pound Weight, repreſented by the Line 4, n, 
the equal to A, e, in order to move this Body, a 


9 as 
t the 
4AWS 


hich 


projectile Force greater than a, c, muſt be ap- 
plied, as A, c, and A, E, are equal by the Hy- 
potheſis: Suppoſe then the projectile Force ap- 
| plied to be equal to 4, b, this Body will then 
begin to move at the Point o, and will move 
in the Diagonal c, u, with a Velocity com- 
pounded of a projectile Velocity, and a gravi- 
tating Velocity, which will be in proportion 
to each other as c, p, is to b, M, or A E, that 


here ] 
lation 
5 for 
ſed to 


itating 


rithout is as one to two; therefore the projectile Ve- | 
there. (i locity will be but one Third of the whole Ve- 


a, „, bocity, conſequently let o, u, be divided into 
a, in three equal Parts at s, and T, and c, s, will 
ae ref. WW then be the projectile Velocity, and s, u, the 
_ gravitating Velocity, the former of which will 
Ws. whence it appears, that the gravitating Veloci- 
"Par ty will indeed be very much increaſed, but the 
u, tha: projectile Velocity will be the ſame. In the 
in de fame manner it will appear that a Body of three 


Pound Weight, repreſented by A, 1, or one 
agonal . 2 . = of 


Diagonal will conſequently repreſent its Velo- 
city, and this Velocity will be compounded of 


Next let us ſuppoſe the Body at A to be two 


be found to be exactly equal to s, Rx. From 
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of four Pound Weight, repreſented by 4, k, 
will move with the ſame projectile Velocity, 


by applying the ſame Quantity of projectile 
Force above that which is neceſſary for over- 
coming their Gravity, and making them move 
from the Edge of the Battlement whereon they 


are ſuppoſed to be placed; for the Triangles 


B, c, L, and c, b, M, &c. being rectangular 


Triangles, the ſquare Root of the Hypothe- 


nuſe B, L, will be to the ſquare Root of the 
Hypothenuſe c, M, as the Sum of the two 
Sides, B, c, and c, L, is to the Sum of the two 
Sides c, p, and p, M, that is as two to three; 
and conſequently a third of c, u, will be equal 
to a half of B, I, or, to expreſs myſelf more 
clearly, and more. demonſtratively to thoſe 
who underſtand but a very little of Algebra, 


let B, L, be repreſented by x, and let 8, c, be 
_ repreſented by B, and c, L, by B, as they are 


equal by the Hypotheſis ; then let c, M, be 
repreſented by z, and c, o, by B, as 3, c, 
and c, p, are equal, and let p, M, be repre- 
ſented by 2B, as p, M, is equal to twice c, 1; 


conſequently, by a well known Propoſition in 


Geometry, I may ſtate the Matter thus: 
xx BBT BB, and 9 | 
S BBT 4BB, therefore | 
xx: 22::BB+BB: BB--4BB, and conſequently 
* : BNB: B+2B, that is, as two to three. 
Therefore, if x be divided into two Parts, and 
2 into three, a Third of the Latter will be 
1 


— 


Chi 4. of Reticrton demonſtrated. 
exactly equal to a Half of the Former. 


the ſame Method a Fourth of p, x, a Fifth of 


r, o, &c. may be demonſtrated to be equal to 
a Half of 8, L; and ſo we may proceed in in- 
finitum to demonſtrate that the ſame projectile 
Force above that which is neceſſary for over- 


coming the Gravity of any Body, would have 


the ſame effect upon a Body of two, three, 
four Pound, or any ſuperior Weight, as it has 
upon a Body of one Pound Weight. There- 
fore, if none of the above mentioned Bodies 
had any gravitating Force, the ſame projectile 
Force, viz. A, B, would make all of them be- 
gin to move at A, and to move with the ſame 
projectile Velocity; conſequently if Matter 


had no gravitating Force, the ſame projectile 


Force or Power would not only move a ſingle, 
double, treble, quadruple, or any greater 


Quantity of Matter, but would move it with 


the ſame Velocity; from whence we muſt 


conclude, that Matter of itſelf is ſubject to 


every the leaſt Power, or that the largeſt Maſs 
of Matter we can conceive, nay, the Uni- 
verſe of Matter, might be moved by the — 
eee Degree of Sore Q E. D. 


$24. 


* What is ſaid above is upon ape that 


the Air makes no Reſiſtance to the Body in motion, 
which it would not, if it had no Motion, nor any 
gravitating or repulſive Force; but as in the preſent 


State. of Things, the Air diminiſhes and retards - the 
: Motion 
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The Momen- $ 24. From this Demonſtration we may ſee the 
tum of a Bo- 

oy in Motion the Reaſon why the Momentum of the moving 1 

conſidered. Body is always to be computed from its pe 

Weight and Velocity, becauſe the Momen- Pe 

tum of a moving Body is, properly ſpeaking, M 

that Force which is applied to put every Part | 

of it in motion, by all the Powers which unite | 

in making it move if it be moved by more than up 

one, and conſequently in this Caſe by the vit 

projectile and gravitating Powers, the Latter wi 

of which begins to act in Conjunction with the doe 

Former, and conſequently to add to its Ve- in 

locity, as ſoon as it is freed from the Battle- the 

ment whereon it was placed; therefore the to 

Momentum of this Body of a pound Weight, 0 

is B, L, multiplied by 4, o, or by what is do. 

equal to 4, o, to wit, by 4, B, which is that it 5 

Part of the projectile Force that was neceſſa- fac 

ry for overcoming its Gravity and putting the 

every Part of it in motion: and the Mo- Sur 

mentum of this Body of two pound Weight let 

will be c, u, multiplied by 4, u, or by its equa- if cn" 

lity a, c. From hence it is PRI that if Sur 


Motion of every Body moving upon this Globe, there- onl 
fore à Body of a pound Weight will move faſter, than rep 
a Body of the ſame Weight but twice the Bulk wil con 
move with the ſame projectile and gravitating Force. Par 
This however, rather ſtrengthens than weakens the on! 
Demonſtration, as it ſhews that the different Effects of v el 
Power upon different Quantities of Matter proceed in- 
tirely from the accidental Qualities, with which all 
Parts of Matter are indued. — there 


ch. 4. of Revioon, demonſtrated. az 
, there were no gravitating Power in Matter, 
me Momentum of a moving Bedy would de- 
= pend intirely upon the projectile or impelling 
: Power, without any Regard to the 3 " 


Marter ind in the "Oy IG 


bu 


) | f 

t * 
0 25. But meas a Bade is mee to. move © The Motion = | 
upon an horizontal Surface, as it now moves — s Vody =p« 
. BY vith but one Force or Power, it will not move ;onal Plain 14 
r with the fame Velocity along this Surface, as it or Surface W | 
bees downwards with the ſame projectile Force n. 1 | 


e | 
: to the Exceſs of its Velocity, when moving 4 
5 downwards in open Air, above the Velocity „ 
uit now moves with along the horizontal Sur- 1 
v face. Toilluftrate this, T the Line A, r, in | 
o the Figure annexed, repreſent an horizontal 4 
» Surface, as well as the projectile Force, and 1 
nt let a Body at 4, of a pound Weight, repre- 1 
a- ſented by 4, o, be put in motion along this 
if Wy Surface, by a projectile Force equal to a, e, 

the Body can be ſuppoſed to begin to move 
e- only at B, that Part of the projectile Force 
an Wl repreſented by A, B, being extinguiſhed inover- 
coming its gravity, conſequently the other 
. Part of its projectile Force, to wit, 8, e, can 
# only contribute to its Motion, therefore its 
* Velocity will be B, c, which is leſs than B, E, 
a and therefore an additional projectile Force 


in open Air; therefore to make it move with 
the ſame Velocity along this Surface, an addi- 


tional projectile Force muſt be applied, equal 


muſt 


* 


4 
1 
ti 

| I | 
1s 
[ 

! 
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muſt be applied, equal to the Exceſs of B, l, 
ho above n, o, which I ſhall ſuppoſe to be v, 1, 
| conſequently to make the Body 4, move 
along the Surface a; r, with the ſame Velocity, 
with which it would have been moved-down- 
wards in the open Air, by the projectile Force, 
A, e, and the gravitating Force, à, o, an ad. 
ditional projectile Force muſt be applied, 
equal to c, v, ſuppoſed to be equal to v, I, | 
and as B, v, will then by the Hypotheſis be | 
equal to 8, I, its Momentum will be B, v, mul. 
tiplied by a, o, or a, B, which will be equal to 
the Momentum of the ſame Body, when 
moving downwards in the open Air, by the 
projectile Force à, e, and the gravitating Force, 
A; G, to wit, B, L, multiplied by 4, o, or 4, 3, 
Again, let us ſuppoſe that the Body at 4, i; 
a Body of two pound Weight, in order to 
make this Body move along the Surface 4, f, 
with the ſame Velocity with which it would 
be moved downwards in the open Air, by the 
projectile Force 4, o, and the gravitating Force 
A, H, that is to ſay, with the Velocity c, u, an 
additional projectile Force muſt be applied, e- 
qual to the Exceſs of c, M, above c, p, which 
J ſhall ſuppoſe to be w, u, conſequently, to 
make this Body A, move along the Surface 4, r, 
with the ſame Velocity with which it would be 
moved downwards in the open Air, by the 
projectile Force, a, D, and the gravitating 
F orce A, n, that is to lays with the Velocity 
. c, M, 


Ch. 4. | of | RET. IGION demonſtruted. 


e, M, an additional projectile Force muſt be 
applied equal to o, x, ſuppoſed to be equal to 
w, M; and its Momentum will then be equal to 


its Momentum, had it moved downwards in the 


open air, by the projectile Force a, o, and the 
gravitating Force 4, u, that is to ſay, c, x, 
multiplied by 4, n, or 4, c, will be equal to 
c, u, multiplied by A, n, or 4, c, as, c, x, is by 
the Hypotheſis equal to c, M. The Caſe will be 
the ſame with regard to Bodies of every Degree 


of ſuperior Weight; and as in all Caſes the 


Increaſe of the projectile Force required, in 
order to give the ſame Velocity, is exactly in 
proportion to the Increaſe of the gravitating 
Force in a falling Body, this will furniſh a 
new Proof, that if there were no gravitating 


Force in Matter, all Bodies, however different 


in their Quantities of Matter, would be mov- 
ed with the ſame Velocity by the ſame pro- 
jectile or impelling Force; conſequently, if 
every Part of Matter had not a proper Center 
aligned to it by that omnipotent Spirit who 


gave it a Being, and to which Center it tends 


with the greater Force the nearer it approaches, 
meerly by the Order or Influence of that Spi- 


rit, and not from any Thing that can poſſi - 


bly be in its own Nature: I ſay, if this were 
not the Caſe, this Globe of Earth, or, in ſhort, 
the whole Univerſe of Matter, (ſuppoſing it 
not to be in every Reſpect as infinite as Space 
itſelf ) might be — by the leaſt imaginable 
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projectile or impelling Force, and would move 
in the Direction thereby given to it in inſinitum, 
with a Velocity exactly equal to the projectile 
or impelling Force, unleſs ſtopt, or its Di- 
rection n ayes fore other anne or im- 
pelling 5 orce * 


* What 1 e eee lad, i is n a Saſs, 
that the Motion of the Body thus moving upon a Sur- 
face, is no way retarded by the Air, by Friction, or 
by Gravitation; but as in the preſent State of Nature, 
its Motion ann te c by the Air, by Friction, 
and by its own Gravitation (which now acts againſt its 
projectile Motion, nearly, if not exactly in proportion 
to the Difference between n, L, and =, c, that is to b, , 
or between c, My and c, 5, that is to w, u,) let the Sur. 
face be never ſo. ſmooth, a Rill greater tac Force 
hs fe 7 with which it would move if it met 
with no ſuch Oppoſition z but without this Addition to 
the projectile Force, neither the Velocity upon this 
horizontal Surface, nor the Momentum, will be near 
ſo great. If we from hence conſider how much the 
Oppoſition to the projectile Force is increaſed by an 
Increaſe of the gravitating Force, and that a Wheel 
turning eaſily on its Axel tree is to be conſidered 
as à Cane or thin Board put an indefinite Number of 
Times perpendicularly to the Ground, (which has no 
Friction but what proceeds from it's Weight, unleſs it 
figks into the Ground) 1 believe, that, in the preſent 
Diſpute between broad and narrow Wheels, it it may be 
mathematically demonſtrated, that the Former is in every 
Reſpect preferable to the Latter, FYBGIE ny” 
ble to make uh of the n 
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8 26. The abſolute 


ty or Paſſivity What is called 


the Vis inertiæ 


65 Matter being now, I hope, fully eſtabliſh- f Natter ful. 
ed, I ſhall obſerve, that the Reſiſtance which ly explained. 


any Part of Matter at Reſt makes to the Power 
that endeavours to put it in Motion, neitherdoes, 
nor can proceed from any Quality in the Nature 
of Matter itſelf, but meerly from that accidental 
Quality given to it, which we call Gravitation; 
and the Reaſon why any Part of Matter muſt 
continue in Motion, and reſiſts any Power that 
endeavours to put a Stop to its Motion, does 
not proceed from any Quality in the Nature of 
Matter itſelf, but from the Nature of Power, 
which can never be deſtroyed or diminiſhed 
but by ſome counteracting Power; for the 
abſolute Paſfivity of Matter being once'eſta- 
bliſhed, it is evident, that the Power which 
made, for Example, a cubical Foot of Mat- 
ter move into the next adjacent cubical Foot 
of Space, is the ſame, and muſt have the ſame 
Effect upon it in the ſecond cubical Foot of 
Space as it had im the firſt; in the third as it 
had in the ſecond, in the fourth as it had in 
the third, and fo in infſinitum, until it be de- 
n by ſome counteracting Power or Po- WW- 
Therefore, it is an improper Way of 
dean to fay, that Matter has in itſelf a 
vis inertiæ, or any other Sort of Quality by 
which it refiſts/ any Power that endeavours to 
alter its State or Condition, either of Motion 
or a for when it is in Motion its Re- 
: | M 2 ſiſtance 
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ban to Reſt proceeds entirely from, and is 
proportionable to the Power or Powers which 
put it in Motion; and when it is at Reſt its 
Reſiſtance to Motion proceeds entirely from, 
F and is proportionable to the Power of Gravi- 
tation impreſſed upon, or given to it, * an 
immaterial Cauſe or ſelf- active Being. | 


The Variety $ 27. Having, thus explained 8 is, or 

of the Sorts of 

Aer confi. e ought to be underſtood by what is 

dered. called the vis inertiæ of Matter, I think it is 
| evident, that the Communication of Motion 


cannot proceed from, or be founded upon any 


Thing in the Nature of Matter, but muſt en- 


tirely proceed from, and be founded upon the 
Nature of Power; and as all Power muſt ori- 
ginally proceed from a powerful or ſelf. active, 
and conſequently an immaterial Being, there- 
fore all Parts, even of what we call inanimated 


Being. But to make the Exiſtence and Influ- 
ence of this immaterial Being ſtill more clear 
and certain, I ſhall next take Notice, that 
from Experience we know, that there are 3 
great many different Sorts of meer material 
Beings or Subſtances, ſuch as Air, Water, 
Earth, Stone, Metal, &c. From whence 
proceeds this Variety ? The general Opinion 
I know is, that it proceeds from the differen 
Magnitude or Shape of their conſtituent Parts; 
and indeed, if the conſtituent Parts. be ſup- 
"OH | RY poſed 


2 


Matter, muſt be actuated by an immaterial 
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of RRTT ION demonſtrated. 
poſed to be meer material Subſtances, theſe 


two are the only Differences that can be ſup- 


poſed, becauſe no two meer material Subſtances 
can differ in any thing, unleſs it be in their 
Magnitude or Shape, or in both together; 
for if they ditfer in any thing elſe, it muſt be 
by ſome accidental Quality given to one or 


both of them by ſome immaterial Cauſe. But 


I would gladly know, what it-is that makes 
the conſtituent Parts of one Sort of Matter, 


fuch as Wood, Stone, Metal, &c. cohere ſo 


ſtrongly together, whilft the conſtituent Parts 
of other Sorts of Matter cohere very weakly, 


or not at all, ſuch as Earth, Water, Air? 
This Difference cannot proceed from any Dif- 


ference in their Magnitude or Shape, without 


ſuppoſing theſe conſtituent Parts to be indued 


with the Quality called Attraction of Cohe- 


ſion; for without ſuppoſing this Quality no 


Reaſon can be aſſigned, why two flat conſti- 


tuent Parts ſhould cohere more ſtrongly than 


two globular ones; and if ſuch a Reaſon could 
be aſſigned, which is indeed impoſſible, I 
ſhould next aſk, what it is that makes the 
Parts of ' theſe conſtituent Parts cohere ſo as 
to form conſtituent Parts of different Magni- 

tudes or Shapes; for as theſe conſtituent Parts, 
let them be ever ſo minute, muſt be material, 


every one of them muſt conſequently have di- 


viſible Parts: And if this ſhould be ſaid to 
proceed from the different Magnitude or Shape 
My of 
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pol che Parts of the conſtituent Parts, the Que- 
ſtion would again recur, and would recur in 
infimitum, as Matter is diviſible , in_infinitum, 
which would lead us into the Abſurdity of ſay- 
ing, that the Difference in the Sorts. of Mat · 
ter proceeded from the different Magnitude or 
Shape of their conſtituent. Parts, and yet at 
the. ſame Time denying, that any Sort of 
Matter actually had conſtituent Lee 83 


aye of 8 28, In ſhort, from the yery Tien we of 6h 
— 2 is » of Matter, when attentively _ conſidered, we 
any ſpiritual muſt be convinced, that without Attraction, 
Being. Repulſion, and Communication of. Motion, 
| there could be no ſuch Thing as material Sub- 
ſtances of different Sorts or Kinds; nor could 
there be any ſuch Thing as Reſiſtance or Im- 
pulſe in any Part of Matter; conſequently, 
ſuppoſing our Bodies could ſubſiſt in their 
preſent Form, without theſe accidental. Qua- 
lities, yet no Part of external Matter could 
communicate to us any Ideas, or any Know- 
ledge of its Exiſtence: Nay, Matter itſelf 
would be loſt in its own infinite Diviſibility, 
or at leaſt Fouls become what, we properly 
lous then is it for any Philoſopher. to contend, 
that there is not in Nature any Subſtance or 


not for the Influence of ſome powerful, ſelf- 
NPs and woe immaterial Being, 


Being but What is material, when, if it were 


* 
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the very Idea of Matter could never have been 


communicated to any of our Senſes. 


5 29. Theſe Concluſions: are ſo preſling, fo What we call 
unavoidable, that our Materialiſts have no Sub- 1 canfty 
terfuge but by ſaying, that all the Effects ** 


ſee produced, proceed from the Laws of Na- 
But what is Nature? Is it a Subſtance 


or Being; er is ie 4 Quality af ſome Subſtance 


or Being ? It muſt be one or t other; for it 
cannot be meer Space, becauſe from our very 


Idea of Space we know, that it can produce 


no Effects. As little can it be a meer material 
Subſtance; for Matter, which has been ſo fully 
proved to be in its own Nature abſolutely paſſive 
or inactive, cannot of itſelf produce any Effects. 


If what they call Nature be a Quality, it muſt 
be an eſſential Quality of ſome Being, which 
Being cannot for the ſame Reaſon be meer 


Space or meer Matter; or it muſt be an ac- 


 cidental Quality given to ſome. Being by a ſu- 


perior Being, and then the Laws of Nature 


would be the Laws of that ſuperior Being, which 


muſt be a powerful ſelf-· active, and conſequently 
an immaterial Being. Therefore, by the Laws 


of Nature, if they mean any thing, they muſt 


mean a ſpiritual Being acting upon all Parts of 
Matter according to thoſe Laws which have 

n preſcribed by a ſuperior ſpiritual Being, 
or which a ſupreme ſpiritual Being has pre- 


Eribed og himſelf. And thus —— 
M 4 ver, 
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The Abſurdi- 
ty of an infi- 
nite Chain 
of material 
Cauſes. 


ver, and are forced to acknowledge, 1 all 
Parts, even of what we call inanimated * 


ter, are actuated by a en n 


$ 30. The laſt Reſort of the Materialiſts i is 
to an eternal and infinite Chain of material 
Cauſes every one neceſſarily produeing its Ef. 
fect; ſo that upon this Principle they muſt 
deny that there is any ſuch thing as ſelf or vo- 
luntary Motion. No Motion of my Hand, 
or of my little Finger, according to them, 
can depend upon, or proceed from my Will, 
but muſt neceſſarily proceed from this eternal 


and infinite Chain of materal Cauſes. This 


of itſelf alone is ſufficient to overturn their 
Hypotheſis: But this is not the only Abſurdity 


they muſt be led into; for they muſt likewiſe | 


inſiſt upon an abſolute and univerſal Plenum 
Interſtitial Vacuities would put an End to the 


Operation, and break the Links of their Chain, 


unleſs they admitted the Quality called Com- 


munication of Motion, which I have ſhewn to 


be an accidental Quality not proceeding from 


any thing in the nature of Matter, but given 


to it, or produced in it, by a foreign imma - 
terial Cauſe. They muſt not therefore admit of 
any interſtitial Vacuities in Matter, or of any 
Denfity or Rarity in Matter in general, but 
muſt inſiſt that every Part of infinite Space is 
equally full of Matter, and with the Cartefians 


affirm, that a Veſſel filled with Lead, has no 


more 
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more Matter in it than when filled with 
Warn: That he Receiver of an Air-pump, 


after the Air is exhauſted, is as full of Mat- 


ter as it was before the Air was exhauſted, or as 
it would be were it full of Gold or Mercury; 
becauſe,” ſay they, the materia Subtilis flies in, 


and fills the Receiver as faſt as Air, or other 


Sort of Matter, is drawn or taken out: And 
that the Difficulty we find in moving through 
Water, more than what we find in moving 
through Air, does not proceed from there 
being a leſs Quantity of Matter in a Part of 


Space filled with Air, than in a Part of Space 


filled with Water, but becauſe the Former has 


a much greater Quantity of this materia Subtilis. 


init, than there is in the Latter; which materia 
Subtilis makes leſs Reſiſtance than either Air 
or Water, as its conſtituent Particles are in- 


finitely leſs, and more eaſily ſeparated, than 
the conſtituent Particles either of Air or Wa- 
ter. But why ſhould this materia Subtilis ruſh 


into an exhauſted Receiver? for from the na- 


ture of Matter we know that no Part of it can 


of itſelf move from the Place where it is into any 
other, and that the Reaſon why Air, Water, 


or any other Liquid moves into a void Part of 
Space, from Gravitation, which I 


have * to be an accidental Quality given 


to Matter by a foreign immaterial Cauſe. 


Should it be ſaid, that this proceeds from 
K chhault, Part 1, Chap. 8. F 11. 
Matter's 


k 
# 
C/ 
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Mlatter's having an Abhorrence of a Vacuum, Wl tle 1 

I would 'aſk what gives. Matter this Quality Air 

called an Abhorrence of a Vacuum? For it of: 

muſt be an accidental Quality, and conſe- Air 


quently muſt proceed from an immaterial BM for: 
g cCauſe. Beſides, I have already ſhewn, that Ear 
: the Reſiſtance of Matter proceeds entirely Wl din: 


from that accidental Quality called Gravita- Wl 252 
tion, and that without this Quality the largeſt Wl and 
| Meaſs of Matter would be as eaſily moved as the to t 
=_ moſt minute Atom or Particle; conſequent- Bi nica 
: 5 ly, without admitting this Quality, that is to into 
= ſay, without admitting the Exiſtence and In- 2 F 
fluence of Spirit, we cannot admit that this WW ſom 
materia Subtilis could reſiſt leſs than Air or mur 
Water; nor can we admit that its conſtitu- we 
ent Parts may be more eaſily ſeparated than trao 
the conſtituent Parts of Air or Water, with- com 
out firſt admitting the accidental Quality call- call 
ed Attraction of Coheſion, and conſequently beer 
the Exiſtence and Influence of Spirit. dete 


The Exiſtente 8 31. As to the Exiſtence of what the Carieſam fron 
— an electrical called their materia Subtilis, it was among them thar 
uid conſi- 

deres. meerly an Hypotheſis, without any Founda- ſoun 
tion upon Experiment or Obſervation; but in v 

from the many late electrical Experiments, Bod 

there ſeems really, in my Opinion, to be ſome I into 
Foundation for ſuppoſing, that the Univeri WW com 

is replete with, and thar. all Bodies are more by t 


or leſs pervaded by a Fluid much more 150 by! 
tle 
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tle than, and of a very different Nature frogs 
Air. If it be fo, this Fluid may be the Cauſe 
of all the Ideas we receive by the Eye, as the 
Air is of all the Ideas we receive by the Ear; 
for we know that we receive no Ideas by the 
Ear, unleſs the Air be put into ſome extraor- 
dinary Motion by ſome ſounding Body, ſuch 
» à Bell, a muſical Inſtrument, a Voice, &c. 1 
and it may perhaps be the ſame with Regard W | 
to this ſubtle Fluid : It may perhaps commu- mY 
nicate tous no Ideas by the Eye, unleſs it be put "$3 W 
into ſome extraordinary Motion, by the Sun, : " 
a Fire, a Candle, the fixt Stars, &c. and as | | 
ſome extraordinary Motions of the Air com- Wt | 
municate to us ſome Ideas by Feeling, which C | 9 
ve call Wind, Hurricane, &c. ſo ſome ex- 5 1 
traordinary Motions of this ſubtle Fluid may Fi 
communicate to us by Feeling, thoſe Ideas we 


- WH call Warmth, Heat, Burning, &c. If this 1 bil 
y be really the Caſe, which I ſhall leave to be 4 

determined by future Experiments, what we | i 

call the Rays of Light, do not come to uus 1 
from the Sun, a Fire, a Candle, &c. no more | 
m chan the Particles of Air come to us from any 1 
2- WT founding Inſtrument; but only the ſubtle Fluid | 


ut in which we are immerſed, and by which our 
is, Body is pervaded, is by the Sun, &c. put 
ne into an extraordinary Motion, which Motion 
ric WW <ommunicates to us all thoſe Ideas we receive 
"re by the Eye, and alſo ſome of thoſe we receive 
b- by F ccling. And I muſt 22 that if this 
tle be 
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be the Caſe, this ſubtle Fluid muſt extend a: MI vr 

leaſt to the fixt Stars; otherwiſe they could not {il di 

be ſeen by us; in which Caſe Moſes was not ſtit 

ſo bad a Philoſopher as ſome Freethinkers WI 
imagine, when in his ſublime Account of the tA 

Creation he tells us, that God. Almighty creat- Co 

ed Light, before he created the Sun, Moon; thi 

and Stars; for it muſt be CY that by | my 

Light he meant this ſubtle E WT..." qu 


This Fluid $ 32; Now i there be ſuch a ſubtle and Fer 


„ the . Fluid, it may be ſaid, that this wal 
Cauſe or ſubtle Fluid is the Cauſe of Gravitation and 


_ Ef. Coheſion, without any ſpiritual Influence up- thi 
\ on any Part of Matter; and the Difference of 0 
Gravitation and Coheſion in ſome Sorts of fen 

Matter from what they are in others, might, wi 

it may be ſaid, be accounted for from the 1 

different Form and Magnitude of their conſti- WW ms 

tuent Parts; how this could be done I ſhall dig] 

not give myſelf the r to examine: but * 

9 Since I firſt wrote e this Paragraph I find, that this K 

Opinion ſoems to be adopted by ſeveral modern Philo- Or 

| ſophers, particularly by Mr. Euler of the Royal Aca- any 


demy of Sciences of Berlin, See the Hiſtory of that may 
Society for 1752. Vol. 8th, and M. PAbbe Nollet i- proc 
likewiſe of Opinion, that all Bodies within our Obſerva- the 
tion, are pervaded, as well as ſurrounded, by a ſubtie the 
Fluid which we call Light, and which communicate mat. 
to us different Ideas by the different Sotts of Motions it bliſt 
1s put into, See his Le&ures on experimental Philoſo- FI 
phy, Vol. 5th. _ ſup⸗- 
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ſuppoſing it could, how can we account for the 
different Form and Magnitude of theſe con- 
ſtituent Parts; for the ſame Sort of Fluid 
could neither make nor preſerve this Diffe- 


rence? Nay, how could we account for the 


Coheſion which forms the conſtituent Parts of 
this very Fluid? For let them be never ſo 


minute, they muſt ſtill be material, and conſe- 


quently every one of. them muſt conſiſt of 
diviſible Parts: How then are thoſe diviſible 


parts kept together ſo as to form a conſti- 


tuent Part, unleſs we admit of Coheſion ? 
There would otherwiſe be no accounting for 
this, but by ſuppoſing another Fluid ſtill 
more ſubtle than the Former, and ſo in infini- 
tum, which would be abſurd. So that with- 
out at laſt ſuppoſing the Quality of Coheſion 
to proceed from an immaterial Cauſe, even 


this ſubtle Fluid itſelf would evaniſh from the 
Sight even of our Imagination. And as to 


the Quality of Communication or transferring 
of Motion, which we obſerve to be fo regular 
in all ſolid Bodies, it is impoſſible to account 


for it, or to ſuppoſe that it can proceed from 


any Fluid whatever; for Power, we find, 


may be communicated, but cannot originally 


proceed from what has in itſelf no Power, and 


the abſolute Inactivity of Matter, as well as 


the Abſurdity of an eternal infinite Chain of 


material Cauſes, have been already fully eſta- 


bliſhed. Thus, let us go never ſo high in the 
Diſco- 
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| Diſcovery, or the ſuppoſing of Cauſes, we to 
muſt at laſt come to a ſpiritual Cauſe, or ſelf. ro 
active immaterial. Being without whoſe In. WI «4 
fluence there could neither be Coheſion nor R 
| Reſiftance in Matter. The Motion that is R. 
f now in it, or the leaſt Motion that could be ta 
_ impreſſed upon it, would, becauſe of its in- th 
finite Diviſibility produce an infinite Diviſion, of 
that is to ſay, an entire Diſſolution, and con- St 
ſequently, as far as we can 3 45 12h ter 

an E N n of T3433 Ol 
i | Di 

All material 8 33. to —_ now. 1 think, plainly ap- thi 
Forms muſt be pear, that wherever there is Matter in any pu 
— poverne® particular Form, ſo as to be perceptible either: I. 
Spirit. by our natural Faculties, or by the Aſſiſtance or 
of Art, there muſt be the Influence of a Spi- ¶ tri 

rit; and therefore we muſt grant, that the an 

Sun, the Planets both primary and ſecondary, tio 

the Comets and all the fixt Stars which are vi- be 

fible, or become viſible by the fineſt Tele. Co 

copes, are influenced, and preſerved in their Wl © 

preſent beautiful Form and Order, by a ſpi- de 

ritual Being. As to the centripetal Force of il Wh 

the Planets and Comets, it muſt certainly pro- du 

ceed from the continual Influence of that Spi- if the 

rit; and as to their centrifugal Force, whether I che 

it proceeds from the continual Influence of by 

this Spirit, or from one mighty projectile Im- the 

pulſe given to them at the Beginning of the VI 


preſent Syſtem of Things, I ſhall not pretend 
5 0 
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to diſpute 3 but I cannot admit that they move 


round their ſeveral Orbits in an abſolute Va- 


cuum, or in a Medium that never makes any 
Reſiſtance to their Motion; for though the 
Rays of Light may perhaps have no Gravis 
tation, yet they muſt be in Motion, otherwiſe 
they could communicate no Ideas to us either 
of the Sun, the Planets, Comets, or fixt 
Stars; and by their Motion they muſt coun- 
teract or reſiſt the Motion of every material 
Object that moves in a contrary or different 
Direction: Nay, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
that Fluid to have no Reſiſtance whoſe Im- 
pulſe has ſuch ſurpriſing Effects. However, 
do not ſay this, with any Deſign to oppoſe, 
or to find Fault with the Doctrine of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal Forces of the Planets 
and Comets; becauſe as the centrifugal Mo- 
tion of every Planet and Comet is ſuppoſed to 
be as much accelerated in one Part of its 
Courſe, as it is retarded in the other, by its 


| centripetal Motion; ſo the ſame Effect may 
be produced by the Motion of that Medium 


which we call the Rays of Light; and conſe- 
quently its centrifugal Force may ſtill remain 
the ſame with that which was given to it at 
the Beginning of the prefent Syſtem of Things, 
by that univerſal and almighty Spirit who was 
the Author, and is ſtill the Preſerver of this 
Syſtem, 


$ 34- 
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proceed from 


our Ignorance, 
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$ 34. It may perhaps be ſaid, that all theſe 
Concluſions proceed from our Ignorance of the 
Nature of Matter, or our not knowing all the 
eſſential Qualities belonging to it; and I ſhall 
grant, that Matter may have ſome eſſential 
Qualities which have not yet been diſcovered, 
Of ſuch Qualities we cannot certainly have any 
Idea, and until they are diſcovered, if any 


| ſuch Diſcovery ſhould ever be made, we may 
be ſaid to be ignorant of the Nature of Mat 


ter; but when we have received an Idea of 
any Quality, and when upon comparing that 
Idea with our Idea of Matter, we intuitively 


perceive an Inconſiſtency or Repugnancy be- 


tween the two Ideas, we cannot in that Reſpect 
be ſaid to be ignorant of the Nature of Matter: 
On the contrary, we muſt ſo far have a per- 
fect Knowledge of it, otherwiſe we could not 
perceive that Inconſiſtency or Repugnancy. 
Thus from my own Motions and Actions! 


receive the Idea of Self- motion; and upon 


comparing that Idea with my Idea of an 
Atom or rude Maſs of Matter, I intuitively 


perceive an Inconſiſtency or Repugnancy be- 


tween the two Ideas; from whence I conclude, 
that no Part of Matter can move itſelf. So far 

therefore I have a perfect Knowledge of the 

Nature of Matter; and from this Knowledge 
I muſt neceſſarily conclude, that if two Parts 

of Matter be at never ſo ſmall a Diſtance, 

they cannot of themſelves move towards one 

| I | ano- 
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another, or if two Parts of Matter be in Con- 
tact, they cannot of themſelves move from one 


another; from whence I clearly perceive an 
Inconſiſtency between my Ideas of Attraction 
and Repulſion and my Idea of Matter. Theſe 
Concluſions do not therefore proceed from 
our Ignorance of the Nature of Matter, but 
from our having in this Reſpect a perfect 
Knowledge of it, and the moſt certain Sort 
of Knowledge we can ever be Maſter of, as 
intuitive Knowledge is of all others the moſt 


certain Sort of Knowledge; but it is a Sort 


| of Khowledge which every Man muſt receive 
from himſelf and not from another. I may 
inform another man of its being an Axiom, 
that the whole is greater than-a Part, and may 
| thereby put him upon conſidering it in his 
own Mind, which he perhaps never did be- 
fore, but I can not make him perceive the 
Truth of it ; if he ſhould take it into his Head 


to deny it, it would be ridiculous in me to 


undertake” to make him acknowledge it, and 
it would be equally ridiculous in me to under- 
take to make a Man acknowledge his per- 
ceiving a Repugnancy betweer the Ideas of 
Self-motion, and the Idea of an Atom or rude 


Maſs of Matter, ſhould he take it into his Head 


to deny his perceiving any ſuch Repugnancy, or 


to deny his perceiving from thence a Repug- 


nancy between the Idea of Attraction or Repul- 
lion and the Idea of an Atom or rude Maſs of 
Matter. N 9 35» 


* 
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9 35. Let me now take a Review of the Me- 


— og * Fa I have purſued in arriving at the Know. 


ledge of the Exiſtence of an univerſal over- 
ruling Spirit. I have before ſhewn, that the 
only Method I have of coming at the Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of the Spirit or Soul of 
other Men, is by conſidering the Ideas com- 
municated to my Senſes by their Words, Ac- 
tions, or Motions, which Words, Actions, or 
Motions, I find upon Examination, to be ſuch 
as cannot proceed from any meer material Be. 
ing, and therefore I conclude, that they like- 
wiſe are Beings, ſuch as I am myſelf; that is 
to ſay, a Being compounded of a material and 

a ſpiritual Part“. Then by conſidering the 
Ideas communicated to my Senſes by the Mo- 
tions and Effects produced in the inanimated 
Part of Matter, I perceive thoſe Motions and 
Effects to be ſuch as cannot poſſibly be pro- 
duced by meer Matter, or by any meer mate- 
rial Subſtance, however modified or organized; 
from whence I conclude, that all Parts of 
Matter muſt be governed, and all theſe fur- 
priſing Effects ultimately produced by the In- 
fluence of an univerſal over-ruling Spirit. It 
is therefore evident that the Knowledge I have 
of the Exiſtence of this univerſal over-ruling 
Spirit 1s as certain Knowledge, as the Know- 


Ras I have of the Exiſtence 5 the Spirit or 


* Chap II. 
Soul 
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Soul of any Man I converſe with, or at leaſt 
of any md whoſe Language I do not Auer 
frank.” 


8 we Confidering + the Cray 7 "this 22 2 
Knowledge it may be reaſonably aſked, how 3 45. 
it comes to paſs, that ſo many Men have de- of an univer- 
nied or doubted of the Exiſtence of any ſort of ® WE 
immaterial or ſpiritual Being ? For this there 
may be two Reaſons aſſigned : The firſt is, be- 


cauſe moſt Men have never once in their whole 14 
Lives attended to any Ideas but ſuch as they _ 


received by or formed from Senfation, therefore, 9 
i though they may have been taught to talk of il | 
e their Soul, and to pronounce the Names given 1 
1 to ſeveral of the Qualities or Faculties thereof, 1 
d yet they never formed any Idea of their own 1 
d Soul or Spirit, and conſequently cannot form 8 
. the Idea of any Spirit. They never attend to i 
e- the Ideas they receive by Reflection, much leſs iff 


d; to thoſe that can be formed only by Reaſon 
of and Judgment: They can form no Ideas but 


- — — - — 


mo Sc we” — — — 


2 
. 2 a 
2 9 2 Gar >, 


Ir- from thoſe they have received by Senſation; _ 
n- and as they never did, nor ever could receive a 
It by Senſation any Idea of an immaterial Being, | 
we they therefore deny or doubt of the Exiſtence Wo 
ng of any ſuch Being. The ſecond reaſon is, be- Wi 
Ni cauſe thoſe Men who attend to the Ideas they | 1 


or receive by Reflection, have generally choſen 
W the complex Idea we call Thought or Think- bf 
ng, as the only Quality from which they 

jou! | Ny were 


ccc = 4 * 


— —  — 
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N 
were t. to form their. Idea of Spirit; and a they 
gi. vB not clearly p perceive the Repyguancy be- 
rween this Idea, by reaſon of its being ſo com- 
__ and their Idea of Matter, they could 
crefore diſcover the Impeſſibility of any 
-2 Bl material Being's having a Quality of 


ext 


iq a Töne ſuperadded to it, and conſequently 


cod not poſitively, affirm, that a thinking Be- 


„ 5 


ing mut neceſſarily be an immaterial Being. 


Whereas' had they choſen their Idea of volun- 
tary Motion, .or their Idea of Perception, by 
itſelf alone, they mult have perceived the Re- 
pugnancy between either of them, and their 
Idea of Matt ter however modified; and as there 
can be no ſuch thing as Thought or Thinking 
Without firſt perceiving, they muſt have from 
thence poſitiꝰ ely cluded, that à thinking 
1 5 uſt be an immaterial Being. To theſe 

may add à third Reaſon, more fatal than ei- 
Ain of the former, which is, becauſe, by almoſt 
all the Religions that were ever eſtabliſhed be- 
fore the Promulgation of Chriſtianity, the 
People were taught to form, ſuch: groſs, and 


abſurd Notions of Religion, and to connect 


with their Idea of the univerſal ſupreme Spirit, 
fo many Ideas that could 1 not poſlibly belong to 


of their Ed ucation, began to doubt even of the 
Exiſtence of an unive 175 ſupreme Spirit, and 
3 of. any immaterial Being whatſoever. 
e | 7 Tha 


any bur a material Being, that moſt of thoſe 
who in any degree ſurmounted the Prejudices 
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Difference be- 


tween Self- 
N Power and 


Self-a IVi "Or Power, and, copynicated, Ag communicat- 


* 


tivity or Power hen a Materia 
has received vity c or Po wer from a Selk ac 

tive Being, and communicates Motion, that 
is to ſay, Adiviy or Power to another mates 
rial Subſtance 0 or Body it loſes exattly a as much 


of its Power as it communicates to. the Body. it 


impells, ſo that by a ſucdelſ Ive. Communicati- 


on of Power to, other 2 it 785 the whole 


Sf Sm & VE Saw 


move, or to be able to . Motion 
or Power to any new Body or Particle of Mat- 


ter. Whereas, a Self. active Being, that. is to 


ſay, a Spirit loſes none of its, Power by com- 


municating Power 1 to material Subſtances ; A 
Stone thrown, from a Man's Hand recejves. 
ſuch a Quantity of Power as, he ! is, pleaſed to 
give ity and às in flying it communicates ſuc- 
7: ON 3 ceſſively 


ubſtancg f Pewer, 
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8 a Part of its Power to the circumambi- 
ent Air, it ſucceſſively loſes a Part, and at laſt 


the Whole of the Power it received; but the 
Man loſt none of his Power by communicating 


Power to that Stone, for he may the very next 
inſtant communicate an equal Quantity of 
Power to a ſecond, then to a third, &c. A 
Man in walking 20 Miles has 'certainly com- 
municated more Power to the circumambient 


Air, than a Cannon Ball does in flying the 


tenth Part of that Space; yet the Man has at 


5 the end of 20 Miles as much Power to move 

on as he had at firſt; whereas, the Cannon 
wer Ball at the end of two Miles has loſt its whole 
\ Power, and can move no further without a new 


Impulſe. ' *Tis true, as it has been fo ordain- 
ed by the Author of Nature, that the Spirit of 


an Animal cannot a& upon, or. communicate 


Power to any external Part of Matter, but by 
| means of the Bones, Sinews, Muſcles, and 
Nerves of its Body, thoſe Bones, Sinews, 


Muſcles, and Nerves, may be ſo much fa- 
tigued, that it can move its Body no longer, 
nor communicate Motion to any external Part 
of Matter ; but this does not proceed from 
any Loſs of Power in the Spirit, but from the 


Bones, Sinews, Muſcles, and Nerves becom- 


ing unfit for its Uſe; for as ſoon as they arc 
recovered by Reſt, the Spirit, we find, can 
act with the ſame Vigour it did before. And 


thor 
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thor of Nature, when we conſider how exactly 
he has proportioned. the Bones, Sinews, Muſ- 
cles, and Nerves of the Body of every Ani- 


mal, to the Power with which he has been 


pleaſed to indue its Spirit; for were they lar- 
ger they would be a Burden inſtead of being an 
Advantage to the Spirit, and were they leſs, 
they would be every Moment in danger of be- 
ing broken to Pieces ; therefore every Man 


who endeavours to leſſen his Bones, Sinews, 


Muſcles, and Nerves, by too much abſtemi- 


ouſneſs, or to enlarge them by Gluttony, muſt 


be ſuppoſed to act againft the Will and Deſign 


of that ſupreme Spirit who gave him a Being, 
and conſequently to be guilty of a Crime, as 


that Spirit has been graciouſly pleaſed to give 
to-Mankind a Capacity to diſcover and judge 
what may have been his Will and Deſign, and 


a more abſolute Power to act or not to act ac- 


cording thereunto, than he has been pleaſed to 
beſtow upon any other ſort of Animal within 


our Knowledge. 
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Of the eſſen- 
tial Qualities 
of Spirit. 
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Lence af the. Spirits or Souls, of Men. 
ad, other Animals, and likewiſe, of, the Exiſt-; 
ence. of-a Aer ener in Bl, Aer Faxts of 


e 1 


within our. . 0 am next t@.examine, 
how Leome to get Ideas of the.ſevexal, Powers; 
or Faculties of external Spirits, ang, co diſtin: 
gg one Spirit, on;one Sort, of Spirits, from. 

1 have ſhewn,, that I, receive: the, 


Ie of ſeveral Powers or Faculties of my own; 


Spirit or Soul, hy Reflection alone: And. IL 
have likewiſe Thewn, that I come at chę Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtenco of external, Spirits, only- 
by my, Judgment founded-upon.the, Obſetva- 


| Key Which I make on thoſe Ideas — 


me by Senſation; from whence, after having 
formed the Idea of the Exiſtence of ſeveral ex- 


ternal Spirits, I form that general abſtract Idea 


which I call Spirit. It will therefore be neceſ- 
ſary to examine this my general Idea of Spirit, 
in order to determine what are the eſſential 
Qualities of Spirit; but I muſt firſt obſerve, 
that as I'can receive no direct Idea of any Qua- 
lity of an external Spirit: As all the Ideas I 

- can 
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can have of the Qualities of any external Ray 
rit, are formed from the Actions or Motions I 
ſee performed, or the Words I hear pronoun= 
ced by ſome material Form, which I from 


thence judge to be actuated by a Spirit, there 
fore F cannot acquire, or form, an, Idea of; any | 


Quality of an external Spirit, but what. muſt 
be analogous to the Idea I have received by! Re- 
fletion, from ſome: of the Qualities of my 
own Spirit or Soul. This being premiſed, it 
is evident, that the Quality which I have called 
Self. agency, or what we call Power, is the firſt 
and principal. Quality of Spirit; that is to ſay, 
it muſt-have in itſelf a Power to. act, without 


being acted upon by any other Subſtance or 
Being; conſequently, every Þirit muſt be ori- 


ginally andd in itſelf a powerful Being; and as 
no, Part of Matter can be originally and in it- 
ſelf a powerful Being, but on the contrary, 
muſt be abſolutely inactive and paſſive, there- 
fore every Spirit muſt be immaterial. From 


this eſſential: Quality of Self- agency, or being 


in ĩtſelf powerful, L muſt conclude, that every 
Spirit muſt have that Quality which we call 
Volition; for by this Faculty we mean no 
more than the Spirit's determining to act, or 


not to act, or which way to act; and unleſs it 


can of itſelf determine when, or how to act, it 


cannot be ſaid to be a Self · agent or powerful 
Being. Laſtly, as no Being can be ſaid to 


will or determine to act, or which way to act, 
7 - unleſs 
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unleſs it be conſcious of its having that Wilf 
or Power of determining, and as every Being 
that is conſcious of its having a Will or Power 
of determining, muſt be conſcious of its own 
Exiſtence; therefore a Conſciouſneſs of its own 


Exiſtence muſt be another eſſential Quality of 


Spirit. Theſe four Qualities to me ſeem to 


be the only eſſential Qualities of finite Spirits: 


But when I come to explain a little farther our 
Idea of the univerſal Spirit, I ſhall ſhew, that 
not only theſe, but all the true ſpiritual Powers 
or Faculties we have any notion of, muſt be 
inherent and eſſential in his Nature, though in 
a Manner very different from what we find 
them in ourſelves, and indeed, in a Manner 
quite incomprehenſible to us; but when we 


talk of them, we muſt make uſe of thoſe Terms 


Of the acci- 


dental 


Qoali- 


ties of Spirit. 


hend how a Spirit can be any way affected by 


which our own Itſens by Reflection have fur- 
niſhed us With. 


82. Theſe which I have ſhewn to be eſſen 
tial Qualities of what we call Spirit, muſt 
therefore be, and indeed we find that they are 
inherent in every Being that can be called an 
Animal; and beſides theſe there is an acciden- 
tal Quality which we find every Animal more 
or leſs indued with; I mean that of Perception 
by Senſation. This I call an accidental Qua- 
lity of Spirit, becauſe it is ſo far from being eſ- 


ſential, that it is impoſſible for us to compre- 


an 
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an Impulſe or Impreſſion made by one Part of 
Matter upon another; and becauſe there may 
be an infinite Number of Spirits in the Uni- 
verſe, who are not indued with this Quality, 
or appointed by their Creator to actuate or take 
care of any Body, and whoſe Exiſtence cannot 
therefore, by any natural Means, become per- 
ceptible to us. And beſides this of Perception 
8 Senſation, there are a great Number of 
other ſpiritual Qualities, many of which I have 
before taken notice of, which muſt be called 
accidental, becauſe they are not neceſſarily in- 
cluded in our Idea of Spirit, becauſe many 
Animals ſeem to be entirely deſtitute of all of 
them, and becauſe they are "Py. different i „ 
Great Animals. 1 | HP ai to eh 
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4 br Upon — whole i it is evident; even from A moſt curi- 
what we know of Animals, that as the Author m_— 
of Nature has created an infinite Variety of 
Sorts of meer material Subſtances, ſo he has 
created an infinite Variety of Sorts of Spirits; 
and it is extremely curious to obſerve the cloſe 
connected Gradation, down from the moſt 
perfect rational, to the moſt imperfect or life- 
leſs Brute Animal; inſomuch that it is very dif- 
ficult to determine where the animal Nature 
ends, and where the meer vegetable begins. 

Nay, as to ſome materia] Forms, commonly 

called Animals, it is not eaſy to determine, 

"— —_ 2 any thing of the hs in 
their 
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their Compoſition or no; for if their Motions, 
and ſuppoſed Actions, neceſſarily and irreſiſt= 
ibly proceed from external Impulſe, they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have the Quality of Self. 
agency, Volition, Conſciouſneſs, or Senſation, 
and conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
any thing of the ſpiritual in their Compoſition. 
But as this is foreign to my preſent Purpoſe, 
ſhall, without ſaying any thing more aboũt it 
proceed in my Inquixries into the Nature: of the 
Animal» Spirit, and particularly whit no call 
Os rations: Spirit, or Seal of . Aga 


+ How we diſ. 1080 es Man's own” ney every: one 
cover the ſpi- may, hy Reflection, become pretty well ac- 
* gen. quaintedd with its ſeveral Qualities or Faculties, 

but as to the Spirits of other Men, no one can 

poſſibly diſeover their Qualities or Faculties, 
any other way than by his Judgment; founded 
upon the Obſervations he makes on thoſe Ideas 
which their Motions and Actions communicate 
to him by Senſation. Indeed, among thoſe 

Men whoſe Language I underſtand, I find, 

that beſides,their Motions and Actions, I have 

another Way of coming at the Knowledge of 
the Qualities of their Spirits, which is by hear- 
ing them ſpeak and declare their Sentiments. 

By this Method I learn much more clearly and 

fully the Nature and Extent of the ſpiritual 

Faculties of the Man J hear expreſſing and ex- 

plaining his own Ideas, than 1 could. — 
rom 
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from the moſt nice Scrutiny into his Motions | 


and Actions. From ſuch Men, I find by what 
they ſay, that every one of them is indued 
with the lame Qualities or Faculties with which 
1 flad myſelf indued, allowing for the Diffe- 
rence of Acuteneſs in the Faculties of different 
Men. But as to Men whoſe Language 1 do 
not-underſtand, I have no Way of judging of 


their Faculties but by their Actions. Hows 


ever, upon obſerving that they act much after 
the fame Manner with thoſe whoſe Language 
| do underſtand, and that they converſe toge+ 
ther and underſtand one another, I conclude; 
that they are indued with the ſame Faculties 
or Qualities which thoſe Men whoſe Lan- 
guage; I underſtand appear to be indued with, 
that is, with the ſame Faculties with which 
find myſelf indued; and from hence I form 
a general Concluſion, that all Creatures of a 


human Shape have Spirits indued with the 


ſame Qualities: or Faculties that mine is. 


This is a general Concluſion, and has hitherto 


been found to be without any general Excep- 
tion; but the contrary implies no Impoſſibi 


lity ; and therefore, if I ſhould happen to ar- 


rive in a Country, where I ſaw no Creature of 
a human Shape, but found Cities, Palaces, 
Houſes, Watches, and other Productions of 
Art, and obſerved Creatures ſomething like 
Us e in Building, Tillage, Ma- 
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nufacture, Watch- making, &c. and talking 
to one another, and behaving in every reſpect 
as Mankind in this Country do, I ſhould con- 
clude that they were rational intelligent Be- 
ings, and that they had Spirits or Souls indu- 
ed with the ſame Qvalities or Faculties that 
the Men of this Country have. On the other 
hand, if in another Country, wild, and noway 
improved, I found Creatures formed exactly 
according to the human Shape, but running 
about in the Fields, and behaving in almoſt 
every reſpect as Sheep in this Country do, 
without being able to talk to, or entertain 
any Converſation with one another, I ſhould 
certainly conclude them to be Brute Crea- 
tures of the Sheep kind, notwithſtanding their 
human Shape. And when I returned from 
my: Travels, I ſhould relate, that in ſuch a 
Country the Men were of the Shape of Mon- 
keys, and that in ſuch another the Sheep were 
of the Shape of Men. What I thus related 
could not be demonſtrated to be impoſlible, 
though, I believe, in this Part of the World, 
no Perſon would, upon my ſingle Teſtimony, 
give any Credit to my Story; but every 
one would think, that I made uſe of the 
Privilege aſſumed by moſt Travellers, and in- 
vented: Fables, rather than not to have ſome- 
thing wonderful to relate of my Travels. 
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58, By the Language and Actions of Idea- of 

Men, and by the Actions and Self-motions — 3 

of all Animals, I thus find that every animal ſormed as to 

Form, properly ſo called, muſt be actuated 1 Sub- 

by a Spirit; my next Inquiry therefore muſt 

be, whether this Spirit by which Animals are 

actuated, be one and the ſame Spirit, or if 

every Animal be actuated by a ſeparate and 

diſtinct Spirit of. its own? Now, in Order to 

reſolve this Queſtion, I muſt examine into 

the Nature of our Ideas of Identity and Di- 

verſity, and how we come to receive or form 

thoſe two Ideas. I have before ſaid, that it 

is by the Faculty of the Mind called Diſcern- 

ment that we diſtinguiſh between one Idea 

and another, and ſay that they are not the 

ſame, but that they are two different Ideas. As 

to all the natural Ideas that Mankind have, I 

believe, every Man may eaſily find, whether 

they be different or no; and as to them moſt 

Men agree in their Opinion. But as to our 

artificial Ideas it is not ſo eaſy to determine, 

and conſequently Men may, and often do 

differ in their Opinion; for every Man muſt 

judge according to the Ideas that he himſelf 

has formed, he cannot judge by another Man's 

Ideas. Now, as my Idea of every Subſtance 

or Being, material or ſpiritual, is an Idea 

compounded of all the natural Ideas that ſuch 

a Subſtance or Being, by its particular Quali- 

ties, preſents to my Mind, by my Diſcern- 
1 5 ment 
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© ment I muſt determine between Subſtances or 


Beings, and ſay that they are different, when 
they preſent to my Mind different compound 
Ideas; for unleſs there be two different com- 
pound Ideas produced in my Mind, that is to 
ſay, unleſs I can difcover ſome Quality in the 
one which is not, or not the fame, in the other, 


it is impoſſible for me to determine, that they 


are two different Subſtances or Beings : Ano- 


ther man who has formed two different com- 


pound Ideas, muſt determine them to be dif- 
ferent, but I cannot. For Example; 

Balls made fo exactly alike, that no ſenſible 
Difference can by me be diſcovered between 


them, when they are both preſented to my 


View at once, I eaſily determine that they are 


two Balls, and not one and the ſame, becauſe 


of the different Places they are then in, which 


at that Time makes a Part of my compound 


Idea of each; for in material Subſtances, that 
of occupying or poſſeſſing two different places, 


is a never failing Difference, which offers itſelf 


at firſt View, when two ſuch Objects appear, 
or are ſhewn at the ſame Time. But if one 
of theſe Balls ſhould be firſt ſhewn to me, and 
the ſame Ball or its Fellow, ſhewn to me a 
little Time after, I could not poſitively fay, 
whether the Ball laſt ſnewn to me were the 


fame, or different from that which I had be- 


fore ſeen, and my Doubt would ariſe from 
670 n the t two Balls were exactly 
9 like 
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like one another; whereas if I had no ſuch. 
Knowledge, nor made any ſuch Conjecture, 


I would, upon the Sight of the Ball laſt 
ſhewn to me, immediately determine it to be 
the ſame that was ſhewn to me before, and I 
would continue to believe ſo till I were told 


the contrary, then indeed, if I gave Faith to 


the Perſon who told me ſo, I would ferm to 
myſelf the Idea of Difference, from the dif- 


ferent Places they muſt always be in. Again, 
if we ſuppoſe that there is upon one of theſe 


Balls a ſmall Speck or Scratch which is not 
upon the other, and that this is known to ano- 
ther man but not to me, he may from thence 


diſtinguiſh between the two, and ſo form his 


Idea of Diverſity ; but the only Way he could 


have of making me underſtand his Idea of Di- 


verſity, would be by informing me of that 
Speck or Scratch, or ſhewing it to me, and 
after I had once taken Notice of it, I then, as 


well as he, could find a Difference in my Ideas, 


becauſe my compound Idea of the one would 
comprehend an Idea of that Speck or Scratch, 
which my compound Idea of the other would 
not, and from thence I ſhould of Courſe form 
the Idea of Diverſity. Thus it is evident, 
that when two Bodies are perceived at the ſame 
Time, every Man readily determines them to 
be different, from the different Places they 
| poſſeſs; but when we have not that Mark of 

Diſtinction, we muſt then have Recourſe to 
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Animals 
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the other Qualities of material Sub 
ſuch as Colour, Shape, Hardneſs,- 
aſte, &c. And as to all compound 
and complex Ideas, eſpecially thoſe of Modes, 
as moſt Men compare, compound, and abſtract 
differently, therefore it is impoſſible for them 
to agree in their Ideas of Diverſity, or 
with Reſpect to all ſuch Ideas; for as to the two 
Balls above mentioned no man can poſitively 
ſay, that they are two different Balls, if they 


are ſhewn at different Times, but he that has 


made the Speck or Scratch a Part of his com- 
pound Idea of one of them. 


* 


$6. It appears then that as to meer mate - 
rial Subſtances, we form our Ideas of Identity 
and Diverſity from the material Qualities we 
obſerve in them; but as to Beings compound- 
ed of Matter and Spirit, which we call Ani- 
mals; we principally regard the Spirit by which 
the animal Form is actuated, and we ſay it is 
the ſame' Animal, if we can poflibly diſcover, 
that the material Form of the Animal is ſtill 
actuated by the ſame Spirit, even though the 
material Form be very much altered. For 
Example, if I ſhould ſtand by and ſee the 
Colour, Shape, and every Part of my Horſe 
altered from what it was the Inſtant before, 
I would nevertheleſs ſay that it was the ſame 
Horſe, though I fancy no Body would believe 
me; becauſe in brute Creatures we have. no 

EE I Way 
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Way of becomiog intimately acquainted with 

their Spirits ; and therefore if the Shape and 
Colour be fo altered as not to be known to be 

the fame, we conclude ir ta be a different — 
Creature, having no general Way of diſco- | 
vering that the material Form is ftill ac- 
tuated by the fame Spirit. But as to Man- | 
kind, we have a Way of fatisfying our- 
ſelyes, to which we recur as often as we 
find it neceſſary; for fuppoſe a Man 
to have been many Years abfent, and the 
Shape of his Body, and the Colour and Fea- 
tures of his Face, ſo altered, that he cannot 
thereby, or by any bodily Mark, be known to 
be the ſame Man, I would immediately refer 
myſelf to my own and his Memory, and exa- 
mine him, in Order to find, whether he re- 
membered, and could give an Account of 
ſome private Facts or Converſations, which 
had paſſed between us, when we were former-' 
ly acquainted, and if I found he did, and at 
the fame Time were certain that no other man 
could know ſuch a private Fact or Converſfa- 
tion, I ſhould conclude, that he was the ſame 
Man, that is to fay, that the material Form, 
notwithſtanding its being ſo much altered, was 
actuated by the ſame Spirit by which the ma- 
terial Form-I was before acquainted with was 
then actuated ; but if a Man who aſſumed the 
Name and Perſon of an old Friend of mine, 
whom J had not ſeen for many Years, could 
wy not 
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not upon Trial ſtand this Teſt, I ſhould con- 
clude him to be a different man, and an Im- 
poſtor, even though his material Form were 
ſo like the Body of my old Friend, that no 
Mark of Diſtinction could poſſibly be diſco- 
vered; and in both Caſes, if I remembered no 
ſuch private Fact or Converſation, whereby I 
could put the Man's Identity or Diverſity to 
the Teſt, I could not from my own Know- 
ledge determine poſitively and with Certainty 
as to either. From all which it appears, that 
with Reſpect to Animals, we regard chiefly 
the ſpiritual Part of their compound Being, 
in Order to form our Ideas of Identity and Di- 
verſity ; and this I take to be the general Rule 
as to Animals, ſo far as we can come at any 
Knowledge of their Spirits; for where we can 
arrive at no ſuch Knowledge, if we determine 
at all, we muſt determine from the material 
Form, though we never can with equal Cer- 
tainty. But in both Cafes every Man muſt 
determine according to the Ideas he has receiv- 
ed; for in the Caſe of the Horſe before men- 
tioned, the Perſon who ſaw the Change hap- 
pen, concludes upon Identity, or that the 
Horſe is the ſame ; whereas every other Per- 
ſon, who does not take i it upon his Teſtimony, 
will conclude upon Diverſity, and ſay, that 
it is not the ſame Horſe he has before ſeen: 
And in like Manner, if in a foreign Country, 
1 ſhould attend cloſe upon a Friend in a violent 


Fever, 


Ch. 5. of RBt1G10Nn demonſtrated. 
Fever, and if it ſhould happen that by the ex- 
traordinary Effects of the Fever, not only the 


Shape, Features, and Complexion of my 
Friend ſhould be changed, but alſo that he 


ſhould ſo entirely loſe his Memory, as never 


after to be able to recolle& any one Thought, 
Action, or ” Occurrence of his paſt Life, I 
would nevertheleſs conclude him to be the ſame 
Man, which is an Idea of Identity no other 
Man of his former Acquaintance could form, 


except from my Teſtimony; and if the Reco- 
very of an Eſtate were depending upon it, I 


much doubt if any Court of Law or Equity 


would give it upon my ſingle Teſtimony. 
We muſt therefore conclude, that with reſpect 


to the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity, they 
conſiſt entirely in the Ideas which every parti- 


cular Man has received or formed for himſelf; 
and conſequently we cannot ſuppoſe that Man- 


kind ſhould always agree in their Ideas of Iden- 
tity or Diverſity, with reſpect to Subſtances, 


and much leſs with reſpect to complex Mos 


197 


8 7. As it is plain, that we can have no Idea zdly, As to 
of any Spirit, except our own, unleſs it actu- Spirits of dif- 


ares ſome Part of Matter, therefore to pretend 
to form Ideas of Identity and Diverſity, with 


reſpect to Spirits that actuate no Part of Matter, 


would be ridiculous. But as to thoſe Spirits 
that do actuate any Part of Matter, it is cer- 


ain that we may. and do form Ideas of them, 


90 3 and 


ferent Kinds. 
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and that we may, and actually do find, a Dif- 
ference between thoſe Ideas, from whence we 
conclude, that the Spirits or Objects repreſent- 
ed by thoſe Ideas are different. Thus every 
Man receives by Reflection an Idea of his own 
Spirit, and by Senſation and Judgment he 
fortns Ideas of the 8 pirits of other Animals. 
The very Method by ch: the Idea of his 
own Spirit, and-the Ideas of the Spirits of other 
Animals are conveyed to his Mind, makes him 
perceive a Difference, from whence he maſt 
conclude, that his own Spirit is different from 

the Spirit of any other Animal. But beſides, 
_ though I cannot directly perceive the Spirits of 
other Animals, either by Reflection or Senſa- 
tion, yet I do perceive by Senſation the Acti · 
ons or Motions of the Bodies actuated by them, 
and I plainly ſee, that thoſe Actions and Mo- 
tions are different from, and ſometimes contra» 
ry to, my own. at the ſame inſtant of Time, 
therefore Imuſt conclude, that their Bodies are 
actuated by Spirits that are different from the 
Spirit by which my Body is aftuated ; and thus 
I form an Idea of Diverſity hetween my own 
Spirit and thoſe of other Animals. Then as 
to the Spirits of other Animals, when they are 
of different Kinds, that is to ſay, when I per- 


ceive the Spirit of one Kind to be indued with 
any Faculty, Power, or Quality, which 1 
plainly perceive the Spirit of the other not to 
be nducd Vith, I muſt conclude them to be 
different ö 


Ch. 5. 
different; for as in material Objects I form my 
Idea of Diverſity from the Qualities which 1 
perceive” to be in the one different from thoſe 
1 perceive to be in the other, fo I muſt form 
"ey Idea of Diverſity with reſpect to Spirits. 
For Example, the Spirit of a Man I conclude 
to be different from the Spirit of any Brute 
Creature, becauſe I obſerve that the Man com- 
pounds and abſtracts his Ideas, and from 
thence forms new Ideas to which he gives 
Names, which, ſo far as I can obſerve, no 
Brute Creature is capable of doing. 


# 
8A 
* * * 


8 8. But when I endeavour to diſcover the 
Difference between the Spirits of any two Ani 
mals of the fame Kind, I meet with great 
ficulty, unleſs they are at the ſame time en 
ther in my View, and their Bodies ſo diſtinct, 
and fo far ſeparated, as to have no poſſible Ef. 
fect by Impulſe upon one another. Then, in- 


deed, by Senſation I perceive the Motions of 
their Bodies to be diſtinẽt, and often contrary: 


Athly, As to 


Spirits of the 


F fame Kind. 


By my Obſervation, and Judgment, I con- 
"Welle with Certainty, that the Motions of both 
are voluntary; therefore they muſt have diffe- 
rent Faculties of Volition, and conſequently 
their Bodies muſt be actuated by different Spi- 
wits. And as every two Animals I fee at the 
ſame time together, in the ſame Cireurmſtan- 
ces, furniſh me with the ſame Concluſion, l 
from thence form the general Concluſion, that 
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every beende and diſtinct animal Form or 
Body, even of the ſame kind, is, whilſt alive, 
actuated by a particular Spirit, diſtinct from 
the Spirit by which the Body of any other Ani- 
mal is actuated. This is a general Concluſion, 
formed entirely by Obſervation and Judgment, 
from the natural Ideas communicated to me by 
Senſation; and this Concluſion I find to be the 
only Foundation upon which I can form the 
Idea of Diverſity, with reſpect to the Spirit of 
an animal Body I ſaw Yeſterday, and the Spi- 
rit of another animal Body of the ſame Kind 

which I ſee To-day ; for though by Senſation 
I perceive their Bodies to be quite diſtinct, I do 
not know but that the Body of the Animal I 
ſee To-day, may be actuated by the ſame Spi- 
rit that actuated the Body of the Animal of the 
ſame Kind which I ſaw Yeſterday, nor can 1 
have any ſolid Reaſon for ſaying it is not, ex- 
cept from this general Concluſion... And this 
is our Caſe with reſpect to all Animals we ſee 
at different times, if they are ſuch as have no 
Language, or ſuch whoſe Language we do not 
underſtand. With reſpect, indeed, to thoſe of 
the human Species, whoſe Language I under- 
ſtand, I have another and a more certain Me- 
thod for diſcovering the Difference between the 
Spirits by which any two of them are actuated, 
whom ſee at different times; becauſe by con- 
verſing with them .I may find, that one re- 
members, or is conſcious of many things which 

| the 
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than . neither has, nor ever had any Know- 
ledge.of, therefore they muſt have Hüfferent 
perceptive, or different retentive F bea. and 
conſequently their Bodies, let th em be never 
ſo much alike, muſt be actuated by different 


Spirits. By this means I acquire a certain 


Knowledge, that every Man whoſe Language 
I underſtand, muſt; be actuated by a particular 


and. diſtin& Spirit of his own; and, this con- 


firms the Concluſion I had before formed as to 
all Animals in general, to-wit, that every di- 
ſtinct animal Body, even of the ſame Kind, 

is, whilſt alive, e by, a dittinet Arai of 
its Wm. | 


- g. Having —— explained the Method or 5thly, As to 
my own Spi- 
rit at different 


ty and Diverſity, with reſpect to the Spirits of times within 
different Animals, preſented to us at the ſame my Memory. 


Manner how we determine our Ideas of Identi- 


time, or at different times, I come next to exa- 
mine, how I am to determine my Ideas of 
Identity and Diverſity, with reſpect to the Spi- 
rit by which the ſame Animal has formerly 
been, and is now actuated. This, at firſt View 
may perhaps appear to be an ealy Queſtion, 
but, upon Examination, it will be found a 
difficult Matter to come at any fort of philoſo- 
phical Certainty as to this Point. In all ſuch 
Caſes, whoever goes about to find a greater 
Certainty than the Nature of the Thing will 

as will ang puzzle and perplex. himſelf, 
as 
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as well as every one elſe; and therefore Vſha!! 
take notice only of that Method Wäch has 
been generally followed, and held to be the 

moſt certain by the generality of Mankind. 

In this caſe I find, that neither the Faculty of 
Volition, nor che Faculty of Perception, can 
be of any Service to me; becauſe the Will of 
the ſame Animal may this Moment be quite 


different from, or contrary to what it was the 


laſt, and the perceptive Faculty 1 am never 


| Enfible of, but at the very inſtant of Percepti- 
on. I muſt therefore have Recourſe to ſome 
other Method; and I find that the only Way 


I have to determine myſelf in this Point is, by 
that F aculty of my Soul which I have called 
the retentive Faculty or Memory, and which, 
with reſpect to our own Perceptions, Thoughts, 
Actions, or Being, is uſually called Conſei- 
ouſneſs. I am conſcious that it was the very 
ſame I that did ſuch Actions, or had ſuch Per- 
ceptions or Thoughts, forty or fifty · Tears 
ago, and that the fame I have continued to 


exiſt, perceive, think, and a& ever fince that 


Time. As far then as my Memory or Con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, I am convinced, that I have 


been aQtuated by the fame Spirit that whole 


Time. But by this Method T cannot deter- 
mine, that I was actuated by the ſame Spirit 
when I was an Infant, by which T am now ac- 
tuated; and therefore, to determine anyfelf in 
this Point, I muſt have Rocourſe to another 
Method. 1 § 10. ** 
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| 8 10, For this Purpoſe I examine into the by, As to 
„ Thoughts and Actions of ſuch Children as I m own Spi. 


have known from their moſt tender Infancy, - =y 6-. 


: vor from their Birth, to their Age of fix or ſes 1 
ven; and I find that every Day they had ſome 
1 Memory or Conſciouſneſs of what they did, ot 
f of what happened to them the Day before; 0 
e therefore I conclude, that they were actuated 10 
e the ſecond Day of their Life by the ſame Spi- 
r rit by which they were actuated the firſt; the | 
third by the ſame they were the ſecond; and 1 
ſo on to their Age of fox or ſeven; and as'T 8 
obſerve this of all the Children I know, I from WM 
thence form a general Concluſion, that all | 
Children are actuated by the ſame Spirit, from 
their Birth to their Age of fix or ſeven, as we 
often do in all Caſes of experimental Philoſo- 
phy; conſequently that I myſelf was actuated 
by the ſame Spirit from the Day of my Birth 
ta my Age of fix or ſeven; and by my Memo- 
ry or * Conſciouſneſs I am convinced, that I 
have been actuated by the ſame Spirit, from 
that time to this preſent Hour; that is to ſay, 
that I who now write, am the very ſame Per- 
fon that rid upon a er Horſe as or bl. 


2 1 


8 1 e as to 1 Spirit ot of i any + bile ythly, As to 
Man at different times, I have already thewn, = _— 
That it is by the Spirit alone that we determine at different 
var Ideas n dentity and mn. Ani- times. 
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mals, in all Caſes where we can arrive at any 
ſort of Knowledge of the Spirit, and what J 


have ſaid upon that Head might ſerve upon 


the preſent Occaſion; but to illuſtrate it a little 
further, and to ſhew, that it is by the Faculty 
of Memory alone that we can determine this 
Point, I ſhall add, that if I have been ac- 


quainted, and daily converſing with the Man 


duting the whole intermediare Time, I can re- 
collect that he was every Day conſcious of, or 


remembered what he did, or what happened to 


him the preceding Day, and from thence. I 
readily and certainly conclude, that he has al- 
ways been, and {till is, actuated by the ſame 
Spirit. But if he has been abſent a great Part 
of the intermediate Time, I cannot ſo readily 


or ſo certainly determine; for I have. no Me- 


thod for this Purpoſe but that of having Re- 


.courſe to his and my own Memory, ſo that 
unleſs I can recollect, and he can circumſtan- 
tially relate ſome Facts or Converſations that 


none but he and I were privy. to, I cannot pre- 


5 ſume to paſs any Judgment; and even when 1 


can recollect, and he relate ſuch Facts or 


Circumſtances, I may be impoſed on by one 


Ab TT to. 
the Spirit of 
* Brute A- 


who has had an exact Account of them from 

my old Friend; of which we have ſeveral In- 

e in Hilo: + en e e 1 

4 8 12. Hokies _ ſhewn how uncertain we 

muſt always be, in forming our Ideas of Iden- 
tity 
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rity and Diverſity, with 'regard to the Spirits himal at diffe- 
of Men, it is plain that with regard to the bent times. 
Spirits of Brute Animals, our Determination 
muſt be ſtill more uncertain,” when we go a- 
bout to examine, whether what we call the 
ſame Animal has always been actuated by the 
ſame Spirit; for though the Body may be the 
very ſame To-day that it was Yeſterday,” this 
is no Proof that it is not To-day actuated by a 
Spirit very different from that by which it was 
actuated Yeſterday. In this Caſe we have re- 
ally no Way to determine our Ideas of Identity 
and Diverſity, with reſpect to thoſe Animals 
whoſe Memories or Conſciouſneſs we can- 
not poſſibly inquire into ; but when we can do 
this, we may arrive at ſome ſort of Certainty, 
and as often as we can we have recourſe to it. 
When we ſee a Dog To-day which, from his 
Body, we judge to be the ſame we ſaw Yeſter- 
day, we call him by the Name he anſwered to 
Yeſterday, and if he anſwers to it, we with 
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| Reaſon conclude, that he is actuated by the 
ſame Spirit by which he was actuated Yeſter- 
| day: So, if we find a Horſe knows his Stable, 
| or if any other Creature knows the Place where 
| it was uſually fed, we rightly conclude, that 
the Body is now actuated by the fame Spirit 
by which it was formerly actuated. And as ö 
we find this to be the Caſe with reſpect to every j 
p Brute Animal whoſe Memory or Conſciouſ- | 
; neſs we can any Way | Inquife into, we from 
p thence I 
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el Body, even of the Brute Kind, contt--- 
nues to be actuated by the ſame Spirit from 
the Hour of its Birth, to che Hour of its 
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e 81 3. This Inquiry into our Method of de- 
malt be n termining our Ideas of Identity and Diver 
infinite Num. as to Subſtances or Beings, both material and 
w_ ry rx a ſpiritual; will ſhew how uncertain our Know- 
| ledge is, in ſome Caſes where moſt Men 
think it abſolutely certain, which ſhould pre- 

| vent our being dogmatical in any Sort of rati- 
onal Knowledge that does not admit of De- 
monſtration, or which Mankind has not yet 
found a Method how to demonſtrate. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding the Uncertainty we are. 
ſometimes under in determining whether the 
Man or Animal we ſee To-day, be the ſame 
with one we have ſeen formerly, yet we may 
with the utmoſt Certainty conclude, that there 
is an infinite Variety of Sorts of animal Bo- 
dies in the World, and an infinite Number 
of almoſt every Sort; and we may with al- 
molt equal Certainty, I think, conclude, that 
theſe animal Bodies are actuated, or, as we 
ſay, animated by an infinite Variety of Sorts 
of Spirits, and that every particular and dif- 
tinct animal Body is, and continues to be, ac- 
tuated or animated by a particular and diſtinct 
Spirit of its own, and by one and the ſame 
Spirit, 
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t, from the Moment of us becoming 
„to the Moment of its Death; and con- 


ſequently, that there are an infinite Variety of 


hope, to de- 


Sort, now exiſting in the W 
come to examine into, and, I 
rate the Immortality of the 


into our Method of forming our Ideas 
ity and Diverſity, with regard to Sub · 
ſtances or Beings, will then plainly appear; 
therefore I ſhall now proceed to examine, as 
far as my Ideas and my 
bear me out, into the 
ture of that Spirit, or thoſe Spirits, by hom 
the inanimated Part of Matter, and, in ſome 
Degree, even the Bodies of 
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Every Spirit 


muſt have all 


the eſſential 


Qualities of 


Spirit. 
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ho we arrive ar the Knowledge of the 


at the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of the 


Enxiſtence of our own Spirits, how we arrive 


Spirits of other Animals, and how we acquire 


which the inanimated Part of Matter; and in 

ſome Degree even the animal Body is govern- 

ed; and having likewiſe ſhewn how we en 
Ideas of Identity and Diverſity with reſpect to 


Subſtances: or Beings, and how we diſtinguiſh 
one Spirit from another, I ſhall now proceed 
to enquire what further Knowledge we can ar- 


rive at, with reſpect to that ſpiritual Influence 
to which every Part of Matter within our 


a Knowledge of that ſpiritual Influence by 


Knowledge appears to be ſubject. In the firſt 


Place, the Spiri: from whom this Influence 


proceeds, or the Spirits from whom it pro- 


ceeds, ſuppoſing them for the preſent to be 
more than one, mi ſt all of them be indued with 
thoſe Qualities which I have ſhewn to be eſ- 
ſential to Spirit, That is to ſay, every Being 
we can n a Split; mult be indued with the 

2 | Qualities 
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Guder, Faculties of Activity, and Volition; 
and with Perception ſo far as regards its own 
Exiſtence, which we call Conſeouſneſs; for 
without tlie ſe our Idea of Spirit would Sabi 
and whatever is deſtitute of any one of fhe three, 
muſt be deftitute of all the three; though a 
Spirit may have theſe three Qualities, and yet 
its Power and Will to actuate any Part of Mat- 
ter may be abſolutely reſtrained: by a ſuperior 
Spirit, in which Caſe it will be impoſſible for- 
us to difcover its Exiſtence, -and: much leſs its 
Power, 9 or Conſciouſneſs. © en ee 
8 27+ For Py Reaſon we are not e poſitively Queſtion ſtat- 
and dogmatically to affirm, that there are uo fl 1 
particular and diſtinct Spirits i in the Univerſe, flaence by 
whoſe Power or Will is ſo Himited and reftrain-which the N 
ed, that chey do not actuate any Part of Mat- 5 


of Matter is 


ter. But from the Effects we daily ſte produ- actuated. Mi 
| 


U 

©. 
4 
'F 
1 
ki 
% 


ced, by thoſe accidental "Qualities of — 
called Attraction, Repulſion, and Communi⸗ 


cation of Motion, we muſt, as T have ſhewn, bi! 
be convinced, that all the“ Parts of inanimated 10 
Matter, and alſo the Bodies of Animals, ſo far 4 


as regards their material and vegetable Nature; 
muſt be ultimately actuated either by one uni- 
verſal and ſupreme Spirit, or by ſeveral parti- 
cular,*diftin&, and independent Spirits; and 
the Queſtion 1 am now to enquire into is, 
which Side of this alternative I have moſt rea- 
. | fon to embrace. Upon this Queſtion I muſt 
x 15500 „„ begin 
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begin with laying it down as a Rule, which, 
in all our Determinations, muſt forever hold 
true, and which every Man will, I believe, 
admit, viz. That we muſt always judge ac- 
cording to the Ideas we have, and where we 
can find no Difference in our Ideas, we muſt 
neceſſarily determine them to be the fame. It 
is from the material Qualities, and principally 
that of poſſeſſing at the fame time the, lame 
Part, or two or more different Parts of Space, 
that we judge of meer material Subſtances, 
and determine them to be one and the ſame, 
or two or more material Subſtances; and it*is 
from the ſpiritual Qualities which we can diſ- 
cover, and principally that of Volition, that 
we judge of Spirit, and determine it to be one | 
and the ſame, or two or more different Spirits. | 
And as in material Subſtances we determine | 
one to be different from the other, . by ſome , 
material Quality we obſerve 1 in one that is not q 
in the other, or different in one from what it { 
is in the other, ſo in ſpiritual Beings we deter- -” 
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mine one Spirit to be different from another, 
by obſerving ſome ſpiritual Quality in one 

which is not in the other, or different in one 

from what it is in the other; and of all the ſpi- of 

ritual Qualities the Faculty of Volition is the f 

moſt obſervable, and the moſt general as well 5 
s the moſt certain Criterion for this Purpoſe, D 
3 as it is the Director of all ſpiritual Actions, b 
therefore we always have eee to this Fa- 10 
| K-43 culty, on 


% Ys - 
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eulty, for forming our Ideas of Identity and 
nen with reſpect to Spirits, as often as 
we ean. Indeed, as to the ſpiritual Influence 


by which the inanimated Part of Matter is 


4, we are ſtill more neceſſarily reduced; 


| and! as it were "confined to this Faculty of Vo- 


lition, becauſe we can by no means have com- 
municated to us an Idea of the Memory or re- 


tentive Faculty of that Spirit, or thoſe Spirits 


from whom this Influence proceeds, nor are 


the other ſpiritual Faculties ſo apparent to our 
ation in chat Part, as in the 


View or Obfery 
animated Part of Nature. And conſequently, 
if we cantiot poſſibly diſcover a Faculty of Vo- 
tion in that Spirit by which any one Part 


of inanimated Matter is actuated, different from 


the Faculty of Volitiom in that Spirit by which 
any other Part of inanimated Matter is actuated, 
we muſt conclude; that the whole is actuated by 
one and the ſame Faculty of Volition, that is to 
ſay,” by one and the ſame Spirit; which Conelu- 


ſion will be eſtabliſned, if the contrary Suppoſiti- 
on ſhould appear to be ine dgliſtent with 1 
fal acc — — gee Pings "x i700 hee 
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97 The Faculty of Volles muſs Wm" Different At- 
tractions can 
furniſh vs with 
no Idea of Di- 


Diverſity, with reſpect to the Spirit; of Spirits, verſity, as to 
by which che inanimated Part of Matter is act his Influence, 


fore be che only ſpiritual Faculty or Quality 
by which we can ferm any Idea of Identity or 


roared. Now to examine firſt, Whether we 
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can have any Reaſon to form the Idea of Di- 


verſity, which we muſt do, if we can diſcover 


that any of the Operations or Influences of 


Spirit upon the inanimated Part of Nature, 


proceed from different and diſtinct Faculties of 


Volition, it may be ſaid, that with regard to 
that accidental Quality of Matter, called At- 
traction, we find it very different in ſome Parts 
of Matter from what it is in others: We find 
that the conſtituent Parts of Metal or Stone 
cohere ſo ſtrongly together, that it is very dif- 


ficult to ſeparate them; whereas the conſtitu- 


ent Parts of Earth cohere ſo weakly, that they 
are eaſily ſeparated; and the conſtituent Parts 


of Water, though at a ſmall Diſtance they at- 


tract one another, yet they do not at all co- 


here; from whence it may be argued, that 


theſe different Sorts of Attraction muſt proceed 
from different Faculties of Volition, and con- 


ſequently from different Spirits. But this Ar- 


gument, when duly conſidered, will appear 
to be without any Foundation; for the ſame 
Spirit, by having an abſolute. Command over 
all the Parts of Matter, may make the con- 
ſtituent Parts of one Part of Matter cohere 


ſtrongly together, and the conſtituent Parts of 
another Part of Matter cohere but looſely, or 


not at all: This only ſhews a different Will, 


or Exeręiſe of the F aculty of Volition, as to 


different, Parts of Matter, but not at all a, dif- 
ll or ati Faculty: of Volition ; as the 


os: 2 2 4 „ 
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ſame Man may keep the Fingers of his Right- 
hand ſo ſtrongly together, that they cannot be 
ſeparated without a good deal of Force, and 
yet at the ſame time he may keep the Fingers 
of his Left - hand ſo looſely together, that 
| 2 wp be v. 96" by the a Force. | 


— $ 4.5 hand ich: nd to. ee! Nor Repub: 
we obſerve that the conſtituent Parts of ſome ſion. 
Sorts of Matter are ſo far from attracting one 

another, that they repel, or fly from one an- 

other, it may be ſaid, that that Sort of Matter 

whoſe conſtituent Parts | repel: one another, 
muſt be actuated by a Faculty of Volition dif- 
ferent from that by which that Sort of Mat- 
ter is actuated, whoſe conſtituent Parts at- 
tract one another. But even this can give us 
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| no Reaſon to conclude, that this Repulſion 
; proceeds from a different Faculty of Volitionz 
N becauſe one and the ſame Spirit, by having an 


r abſolute Command over all Parts of Matter, 

- may make ſome. of them attract one another, 4 
r and others at the ſame time repel one anothery Fj 
N as a Man may make the Fingers of his Right- | 
e hand approach towards one another, and cloſe 


f together, at the ſame time that he makes the 
r Fingers of his. Left- hand ſeparate, and as it were 
FL fly from one another. This therefore can only 
0 ſnew a different Exerciſe of the ſame F aculty 
2 of Volition, upon different Parts of Matter, but 
e not a different and diſtinct Faculty of Volition. 
le 82 | P 3 5 8 LY Laſtly, 
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Nor Comma” 8 6. Laſtly, with 1 


nication of 
Motion. 


d to Communicati- 
on of Motion, as we obſerve a very great Dif- 


elaſtic Bodies, it may be ſaid, that this Diffe- 
rence ed from the former's being actuated 
by a Faculty of Volition different from that 
by which the latter is actuated; and conſequent- 
ly we muſt conclude,” that ſome Parts of ina - 
nimated Matter are actuated by a Spirit diffe- 
rent from that by which ſome other Parts are 

actuated. But this too, upon due Conſidera- 
tion, will only ſnew a different Exerciſe of the 
ſame Faculty of Volition upon different Parts 
of Matter, and not any Difference or Diverſity 
as to the Faculty itſelf; much after the ſame 
manner (begging pardon for all ſuch Compa- 
riſons, which Neceſſity, not Choice, obliges 
me to make) as a Man may make his Right- 
hand communicate a very large Quantity of 
Motion to a Piece of Matter, whilſt he makes 
his Left-hand communicate but a very ſmall 
— ane wy another: . _ m 
Fer. 4 11 


ides of Iden- 25 OY Thus * us examine all he different 
wy 25 to this Qperations of this ſpiritual Influence, upon the 
— ntucrce to different Parts of Matter, and all the Effects 
be ſormed. of thoſe Operations, we ſhall no where find 
zny the leaſt Reaſon or Pretence for ſuppoſing, 

that they proceed from different Faculties of 

Volition: They are only different Effects of 


ference in Wis reſpect between elaſtic and non- 
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the fame Faculty upon different Parts of Mat- 
ter; and ſince we cannot in this reſpect find 
any Difference in our Ideas, as the Faculty of 


Volition is the only ſpiritual Faculty we can 


Judge by, we muſt conclude Identity, and ſay, 


that all theſe Operations proceed from the ſame 


Faculty of Volition, and conſequently from 


one and the ſame univerſal Spirit; and that 
the various Kinds of Attraction, Repulſion, 


and Communication of Motion, in the diffe- 
rent Sorts of Matter, manifeſtly ſhew us, that 


this Spirit has an abſolute and unlimited Power 


over all Parts of Matter, which he actuates af- 

ter whatever Manner he pleaſes, and makes 
yak act upon one another according to thoſe 
arbitrary, but fixt Rules which- he has been 
Pn to eſtabliſh. | 


6 7. To what 1 have ald, I know it may Our Teno- 
rance no Ar- 
gument for 


Diverſity. 


di objected, that our Obſervations and Judg- 
ments are not to be depended on, becauſe in 


our Inquiries relating to Identity and Diverſity 


we often find that we have been miſtaken : We 
often conclude Identity, when, upon a more 
thorough Examination, or a more full Infor- 
mation, we find ourſelves obliged to grant that 


there is a Diverſity; and therefore we muſt al- 
low, that the ſeveral Parts of inanimated 
Matter may be actuated by different Spirits, 


though. we cannot poſſibly diſcover the Diffe- 


rence between them, ſo as to form any Idea of 


„„ „ Diverſity: 
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Diverſity : For Example, that Spirit which 
actuates Gold, may be quite different from that 
which actuates Iron; that Spirit which actu- 


ates Earth or Mould, may be quite different 


from that which actuates Water, &c. though 
we cannot obſerve any Difference between the 
ſpiritual Qualities of any two of theſe Spirits, 
by Which we can form different Ideas of the 
Spirits themſelves, ſo as to affirm that they are 
two or more, and not one and the ſame Spirit. 
This is really ſuch another Argument as if 
one ſhould undertake to prove, that the Room 
I fit in has an infinite Number of different Spi- 


rits in it, and ſhould bring no other Argu- 


ment for it, but only that it may be ſo, though 


we cannot obſerve or perceive them. This 


ſurely would not be allowed to be a good Ar- 


gument for proving what he had undertaken | 


to prove: On the contrary, our not perceiving 


any thing, either by Obſervation or Experi- 
ment, to be in any Place or Part of Space, is 
allowed to be. a good, though not a poſitive 
Argumcnt, that there is nothing, in that: Part 


of Space; and ſo our not perceiving a Diffe- 


rence is allowed to be a, good, though not a 


poſitive Argument for our concluding Identi- 


ty. But now I ſhall examine the Reaſons we 


tave for actually forming an Idea of Identity, 
and concluding poſitively, that it muſt be but 


one and the me Spirit that actuates all the 


as ts of inanimated Matter. 


$8. Suppoſe 


 @ www a. © 


»- 
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Rules of actuating the Parts of Matter they 


| acting, but by a ſuperior Power, or, which is 


rit, who having an abſolute and unlimited Rule 


ultimately actuated by one Faculty of Voliti- 
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:+4.8, Suppoſe then, for Argument' s Sake, All Parts of 
that. the different Parts or Sorts of Matter are mage 
actuated by different Spirits, theſe Spirits muſt be aQuated 
be arbitrary and ſupreme over the reſpective by 0 _ 
Parts of Matter actuated by them, or they ;; _— OO 

muſt be confined and ſubjected to certain Rules: 


If they be confined and ſubjected to certain | i 


have. reſpeCtively "under their Care, they muſt 
then be confined and ſubjected to theſe Rules by 
ſome ſuperior Spirit, who muſt be himſelf ſu- 
preme, or he muſt again be confined to certain 
Rules by ſome Spirit ſuperior to him, for no 
ſelf- active Power can be confined to Rules of 


the ſame, no ſelf- active Being can be confined 
to Rules of acting but by a ſuperior ſelf. active 
Being; ſo that we muſt go on ſuppoſing in in- 
finitum, one inferior Power confined by a ſupe- 
rior, which would be abſurd, or we muſt grant 
the Exiſtence of one univerſal and ſupreme Spi- 


over the Spirits ; of the next inferior Order, muſt 
conſequently have an abſolute Rule over the 
Spirits under them in every Degree; and, if 
fo, the whole of inanimated Matter muſt be 


on, that is to ſay, by one and the ſame ſupreme 
and univerſal Spirit; for ſurely, no one will be 
fo ridiculous as to ſuppoſe a Republican Form 
of Government, or a limited Monarchy, in 
3 * | . the 
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the Government of the Univerſe. Again, if 
we ſuppoſe that thoſe Spirits are all arbitrary 


and ſupreme over the reſpective Parts, or Sorts 
of Matter, actuated by them, and each of them 


acting by a Faculty of Volition of its own, and 


diſtin&t from all the reſt, it would be impoſ- 
ſible 'to have ſuch a Regularity, Uniformity, 
and Conſtancy, in what we call the Laws of 
Nature, 'as we now have, and have had ever 
fince Mankind began to make any Inquiry in- 
to thoſe Laws. We ſhould have Iron refuſing 
ſometimes to be diſſolved in Aqua-fortis, or 


Gold in Aqua- regia; we ſhould have Fire 


ſometimes refuſing to be quenched by Water, 
or Water refuſing to extinguiſh Fire, &c. for 


unleſs we ſuppoſe ſuch a Refuſal to be in the 
Power of each reſpective Spirit, we cannot 


ſuppoſe it to be arbitrary and ſupreme over the 


Part or Sort of Matter it actuates. And if any 


of thoſe Spirits ſhould take a Fancy to alter 
its Manner of actuating that Part of Matter 
under its abſolute Power, it would diſturb the 
whole Univerſe of Matter, and even the Bo- 


dies of Animals, ſo far as relates to their 


phyſical or vegetable Motions. In ſhort the 
whole Beauty and Order of Nature would 
be loſt; for from ſo great a Variety of ar- 


- bitrary and independent Faculties of Volition, 
it is impoſlible to imagine that Confuſion would 


not often enſue ; Elements would league toge- 


ther againſt Elements, and the various Sorts ot 
| — 


SF 2 FC 8822 3 TE 
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all the Parts of inanimated Matter in, upon 
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Hances' againſt one another, or Plots againſt 


their Government, if they had any, as Man- 


kind are at this Day. Conſidering therefore 
the Harmony of Nature, and the Conſtaney 
and Uniformity of its Laws at all Times and 
of Matter within our immediate Obſervation 


muſt be ultimately ſubjected to, and governed 
by one and the ſame Faculty of Volition, and 
conſequently by one and the ſame univerſal 


4/9.” But it may be objected, that though 


or round this Earth, ſo far as its Atmoſphere 
reaches, be ultimately governed by one and the 
ſame Spirit, yet we may ſuppoſe, that this 
Spirit governs only the Earth, and the ſeveral 
Parts of inanimated Matter belonging there- 
unto; and that there is another different Spi- 
rit that governs the Moon, and another the 
Sun; and that every one of the Planets and 
Comets is actuated and governed by a particu- 
lar independent Spirit of its own. To this I 


anſwer, that we can obſerve nothing in Na- 


ture that can give the leaſt Foundation for ſuch 


a Suppoſition: We can find nothing in that 


Spirit which is ſuppoſed to govern the Sun, the 
Moon, &c. that can give us any Reaſon for 
ſuppoſing it different from that which actuates 
42 | : - the 


Kinds of Matter would be as buſy forming Al 


whole ſolar 
? Syltem. 
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| higheſt Reaſon to form a poſitive Idea of Ic 


And alſo all 
the xt Stars, 
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the Earth and therefore it is impoſſible for 
u to farm an actual Idea of Diverſity. But 
upon the contrary, we obſerve ſuch a Harmo- 


ny and perpetual Regularity in the Motions of 


all theſe huge Bodies, and likewiſe ſuch a De- 
pendency upon one another, that we have the 


tity, and to conclude, that they muſt all be 
ultimately actuated and governed by one and 
the, ſame Faculty of Volition, and conſequent- 
ly by one and the ſame Spirit; for if they were 
governed by diſtinct and independent Spirits, 
it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe that they could 


all have ſo long obſerved fuch a regular Courſe, 


or that ſome one of them would not, before 
now, have run againſt and joſtled another, by 
which our ſolar Syſtem would have been nm 
into Canſulngs and erg diſſolved. . 

5 10. 3 it may be * that, — 
* whole Solar Syſtem to be actuated or go- 
verned by one and the ſame Spirit, yet as it is 
probable that every fixt Star is a Sun, and has 
a Syſtem of its own, though We cannot per- 
ceive the Planets or Comets belonging there- 
unto, becauſe of their ſhining. only by a bor- 
rowed Light, and becauſe of their great Re- 
moteneſs from us; and as it is likewiſe pro- 
bable that there are beyond the fixt Stars ob- 


ſervable by us, an Infinity of other fixt Stars 
or Suns, each with its own particular Syſtem 


of 
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of Planets and Comets; therefore it may be 
fuppoſed,” that every one of thoſe: Syſtems is 
actuated or governed by a particular, diſtinct, 
and independent Spirit of its on; and that 
all thoſe Spirits are. ſo equally powerful, that 
no one of them can in the leaſt incroach upon 


the other. Now this is likewiſe a Suppoſition 


made meerly for the Sake of ſuppoſing: There 


is not, from all the Obſervations we can make, 


the leaſt Ground for it either in Nature or Rea- 
ſon, and conſequently it can never be a Foun- 
dation for our forming any Idea of Diverſity. 

But when we examine the Nature of Things 
with Attention, we ſhall find ſufficient Reaſon 
for forming the contrary Idea, and concluding 
that every one of tlie Syſtems of the fixt Stars 
within our Obſervation, and all the reſt, if 
there be any more, even though infinite in 
Number, muſt be actuated and governed by 
the ſame Spirit, by whom this our Solar Syſ- 
tem is actuated and governed; for though we 
ſuppoſe theſe ſyſtematical Spirits ſo: equaliy 


powerful, that no one of them can by himſelf 
alone incroach upon another, yet as they are 


each actuated by a diſtinct Faculty of Volition, 
_ and abſolutely independent of one another, or 
of any ſuperior Power, ſome two of them 


might, and probably would join their Powers | 
together to demoliſh ſome third, by which 


means the Syſtem of the Univerſe would be 


N 7gih mto Confuſion, and every Day change- 5 
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Proofthereof. yhe ſeveral Syſtems of the fixt Stars, were each 
of them actuated and governed by a diftin& 


ſarily extend far beyond the moſt remote Apr 


ing its Condition; it being at leaſt unreaſbn- 


and Variety of independent Faculties of Voliti- 


on, an everlaſting and 1 1 and 
mender d m IR nt, 


+3, * * 
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Communication from the one to the other: No 
or communicate Motion to any Part of the 
Matter belonging to the other Syſtem. Where 
as it is certain that there is a Communication 


between all the fixt Stars within our Obſerya- 


tion, and this Solar Syſtem: There muſt be 
Particles of that Sort of Matter which we call 
Rays of Light, every Moment paſſing from 
each of the fixt Stars, or communicating Mo- 
tion to the ſame Sort of Matter within this So- 
lar Syſtem, even as far as our Earth, which is 
a prodigious: Way within it, as it muſt neceſ- 


lion of any of the Comets: That this is the 
Caſe is evident from our ſeeing the fixt Stars; 
for if there were no Rays of Light paſſing from 


them; or communicating Motion to the Rays 
of Light within this Solar Syſtem, as far a8 
our — it would be ET for us to ſee 
| them, 
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them. or to have any Idea of chem commu- | 


nigated to our Minds. Since then it is certain 


that there is a Communication between the 


Syſtems of the fixt Stars and our Solar Syſtem,, 


continually and regularly carried on, we muſt 


conclude that the Syſtems of all the fixt Stars 
within our Obſervation, are actuated and go- 
verned by the ſame Spirit, by whom our So- 
lar Syſtem is actuated and governed. And if 
there are any fixt Stars as far beyond thoſe we 
can obſerve, as they are diſtant from us, it is 
highly probable there is the ſame Communi- 
cation of the Rays of Ligh 
ſpective Syſtems, and — the ſame Ar- 
for the Identity of Spirit will hold, 


and. will hold in inſiuitum; ſo that we muſt at 


laſt. with Reaſon. conclude, that let the Uni- 
verſe of Matter be, as to its Extent, as infinite 
a8 the Immenſity of Space, ſo far as it is at all 
actuated, it muſt neceſſarily be ultimately. ac- 
tuated and governed by one and the ſame Fa- 
culty of Volition, and conſequently by one in- 
finite . ine OT: Spirit. wa banged 
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between their re- 
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* 12. Fn now proved, that — Mankind 
| to our Ideas of Things, and our Manner of _— 
Judging about them, the whole Univerſe of ins fon ll Erez. 


of all Animals, ſo far as regards their Mecha- 
niſm and Vegetation, muſt be actuated, influ- 
end and governed, and conſequently pre- 

ſerved 


material Forms, and even the Bodies nity. 


8 


The fundamental Points 


ſerved in their preſent State, by one only ſu- 
preme and univerſal Spirit, we can ' hardly 
doubt of his Power of producing or forming 


what he ſo powerfully, wonderfully, and boun- 


teouſly preſerves. However, that I may not 
be ſaid to take any thing upon Truſt, or upon 
what is called the Prejudice of Education, I 
ſhall next examine, whether this Univerſe,” or 
the preſent State of Things, or any Part there- 
of, was ever produced, and how it came to be 
in the beautiful Order in which it now exiſts. 
F have, I think, proved it to be impoſſible 
that the material World could exiſt one Mo- 


ment in the preſent variegated and regularly 
mutable Form, or that any Part of the Matter 
of which it is compoſed could continue a Mo- 


ment to be what we call Something, without 


the inceſſant Influence of the ſupreme and uni- 


verſal Spirit“. But it may be ſaid, that this 
Influence has been eternal, and exerciſed in the 
ſame Way, and according to the ſame Laws as 
at preſent; and conſequently that the preſent 
Frame of the Univerſe, under the fame regu- 
lar Mutations, has exiſted from all, and will 
exiſt to all Eternity. Let us therefore ſee if 
we can find any thing from Reaſon or Expe- 
rience to contradict this Poſition. Now, we 
may be, I think, fully convinced with regard 


to Mankind, that it is impoſſible they could 


have exiſted from all Eternity, in Spe fame 
5: een e 
: State 
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State they are now in; that is to ſay, indued 


with the ſame Faculties, Paſſions, and Af 


fections they now have; becauſe from Hiſtory 


we may obſerve that every Nation has had a 


Beginning, and that human Knowledge has 
been gradually increafing for thouſands of 


Years-paſt: We may trace almoſt every Art 


and 'Science to its firſt Infancy : There is not- 
the Ruins of any City in the World to be diſ- 
covered, but what we have ſome Memorandums 
left of it in Hiſtory. Whereas, if Mankind 
had eternally exiſted, it would not be poſſible 
for us to trace the Original of any Art or Sci- 
ence, or the original Improvement of any 
Country; for, conſidering the Wants of Man- 
kind, together with their natural Faculties, 


Paſſions, and Affections, particularly their 


Curioſity and Defire after Knowledge, if they 
had exiſted from all Eternity, we muſt ſup- 
poſe that from all Eternity they would have 


been acquainted with all thoſe Diſcoveries 
which the laſt two or three Centuries have, to 


our Knowledge, originally produced; becauſe, 


let us ſuppoſe any Point of Time, Millions of 

Ages paſt, yet the Time before muſt have 
been longer than the Time ſince, and equal 
to that perpetual Eternity to come. There- 


fore, in my Opinion, it implies an evident Ab- 
ſurdity or Inconſiſtency to ſay, that Mankind 
have improved more in theſe laſt four thouſand 
Years _ they did in the Infinity of Ages 
120 Q before 
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Suppoſition 


of a perio- 
dical de- 
ſtrucl ive 


Cauſe conſi- 


dered. 
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before that Time, notwithſtanding their hav- 
ing been from all Eternity indued with the 
ſame Faculties, Paſſions, and Affections they 
now have, and have had at all Times within 
theſe laſt four thouſand Years. And if at any 
Point of Time within the Infinity of Ages paſt, 

Mankind then only began to be indued with 
thoſe Faculties, Paſſions, and Aﬀections they 
now have, and which we find they have always. 

had, ever ſince we have had any Accounts of 
them, either by Hiftory or Tradition, they were 
before that Time a different Sort of Animal 
from what we now call Man; fo that the Sort 
of Animal we now call Man began only to be 


or exiſt, when they began to be indued with 


thoſe Faculties, Paſſions, and Aﬀections with 
which they are now indued, and conſequently 


cannot be faid to have exiſted from all Eter- 


nity. 


$ 13. Upon this it may perhaps be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that at a certain Period or Era of Time, 
and ſo from Time to Time, there has always 
happened ſome natural Cauſe, ſuch as an uni- 
verſal Deluge or Plague, or fome ſuch Cauſe, 
that has deſtroyed the whole Race of Man at 
once, Except one Man and one Woman, or a 


few of the moſt ignorant and moſt illiterate 


Men and Women upon Earth, by which all 
Arts and Sciences, and all Knowledge of paſt 
Ages, have been e loſt and obliterated. 

But 


„ L aa. ll ” 
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But how unnatural and unreaſonable is this 
Sup! poſition ? For, if from ſuch a general Diſ- 


Mer any could eſcape, it would probably be 


the moſt learned and the moſt cunning, or the 
moſt rich and powerful, who, though ſeldom 


the moſt virtuous, are never the moſt ignorant 
and illiterate. Beſides, there is nothing can 
be ſuppoſed in any one Country fit for the ſav- 


ing of any one Man, but what we ſhall like- 
wiſe find, almoſt in every other Country, or 
at leaft in a great many: And moreover, we 


cannot ſuppoſe any probable Cauſe by which 
the whole Race of Man, except a few of the 


moſt ignorant, could be deſtroyed, but what 
would likewiſe deſtroy the whole Race of moſt 


Animals we have now upon Earth; for ſure- 


ly the few, ignorant Perſons who. had ſaved 
themſelves,” could not be ſuppoſed naturally to 
have Bt care, in the Time of ſuch a gene- 
ral Terror, to have ſaved a Breed of every Sort 
of Animals, eſpecially the noxious or loath- 


ſome Animals, even of their own Country 3 


and as there are ſome particular and diſtinct 
Sorts of Animals almoſt in every Country, 
which are not to be found in any other, it is 
impoſſible they could by any natural means 
have ſaved a Breed of thoſe Animals which 
were not to be found in the Country they liv- 
ed in. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Breed 
of Animals, or of any one Sort of Animal 
now upon Earth, were ſupplied by a new Pro- 

GC duction, 
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duction, then the World has: not, from all 
Eternity, exiſted without Intermiſſion in the 
ſame State, and ſubject to no other natural 
Changes but what we now obſerve; and we 
may as well ſuppoſe a Beginning or a Renewal 
of the Race of Mankind, by the immediate In- 
fluence of the ſupreme and univerſal Spirit, as 
to ſuppoſe a Beginning or Renewal of the 
Race or Breed of any other Sort of Animal 
now upon Earth by the ſame Influence: So that 
to ſuppoſe the eternal Duration of the Race of 
Mankind, ſubject to ſuch periodical and almoſt 
univerſal deſtructive Cauſes, appears to me to 


be a Suppoſition, not only improbable but al- 
moſt RI. 


Foundations 5 14. And this Saeco will appear ſtill 
of old Cities more improbable, when we conſider the Na- 
_— io pig ture of Mankind, and the Neceſſity they are 
appeared. under, as well as the Inclination they have to 
build fortified Cities, Caſtles, and Palaces; 
and when we conſider the frequent Decay, 
and almoſt utter razing of old populous 
Cities, and the Riſe of large new ones; for if 
Mankind had exiſted from all Eternity in the 
ſame State they are at preſent, the People in 
every Country would, an infinite Number of 
Times, have been powerful and polite in their 
Turn, and conſequently the whole Face of chis 
Globe would have been before now covered 
with the Foundations of decayed Cities, Caſtles, 


or 
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or Palaces ; fo that there could not be found a 
Place or Spot of Ground, which, upon Exa- 
mination, we ſhould:not find to have been the 
Situation of ſome large City, ſtrong Caſtle, or 
magnificent Palace: The large Vaults, and 
the deep and ſolid Foundations of ſtrong 


_ Caſtles and Fortifications, could not, by any 


Length of Time, be ſo utterly erazed, or ſunk 
ſo'deep- in the Earth, that no Remains of them 
could ever by digging be diſcovered . Upon 
digging deep into the Earth, in ſearch of a ſo- 
lid Foundation for ſome new Caſtle, Fort, or 


Palace, we ſhould every now and then be find- 


ing out and diſcovering large Vaults under 
Ground, or the Foundations of ſtrong Caſtles, 
and great Cities, of which we had not the leaſt 
Memorial in any Hiſtory or Tradition; and as 
we find this to be contrary to Experience, we 


muſt conclude, that the Race of Mankind 


has had a Beginning, and that the firſt Breed 
of Mankind, at leaſt, was the immediate 
Production of the ſupreme and univerſal 


| Spirit. 


$ 15. There is no Way of evading the Force A new addig - 
of this Argument but by ſaying, that this pe- —_— 
riodical, deſtructive Cauſe, Added at every conſidered. A 
time a new Cruſt of many Fathoms thick to | 
this Globe. But this Suppoſition is ſtill more 
ridiculous ; becauſe, if every one of them had 


aided ſuch a Cruſt, as in an' Eternity of Time 
: > TS ©  palt 
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paſt theſe periodical Additions, let them have 
been never ſo remote from one another, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have been infinite in Number, 
the Earth would thereby have become infinite- 
ly. big before this Time. This, Suppoſition 
muſt therefore make another Suppoſition ne- 
ceſſary, which is, that there have been two 
Sorts of periodical natural Deſtroyers of Man- 
kind, one of which added ſuch a Cruſt to this. 
Earth, and the other took it away with all that 

had been built thereon. But then the Buildings. 
upon the former Surface would: begin again to 

appear, or at leaſt ſome of their Foundations 


| would certainly be diſcovered. And beſides, 


- 


The Semina 


Res um of the 


Ancients con- 
dert d. 


the adding or ſubſtracting of this thick Cruſt 
would fo e entirely deſtroy the Race of Man, 
and of all the Animals upon Earth, that no 
Breed of any. of them could poſſibly be left 
alive, or could by any Means eſcape ſuch a 
general Wreck of the animal Nature; and how 
to renew it will, I believe, be found a Diffi- 
culty not eaſy to be ſurmounted, without ad- 


mitting the Interpoſition of the ſupreme and 
univerſal Spirit. 5 


$ 16. This leads me to the Suppoſition made. 


by the Antients, that,-the firſt Breed of all 
Animals and Vegetables was produced from the. 
Sæmina Rerum, or Seeds of Things, which, 
Were lodged in the Matter of which this 3 

is compoſed, * by ſome extraordinary Re- 
volution 
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volition in Nature, it put on its preſent Form; 
and that at firſt it was ſo fertile as to produce 
Men and Women, and all other Sorts of Ani- 
mals, as well as Trees and Plants, of its own 
accord. But none of the Ancients have, ſo 
far as I remember, preſumed to tell us why 
. this Fertility ceaſed, or how long it continued. 
Had it continued until the firſt Children pro- 
duced came to the Age of Ten or Twelve, they 


could have remembered, and they would have 


told their Children, that they had ſeen many 
of the Children, or the young Men and Wo- 


men then alive, growing in the Fields; from 


| whence it would have come to be a general 
Tradition to lateſt Poſterity ; but inſtead? of 
that a contrary Tradition has always, and al- 
moſt univerſally prevailed, fo that this Suppo- 
Htion is contrary to daily Experience, not on- 
ly of the preſent Age, but of all paſt Ages, as 
far as Hiſtory or Tradition can reach. In the 
next Place, it is contrary to Nature; for the 
Seed of every Animal, and indeed of every 
Vegetable, muſt be depoſited: in a proper M- 
dus, before it can be brought to Life, and the 
only proper Nidus for the Seed of moſt, if not 
all Animals, even thoſe of the oviparous Kind, 
is at firſt the Womb of the Female, or of either 
of the Parents, if they be of the Hermaphro- 
dite Kind. And in the third Place, the ex- 
traordinary and abſolute Imbecillity of a hu- 
man Infant, when firſt brought forth, and 
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much more when firſt brought to Life, makes 


it impoſſible to ſuppoſe; that it could ſubſiſt 
and rear itſelf without the Help and Care of 


an intelligent and indulgent Parent. There 
fore, if Mankind ever had a Beginning, we 


muſt ſuppoſe, that the firſt Man and Woman, 
or the firſt Men and Women, were produced 


or formed, at leaſt in ſuch a State as that we 


are now in at the Age of Ten or Twelve, 
moſt probably in that which we call the State 


or Age of Manhood; and ſuch Productions 


could not ſurely 5 from the nne Re- 


rum. f | R 


Mankind muſt Q 15 Conſidering then the Impollbilty, o or 


thert fore have 
been created 
by the ſu- 


the Ridiculouſneſs of all the foregoing Suppo- 


ſitions, and indeed of all Suppoſitions that can 


preme Spirit. be made for evincing the eternal Exiſtence of 


Ard every 
other matcr!- 
al Form. 


Mankind, or their having been frſt produced 


by any natural Cauſe, we muſt not only con- 


clude, that Mankind had a Beginning, but alſo 
that they were firſt produced or made by that 
ſupreme and univerſal Spirit by whom this 


World is preſerved in its preſent wonderful and 


beautiful Form ; and without whoſe Influence 
it would in an inſtant diffolve, and ſink: into 
Loren we cal] groom: S 219 
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$ 18. As it chics pears! to bes certain that 
Mankind had a Beginning, and were originally 
— by the IE and univerſal Spirit; 
2 | ” and 
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and as from Experience and Hiſtory we know, 
that no new Species, either of Brute Animals 
or of Vegetables, is now, or ever was ſince 
the Beginning of human Knowledge, produ- 
ced either by Nature or Art, it is highly pro- 
bable that they likewiſe had a Beginning, and 
were all produced or made at or about one 
and the ſame Time with Mankind, and by the 
ſame ſupreme and univerſal Spirit; for if they 
had a Beginning, their firſt Beginning could 
not ultimately proceed. from any thing elſe. 
And if the whole animal and vegetable Na- 
ture had a Beginning, we have Reaſon to con- 
clude; that this Globe of Earth, our whole 
Solar Syſtem, and in ſhort every material 
Form has had a Beginning, and was alſo for 
the ſame Reaſon produced by the ſame ſupreme 
and-univerſal Spirit ; for as all material Forms 
now ſubſiſt, and ate continued in their preſent 
State, meerly by his Influence and Power, we 
cannot doubt of his Power to produce what 
would evaniſn in a Moment, if his Influence 
were withdrawn. We have therefore, I think, 
even from the natural Lights of our Under- 
ſtanding; the higheſt Reaſon to conclude, that 
this World was originally produced, as well as 
it is conſtantly preſerved, by the ſupreme and 
univerſal Spirit; but whether the whole, or 
any principal Part thereof, was produced all 
at once by an immediate Act of his Power, or 
1 flow Degrees and ſecond Cauſes, i is a Queſ- 
tion 
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234 | The" fundamental Points Ch. 6. « 
tion which, ſo far as I can judge, cannot be 
determined by natural Reaſon, or by Philoſo- t 
phy, or indeed by any thing ſhort of divine a 
Revelation; and to preſume to form imagina- d 


ry and hypothetical Syſtems upon this Subject, t 
as a late French Philoſopher has done, may h 
amuſe the F 'ancy, but it can never, in my f. 
nden enlighten the RY of in. A 
kind. A 
This confirm- 5 19. I have now, 1 pe: demonſtrated Oi 
aged of ryan the Exiſtence of one univerſal, ſupreme, and » 


over-ruling Spirit; - and I have ſhewn, that we 
have the higheſt Reaſon to conclude, that he Tc 
is the Creator, as well as Preſerver of this al 
World, and every thing that exiſts therein, - 01 
which we muſt the more readily aſſent to, as it 1 
is confirmed by the Tradition of the remoteſt th 
Antiquity, and of all Nations, though never | fo 
ſo remote and unacquainted with one another, th 
and though never ſo much differing among le 
themſelves as to every other Tradition; and a of 
reaſonable or probable - Tradition, generally th 
diſperſed, and no where contradicted, is allow- be 
ed to be a good Proof of any Fact, where no th 
other Proof can poſſibly be had. I ſhall in- In; 
deed admit, that this Tradition could never be ha 
any thing elſe but the Tradition of an Opini- er 
on, becauſe the Fact is of ſuch a Nature that We 
it never could be ſupported: by any human Ly 
Witneſs ; but with reſpect to the Creation, or ral 
the 
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the Production of the firſt Breed of Mankind, 


the firſt Man and Woman, or the firſt Men 
and Women, muſt have had, even without 
divine Revelation, a very ſolid Foundation for 
their Opinion. I have already ſnewn, that we 
have the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to believe, that the 


firſt Breed of Mankind were produced or cre- 


ated in that State which we call the State or 
Age of Manhood; that is to ſay, at an Age 
fit for propagating their Species by Procreati- 
on. They muſt have remembered the Time 
when they firſt began to be ſenſible or conſci- 
aus of their own Exiſtence, and the vigo- 
rous. Condition they then found themſelves in; 
and. obſerving afterwards the helpleſs Conditi- 


on in which their Children were born, and the 


Time and Care it required to bring them to 
that mature and vigorous State in which they 
found themſelves, when they firſt perceived 


their own Exiſtence; but at the ſame time ob- 


ſerving, that their Children, from the Moment 
of their Birth, were every Day conſcious of 
their preſent Exiſtence, and not only remem- 
bered every thing that had happened to them 
the Day before, or ſome Days before, but 
likewiſe remembered almoſt every thing that 
had happened to them from their Age of four 
or five to their Age of 18 or 20, ſo that they 
were then conſcious not only of their preſent 
Exiſtence, but of their having exiſted for ſeve- 
ral Yeats preceding: Theſc Obſervations 


could 
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could not but make them reflect upon their own 
beginning to exiſt, and conſider how it was 
brought about; and as they could not remem- 
ber or recollect any thing that had happened to 
them in their State of Infancy, or before the 
Time when they found themſelves in the vigo- 
rous State of Manhood, they muſt have con- 
cluded, that they then only began to exiſt. 


The next Queſtion human Curioſity muſt have 


led them to, muſt have been, how they began 
to exiſt? Upon this Queſtion they could not 
ſuppoſe, that at that Age they began to exiſt 
by Procreation, eſpecially as they ſaw no hu- 
man Creatures but themſelves, or ſuch as were 
of the ſame Age with themſelves; and as they 
could never afcerwards obſerve any ſecond Pro- 
duction of the ſame Kind from Nature, they 
would moſt reaſonably conclude, that they 
owed their Exiſtence to ſome inviſible power- 
ful Being, ſuperior to themfelves, and to every 
Thing in Nature; from whence they would 


naturally ſuppoſe, that the ſame powerful Be- 


ing had produced every thing elſe within their 
Obſervation; and from hence they would of 
courſe conceive an Awe and a Reverence for 


that inviſible powerful Being, which would af- 


terwards be increaſed by Storms of Thunder 
and Lightening, Hurricanes, Earthquakes, 
and other Convulſions of Nature. This they 
would relate, this they would inculcate to their 
Children; and. tus the Tradition Toma we 

handed 
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handed down, and a religious Senſe communi- 
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| cated to all future Generations, even ſuppoſ- 

ing that our Creator had not in us wick 

"ny uch Affen 

; + 20, diane thus convinced myſelf, chat This ſupreme 

; | this one univerſal and ſupreme Spirit muſt mm =" f 
not only the Preſerver but the Author of every = 

> WM Being I can obſerve to exiſt in Nature, I come 

1 of courſe to examine a little into the Nature of =" 

t his Exiſtence z that is to ſay, into thoſe Qua» | 1 

t | lities belonging to him, which we can by any _ | 

3 means diſcover z for we can diſcover nothing . i" 

e elſe of the Nature of any Subſtance or Being, by 1 

material or ſpiritual, but thoſe. Qualities by N 9 

* which it communicates Ideas to our Mind. "= 

But I muſt premiſe, that in every ſuch Inquiry [ | 

y we ought to be extremely modeſt and cautious ; 4 

. becauſe we can have no Idea of the Qualities 1 | 

y or Attributes of the univerſal and ſupreme Spi- 9 

d rit, but what are analogous to; or formed from 5 

5. thoſe Ideas communicated to us by our own 1 

ir 1 Qualities, or the Qualities of other inferior Be- | i 

of ings ; and therefore every Idea we can any way i 

or have of his Attributes muſt be incomplete and 9 

f. obſcure. However, with regard to his Power, ft 

er we muſt be fully convinced of his Omnipo- ih 

8, tence; for from our very Idea of ſelf active 

ey Power we muſt perceive, that it implies Om- 

ir nipotence, in ſo far as it is not reſiſted or con- 

e fined by lome other equa! or ſuperior Power. 
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- an "TOR can be reſiſted or confined by any 
thing but Power; and unleſs the reſiſting or 
confining Power be at leaſt equal to the Power 

reſiſted or confined, it is impoſſible that it can 

either abſolutely reſiſt or confine it. And as 

I have proved, that the Spitit, who is the Au- 

thor and Preſerver of the Univerſe, is not on- 

ly univerſal but ſupreme, there can be no 

Power equal, much lefs ſuperior to him, con- 


ſequently his Power muſt be infinite, or, in 
other mn he muſt be wennn en 
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C And eternal 9 21. From the ſame Idea we muſt be fully 
5 —_—_— convinced of the Eternity of his Exiſtence ; 


er; nor can any Power ceaſe to exiſt, or be 
deſtroyed, but by an equal or ſuperior Power ; 
conſequently his Power muſt have eternally 
exiſted, and muſt exiſt to all Futurity ; that is 
to ſay, his Exiſtence muſt be eternal. And 
likewiſe from the ſame Idea we muſt be fully 
convinced of his Omnipreſence; for a Power 
that can at one Time be exerted only in one 
particular Place, or any Number of particular 
Places, - muſt be a confined Power, and conſe- 
quently muſt be confined by ſome equal or ſu- 


equal, much leſs ſuperior to the Power of the 
univerſal and ſupreme Spirit, his Power may 
at one and the ſame time be every where, 

2 through 


for no Power can begin to exiſt, or receive 
Exiſtence, but from an equal or ſuperior Pow- 


perior Power ; therefore, as no Power can be 


t 


th 
S 
A 
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N the whole Immenſity of Space, ex- 
erted, or, in other Words, he muſt be om» 


nipreſent. 


8 22. Laſtly, As to Intelligence, : we con- And infinitely 
ſider that the univerſal and ſupreme Spirit is intelligent. 


the Author and Creator of Mankind, we muſt 


conclude, that he-is not only an intelligent 


Being, but that he is a Being infinitely intelli- 


gent; for though he has thought fit to give 


to the Mind of Man but a very confined 
and limited Degree of thoſe Faculties or Pow- 
ers, from whence we call Man an intelligent 
Creatute, yet none of them can be any way li- 
mited-or confined in their Author or Giver, 
and therefore he muſt be a Being infinitely in- 


telligent. This we may be convinced of, even 


by Senſation, or by that Method by which we 
diſcover inferior Beings to be intelligent, if we 
will but attend to it. Let us therefore recol- 
lect, that we have no way of diſcovering the 
Faculties, Powers, or Qualities of any exter- 
nal Spirit, but by our Judgment founded up- 


on Obſervations we make from thoſe Ideas that 


are communicated to us by Senſation, Among 
Men whofe Language we underſtand, we eaſily 
diſcover the Qualities of their Spirit by what 
they ſay to us. But as to Men whoſe Lan- 
guage we do not underſtand, and as to all other 
Animals, we have no way of diſcovering the 
. of their Spirit, but by obſerving their 


Actions; 
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Actions; and if we do not ſee them performing 


any Action or Operation, we have then no 


way left to judge of the Qualities of their Spi- 
rit but by -obſerving their Productions; that 


is to fay, the Effects of their Actions or Opera- 


tions. Now as to the univerſal and ſupreme 
Spirit, we have naturally no Converſation with 
him, and therefore we cannot from his Words 


diſcover, I mean by Reaſon or Philoſophy, any 
of the Qualities of his Spirit; nor do we per- 


ceive what we know to be, or at leaſt what 
will be allowed to be the immediate Perform- 
ance of any of his Actions or Operations: I 
ſay allowed to be, becauſe the Growth of Trees 
and Plants, the aſcending of Vapours and the 
falling of Rain, the Petulance of a Hurricane, 
or the darting of Lightening, are vulgarly call- 
ed the Operations of Nature, though a true 
Philoſopher will allow, that every one of them 


is an Operation of the univerſal and ſupreme 


Spirit: But to talk with the Vulgar, as we 
cannot obſerve what we call any of his Actions 
or Operations, we have no Way left to judge 
of his Qualities, but by obſerving the Pro- 
ductions or Effects of his Actions or Ope- 
rations. Now, ſuppoſing that I came into 


an unheard of Country, and upon my firſt 


Arrival, obſerved large Cities, fine Palaces 
with rich Furniture, beautiful and delicious 
Gardens, great Improvements, and many 
Clocks, Watches, and other curious Ow 
a 


of Re11610N' demonſtrated. 


hot yet could obſerve no Perſon at work, nor : 
any Creature of the human Shape, neverthe- 


leſs I ſhould certainly conclude, that there had 


been Men there, or that there was a Sort of 
Creature in that Country as intelligent as the 


Men in this Part of the World, and that all 


the curious Productions I ſaw were owing to 
the Art and Deſign of ſome ſuch Creature. 


This, I believe, would be allowed to be a 


moſt reaſonable Concluſion ; and when we find 
that thoſe Productions, which we call the Pro- 


ductions of Nature, are much more curious, 
much more mechanical, and ſhew in their Tex- 


ture more Art, Deſign, and Contrivance, than 


are to be found in the moſt curious Machines 
that are produced by the Art of Man, have we 
not good Reaſon to conclude, that the Spirit 
whom I have ſhewn to be the Author and Pre- 
ſerver of Nature, is more intelligent, and more 


knowing than the moſt perfect and ingenious 


of the human Species ? This is a Proof of the 


univerſal and ſupreme Spirit's being ſuch an 


intelligent Spirit, that to his Intelligence we 


can ſet no Bounds, not even in our Imagina- 
tion; and it is a Proof which has always been 
obvious, but becomes every Day more obvious 


by the Improvements in experimental Philoſo- 


phy, therefore I wiſh that our Clergy would 


apply themſelves more to the Study of that 


Sdience, and that the Parſon of every Pariſh 
were e provided with, and underſtood how to 
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Concluſion, 


The fundamental Points, 


ſtruments, for explaining the Nature 
to his' People, for it. would, give them 
profound Reverence for the Deity, and a. 


6. 


make the roper Uſe of an e of. In-. 


Things 


a more ; 
a great- 1 


er Reſpect for his Laws, both moral and di- 


vine, than the beſt theological Diſcourſes that 
were ever delivered from the Pulpit; ; but as 
this would ſoon put an End to Superſtition and 

Enthuſiaſm, it is not to be expected in Coun- 


tries where either is eſtabliſhed by. Law, and 


* 


propagated by public Authority, 


$ 23. Having now proved to my own full. 
Satisfaction, and, ] hope, to that of every one 


of thy Readers, not only the Exiſtence of one 


ſole, univerſal, and ſupreme Spirit, but alſo. 


# # < 141 * 


that this Spirit muſt be omnipotent, omnipre- 
ſent, eternal, and infinitely intelligent; for 
every one of his Qualities or Attributes muſt 
be without any Limits or Bounds; and as in- 


finite Intelligence neceſſarily includes 


an Inf. 


nity of all the moral Attributes we can have. 


any Idea of, T have gone far enough for raiſin, 


47] 


in myſelf, and, I think, in others, the higheſt. 5 
Eſteem and moſt 8 Veneration for ſuch. 
a powerful and perfect Being; therefore l ſhall. 
at preſent proceed no farther, but conclude. 
With obſerving, that as his infinite Nature muſt 
be abſolutely incomprehenſible to our finite. 


Underſtandings, the beſt Deſcription w 


we can 


5 give of this univerſal and ſupreme Spirit, is that 


71 1 


* . * %. 
hk * 


"Which. 


of the great and divine Legiſlator of the Jews, 


Chis, of RELICIOR danen role | * 5 
which he has given of himſelf, by the >= 4 = 
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IAM THAT IAM. Exod. F iii. 14 
| Ver. e 40 
CHAP.,VIL, 1 
The nend, of the wy or Soul attempted ta 1 { 
LSE have now formed to myſelf, and, What is pro- + 
periy meant 1 
1 hope, aſſiſted my Readers in form- by Mortalir „ 1 
ing as clear, and as diſtinct an Idea of Matter 1 
and Spirit, and of thoſe Beings that are com. 1 
pounded of both, and alſo of that ſole and ſu- 4 
preme Spirit by whom the whole Univerſe of 5 
Matter muſt be actuated and governed, and to 1 
whom all particular Spirits muſt be ſubjected, 
as can fall within the preſent Extent of the hu- 
man Underſtanding, I may venture, I think, 
upon that great and important Queſtion, Whes . 


ther the Spirit or Soul of what I have called 
compound Beings be mortal? To reſolve 
which we muſt narrowly examine our Idea of  - 
Mortality. By this Idea, I believe, ever 
Man properly means a living Creature's being 
liable to that Change of State or Condition 
which we. call Death. But the Meaning of 
this Word Death. is often miſtaken; for the 
proper and diſtinct Idea to which we annex the 

N 2 Name 
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Name Death, is the Departure of Life or Spi- 
rit from that compound Being which before 
had in it actual Life or Spirit, or at leaſt was 
ſuppoſed, in the common Way of ſpeaking, to 
have Life or Spirit. Thus Animals are ſaid to 
die, when the animal Life or Spirit departs 
from, or goes out of the Body; that is to ſay, 
when one Part of their compound Being de- 
parts, or is ſeparated from the other. This is 
what is properly and particularly meant by 
Death; but, in our common Way of ſpeaking, . 
we ſuppoſe that Vegetables of all Kinds, ſtrong 
Liquors, Fire, &c. have Life or Spirit in 
them, and when we find that Quality loſt or 

deſtroyed, in which we ſuppoſed their Life 
and Spirit to conſiſt, we ſay they die, though, 
properly ſpeaking, they have no ſuch thing as 
Life or Spirit in them. According to the 
common Way of ſpeaking, then, we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh between the animal and the vegetable 
Life or Spirit ; and every Animal has both an 
animal and a vegetable Life or Spirit; but with 
reſpect to Animals, the latter is not regarded; 
for we ſay the Animal dies as ſoon as the Ani- 
mal Life or Spirit departs from it, though the 
vegetable continues for ſome time after, as ap- 
pears from the Growth of the Hair and Nails 
of the human Body for ſome Days after Death, 
Therefore the proper Meaning of the Word 
Death is not an abſolute Ceſſation of Exiſtence, 
or even of Vegetation, and far leſs a Diſſolu- 
TT N | tion 
- ih | 
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tion of the material Part of the Animal, which 14 
may, by proper Methods, be preſerved for 1 
Ages, but a Departure, or a Separation of tze Fl 
_Tpiritual Part from the material Part of its | 9 
compound Being. And from hence it will ap- 1 
pear, that it is not a proper Queſtion to aſk, 

whether or no the Spirit or Soul be mortal? 

For it is the ſame thing with aſking, whether 

or no the Spirit or Soul departs, or is ſepa- 

rated from itſelf? which would certainly be a 

Tongs eprom Queltion, | 


5G A: The proper Queſtion then is, Whether Ceaſing to ex- 
the Spirit of that compound Being, called an => a 
Animal, which 1 have ſhewn to be a Being ; 
-quite different, and of a very different Nature 
from that Subſtance called its Body, be abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed, or ceaſes to exiſt, after Death; 
that is to lay, after it is ſeparated from the Bo- 
dy which it did and was appointed to actuate? 
Now we muſt conſider that a Being may be 
deſtroyed, or ceaſe to exiſt; in two Senſes: A 
Being is deſtroyed, when it ceaſes to be ſuch as 
it was before: So the Body of an Animal is 
deſtroyed, or ceaſes to be the Body of an Ani- : 
mal, when, by Corruption or otherwiſe, the 
Parts are ſeparated, fo as to loſe entirely that 
Form, Shape, or Figure, which it formerly 
had. But then this Body is not abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed; for tho? the Parts of it are diſſolved 
an ſeparated, yet there is not the leaſt Particle 
KR: or 


20 


Spirit muſt 
continue to 
exiſt, if not 
annihilated 
by the Su- 
preme. 
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or N of the Body, whether belonging to 
| the Fluids or Solids, that ceaſes to be a mate- 


rial Particle, Atom, or Subſtance,. and really 
the ſame with reſpect to the firſt Elements of 


Matter that it was before; therefore every 


Particle muſt retain, not only thoſe Qualities 

which are eſſential to Matter in general, but 
alſo thoſe Qualities which are eſſential to that 
firſt Element of Matter to which it belongs: 
Both theſe it muſt certainly continue to have, 


as well after the Diſſolution of the animal 


Body as before. But there is another Sort of 


Deſtruction, or cealing to exiſt, which we call 
Annihilation, by which We, mean, that what 


had formerly an Exiſtence or Being abſolutely 


and totally ceaſes to be, or to exiſt in rerum na- 


ura; which is more than what we commonly | 


mean by nothing. 6 Antibes 


8 3. As to the Grſt 8 of * to 


exiſt, which, as I have ſaid, is not a total De- 


ſtruction, or an Annihilation, but only ceaſing 
to be that Sort of Being which it was before, 


it i is very evident that the Soul or Spirit, by 
being ſeparated from the Body, ceaſes from 
thenceforth to be ſubject to any Perceptions 


or Affections by means of that Body, or to 


actuate that Body, or any Part thereof. But 


as it is a Being diſtinct from the Body, and 
has Qualities which cannot proceed from, the 
Body, or from. any Modification or Motion 

of 
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Sue c de Ste or Soul, as welt as the 
| Pirts' of the Body continue to be Matter, or 


otherwiſe the Soul or Spirit muſt he, upon its 


Sepatätion from the Body, annihilated by a 


Power. If it be granted that it A 


tinues to be Spirit or Soul, then the next 


Queſtion will be, whether or no it continues 
to be the ſame Spirit or Soul that it was before? 


becauſe its ceaſing to be affected by, or to ac- 
tüaàte the Body, does not make it a different 2 


Spirit or Soul, no more than a Man's ceaſing 


to play upon, or to be affected by the Violin, 
Makes him a different Man from what he was 
whilſt he continued to play. Now to reſolve 


this "Queſtion, we muſt recollect what I have 
already ſaid about Identity and Diverſity: As 


to meer material Subſtances, we form our Ideas 


of Identity and Diverfity from their poſſeſſing 
different Parts of Space, or from the material 


Qualities we obſerve in them, and every Dif- 


ference as to thoſe Qualities muſt proceed from 
ſomething that affects our Senſation; but As 
the Spirit or Soul, after its Separation an the 
Body, can no way affect our Senſation, nor 
poſſeſs any Part of Space; and as it has no 
Parts, and conſequently cannot undergo any 
Change or Alteration by a Diſſolution of its 
Parts; therefore we cannot, by any of theſe 
Means, form any Idea of Diverſity with re- 
_ ts the _ or Soul; for which Reaſon, 
. | as 


P , 


And to pre- 
ſerve its re- 
tentive Fa- 
culty. 
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as I haye before ſhewn, we form our: Ideas of 
Identity and Diverſity, with reſpect to Spirit, 


only from thoſe Qualities. or Faculties which 
are proper to Spirit, and with which no meer 
material Subſtance can poſſibly be indued. As 


to the Spirit then of any particular Man after 
Death, if it continues to exiſt, which at preſent 
I ſhall take for granted, I muſt conclude, if 
I paſs any Judgment at all, that it continues to 


be the ſame Spirit, becauſe I have no poſſible 


Way left to diſcover a Diverſity. - But in or- 
der to form a poſitive Argument for concluding 
Identity, I muſt recollect what I have already 


ſhewn, that our poſitive. Idea of Identity as to 


Spirit, when we conſider it as exiſting at dif- 
ferent Times, proceeds from the Obſervations 


we can make upon its. Memory or retentive 


Faculty : Let us therefore inquire, whether we 


have any Reaſon to conclude, that the Spirit 
or Soul retains its Memory or retentive F wer 
ty, after its Separation from the Body. ? 


$ 4. 1 have, I think, fully proved, chat the 


Quality or Faculty of the Mind, which we call 
Perception, cannot ultimately depend upon, or 

proceed from the Body, or from any. Motion 
or Modification of the Parts of the Body; and 


I have likewiſe ſhewn, that as we retain nothing 


but the Ideas communicated to the Mind by 
Perception, the retentive Faculty cannot be a 
Quality of the Body, but of the Mind or Soul 

only; 


1 
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nn as it is a Quality of the Soul only, 
the Soul muſt continue to be indued with it 
even after its Separation from the Body; for 
it is certain, that no Quality, either eſſential 
or accidental, can be deſtroyed, or even alter- 
ed without ſome Cauſe, and the Separation 
of the Soul from the Body can be no Cauſe of 
its loſing a Quality, or of any Alteration in a 
Quality, 'which, from. the Nature of the two 
Beings, can neither depend on, nor proceed 
from its Union with the Body. The perceiv- 
ing and retaining of Ideas by Senſation is a 
Quality which, by the Appointment of the ſu- 
preme Spirit, proceeds from the Union of the 
Soul with the Body; but the receiving of Ideas 
by Reflection, and the retaining of thoſe Ideas 
after they are received, muſt be 2 natural 
Quality of the Soul alone, and cannot there- 
fore proceed from its Union with the Body; 
from whence we muſt conclude, that the Soul 
of every particular Man continues, after Death, 

to be conſcious, not only of its then preſent Ex- 
iſtence, but of its paſt Exiſtence, and of every 
Idea it then perceived or formed by Reflection, 
and ſo muſt continue to be the ſame Soul, or 

Spirit, according to our Idea of Identity, with 
_ reſpect to Spirit, when we conſider it as exiſt 
ing at different times. 


4 5. 11 may here be ſaid, that it is not pro- 
bable that the on will, after its Separation 
from 


from — 
ence anſwered 


Him lo retain __ nne or 
Conſciduſneſs fi its paſt Thoughts or Actions, 
but on the contrary that we muſt with the An- 
cients ſuppoſe, that the whole will be entirely 
forgot, or waſhed away by the River Lyrbe; 
becauſe we daily obſerve, that the Nemdries 
of ſome Men are entirely deſtroyed; and the 
Remembrance of their whole paſt Life wiped 
clean but; even long before their Death, 
old Age; or by ſome Diſeaſe or Caſualty. Now 
in order to ſolve this Difficulty we muſt recol- 
lect what I have before ſaid, that no Man can 
give 4 natural or philoſophical Reaſon for that 
MKri&t Union and Cotteſpondence which we ob- 
ſerve t be between any particular Spirit and 
that Body which it is by the Creator of both 
appeintes to actuate and preſerve: No Reaſon 
can be given, from any thing we know of the 
Nature of the two Beings, why any Man's 
Spirit ſhould act upon that Part of Matter eall- 
ed his Body, and upon no other Part of Mat- 
ter, but by means of that Body, or ſome of 
the Members thereof; or why 2 Diſorder in, 
or an Impreſſion upon his Body, ſnould affect 
his Spirit, and yet that his Spirit ſhould not 
be in the leaſt affected by any Diſorder in, or 
any Impreſſion upon any other Part of Mat- 
ter. Therefore no Man ought to expect a 
philoſophical Reaſon why the Memory, which 
is a Quality proper to the Mind only,  th6uld 
vin — by * — of the Body. But, 
| OS 
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| | Saales how much we obſerve ſome of the | 

Qualities or Faculties of the Soul to be im- 
= | ſow by the Age of the Body; and that we 
. often ſee every Faculty or Quality of the Soul 
; weakened, or very much diſturbed by Old-age, 
4 or by Diſeaſes or Caſualties: And conſidering 
. that when Men are in a deep Sleep, the very 
] Perception or Conſciouſneſs of their own Exiſt- 
y ence, . and even their ſelf. active Quality, which 
4 
L 


are two of the moſt eſſential Qualities of Spirit, 

| are for that / time, to all Appearance, wholly 
b | ſuſpended, we mult either conclude that there 
* is no ſuch thing as Spirit, but that all our Mo- 
tions, Actions, and Thoughts, depend upon, 
and neceſſarily proceed from the Modification 
or Mechaniſm of the Body, and the various 
Motions its Parts are put into by external ma- 
terial Cauſes, which I have proved to be im- 
poſſible; or we muſt conclude, that the ſu- 
preme and omnipotent Spirit has ſo ordered it, 
that while the Union — the Soul and Bo- 
dy continues, the Soul or Spirit cannot exer- 
ciſe any of its own proper Faculties, ſo as to 
communicate any Ideas to that compound Be- 
ing called the Animal, without a Fitneſs in the 
Organs of the Body, to be exerciſed or acted 
We upon by the Spirit; and that therefore, when- 
5a ever there happens a Defect or Diſorder in any 
ich of the Organs of the Body, the Spirit appears 
uld to be deficient, or out oſ Order, and can never, 
ut, a the as recover of that Diſorder, 
ing Hs | unleſs 
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unleſs the material Organs of the Body ſhall 


happen to recover their right Tone or Diſpo- 
ſition, But after the Union of the Soul and 


Body is diſſolved, we cannot ſuppoſe: that the 
Soul, which is a Being quite diſtin& from the 
Body, will be any way affected with the Diſ- 
orders which happened to the Body during the 
Union, no more than it is with that Corrupti- 


on and Diſſolution which afterwards attends the 
Parts of which the Body was compoſed, as that 
cloſe Connection and Dependency, which was 


eſtabliſhed between the Soul and the Body, by 


the ſole Will of the almighty and ſupreme 
Spirit, for the Support and Preſervation of the 
Animal will then be intirely diſſolved: Since 


then, it is taken for granted, that the Soul will 
not be annihilated by Death, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that it will, after Death, recover the full Uſe 
of all its own proper Faculties, by which 1 
mean all thoſe Faculties which never did natu- 


rally or eſſentially depend upon, or in any 
Manner proceed from the Body, or from its 
Union therewith; and as the perceptive Facul- 
ty by Senſation is the only Faculty or Quality 
of the Soul which we can ſuppoſe to depend 


upon, or to proceed from its Union with the 


Body. therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, that as ſoon 
as it is ſeparated from the Body, it will reco- 
ver the full and free Uſe of all its other Fa- 
culties, among which we muſt reckon that 
which we cal the retentive Faculty, or Memo- 
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ry, Ad far as relates to thoſe. Ideas which aid 
not c proceed from Senſation. 


| 8 6. We are not to eee that a Sub- This Anſwer 


not perceive its Exiſtence, nor are we to con- 


clude, that a Being is not indued with any par- 


ticular Quality, becauſe we do not perceive that 
it is: Every Day's Experience muſt ſhew us 
that ſuch a Way of Judging muſt be ridicu- 
lous. When aMan is in a deep Sleep, neither he 


himfelf, nor any one elſe, can perceive the Exiſt= 
ence of his Soul, nor any of thoſe Powers or 


Faculties with which it is indued : There is no 
ſelf or voluntary Motion, there is no Percepti- 
on or Conſciouſneſs, nor any Memory then in 
the Man, yet we are not to conclude that his 
Soul then ceaſes to exiſt, or that it ceaſes to be 


indued with all the Faculties it enjoyed before 


the Man fell aſleep: On the contrary we find, 
that as ſoon as he awakes, he recovers not only 
the Faculties of ſelf or voluntary Motion, and 
Perception or Conſciouſneſs, but likewiſe that 


of Memory, with reſpect even to thoſe Ideas 


he had received or formed before he fell aſleep. 


In like Manner we often ſee that a Man, by the E. 


Violence of a Fever, loſes his Memory quite: 
He does not know his moſt intimate Friends: 


He retains no one Idea of his paſt Life: Let 


we are not to conclude that his Soul ceaſes to 
be indued with its retentive Faculty, or to be 
N of any of the Ideas it had before re- 

eee 


ſtance or Being does not exiſt, becauſe we do ö * 
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ceived, or formed, becauſe wo generally find, 
that when the Man is fully re-eftabliſhed in his 


Health, and all the Organs of his Body reſtor- 
ed to their right Tone, he then recovers his re- 


tentive Faculty, not only as to Ideas afterwards 
received or formed, but alſo as to moſt of thoſe 


he had received or formed before he was taken 


ill. The Reaſon then of the Suſpenſion of the 
Faculties of the Soul in a Man that is faſt 
aſleep, or labouring under a high Fever, muſt 


be becauſe the Organs of the Body are not in 
that Tone or Diſpoſition proper for the Soul to 
exerciſe even its own Faculties, whilſt it con- 
tinues to be united to the Body. If theſe Or- 
gans never recover their right Tone and Diſpo- 


| ſition, which is generally the Caſe with old de. 


crepit Perſons, the Exerciſe even of the p 


Faculties of the Soul remains ſuſpended, uncl 
the Union between Soul and Body be diſſolv- 
ed. But there is no more Reaſon to ſay, that 


the Soul of a doating old Man has loſt entire- 
ly its Faculty of retaining, and all the Ideas it 


was before poſſeſſed of, than there is to ſay, 
that the Soul of a Man in a deep Sleep, or un- 
der a raging Fever, has loſt its Faculty of Self- 
motion, Perception, and Memory, together 
with all the Ideas it was before poſſeſſed of. 
And from the Experience we have of the lat 


ter's recovering the retentive Faculty, &. we 
ought certainly to conclude, that the Soul mo 
not, by Old- age, ar:ever-by Death itlelf, loſe 


any 


at 
Ic 
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: any of. its own proper Qualities, or any of cthoſe 
dess dt was. before poſſeſſed of, which, did not 
progeed from, m its Unigg with the Bede fiogvp 


7 7 "How Bien are received; into, or from: Conjecture 
ed, by the Mind, or how they. continue to exiſt 3 by 
in the Mind, either before or after its Separati- Dreaming. 
on from the Body, it is impoſlible for us in this | 
Life to, comprehend; but I have proved that 
they can exift no where elſes and to me it 
ſeems probable, that ſome new Sort of Moti · 

on of the animal Spirits in the Veſſels of the 
Brain, is the ultimate Cauſe of every new Idea 
raiſed: in the Mind by Senſation, and the Ef- 
f fect, of every new Idea raiſed by Reflection, 
mich being once raiſed muſt be there retain- 

| ed, otherwiſe, we could never recollect any Idea 
we. had formerly received or formed. But 
though the Idea he retained. in the Mind, yet. " 
during its Unign with the Body, the Author 
of Nature ſeems to have ſo appointed, that 
it can never, during that Union, recover 
or recollect any Idea it has before receiv- 
ed or, formed, unleſs. it can again give the 
ſame Sort of Motion to the animal Spirits in 
the ſame Veſſels of the Brain, which, by many 
Cauſes affecting the Animal Spirits, or the 
Veſſels of the Brain, it may be rendered un- 
able to do. This Conjecture ſeems to be con- 
firmed by the Phænomenon of dreaming; for, _ 
whilſt a Man is | awake, and Maſter of himſelf, 

the 
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the Mind can and does direct the Motions of 
the animal Spirits in the Brain, and conſe- 
quently may - recolle&t and contemplate what 
Ideas it pleaſes, and in what Order it pleaſes ; 
from whence it follows, that our Ideas or 
Thoughts are then regular, and properly ran- 
ged, ſeparated, or connected. But when a 
Man is aſleep, the Mind, it ſeems, gives up 
or ſuſpends its Government or Direction of the 
animal Spirits, which, however, do not ceaſe 
to move in the Brain, often with the ſame 
Force, or near the ſame Force, as when he is 
awake, and by that Means continue to com- 
municate Ideas to the Mind; but as the animal 
Spirits then move irregularly, and without any 
Order or Direction, the Ideas they communi- 
cate are generally confuſed, ill connected, with- 
out any Order, and often monſtrous, as our 
Dreams generally are. And 1 ſhall add, that 
when a Man is in what we call a ſound Sleep, 
the Motions of the animal Spirits in the Brain 
are ſo ſlow and weak, that they do not engage 
the Attention of the Mind, which is the Reaſon 
why we then have no Dreams; that is to ſay, 
no Ideas communicated to the Mind in ſuch 
a forcible Manner, as to make it attend to, 
and remember them; and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon we find ourſelves always more refreſhed 


with Sleep when we do not R than when 
we do. 
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and recollecting Ideas, whilſt it continues 
united with the Body. But its retaining 1 
Idea it has once received or formed cannot pro- 
ceed from, or naturally depend upon this Mo- 
tion; for if it did, it would ceaſe to retain tha 
a as ſoon as the Motion ceaſed, and conſe · 
quently could never recollect any one Idea it 
had formerly received or formed: Nay, the 
Ideas received by Reflection neither do, nor 
can originally proceed from any Motion of the 
animal Spirits in the Brain; for the Difference 
between an Idea received by Senſation, and an 
Idea received by Reflection, ſeems to be, that 
the former is the Effect of a certain Motion 
given to the Animal Spirits in the Brain by an 
external Cauſe,” whereas the latter is the Effect 
a Quality inherent in the Mind, and the 
Cauſe of a certain Motion given to the animal 
Spirits in the Brain, which Motion the Mind, 
by the Appointment of its Creator, is, during 
its Union with the Body, obliged to give, in 
order to retain that Idea, and muſt, during the 
Union, renew that Motion every time it re- 
collects that Idea; therefore we muſt look up- 
on every new Idea the Mind receives by Re- 
flection, or forms from thence by any of its 
own Operations, during its Union with the 
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the Brain ſeems: then, as I have ſaid, to be e 


Means which the Author of Nature has ap- Quality added 
pointed for the Mind's receiving, forming, 0 the Mind. 
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Body as a new Quality added to 
1 which does not o 1: 
from, or depend upon its Union with the 
| and this. we ſeem, 1 in our common Way 
of ſpeaking, taiackno for every ſuch 
acquired Knowledge is, in moſt, if not all 
Languages, called a. Qualification; whereas 
na nem Idea, meerly by Senſation, 
is.ever. called by that Name. Now, as no 
Quality, which any Subſtance: or Being has 


ance: acquired, can be altered, much leſs de- 


I without:a. Cauſe, and as no Cauſe can 


bonne or imagined;| by which any ſpi- 
rietulQualiapinjerencin;. erabürnetrüng upon 
| 


ceeding from, not depending h the Body 
can be altered or deſt ve muſt-ſuppoſe 
that: the Mind, after its Separation from the 
Body, will retain every. ſuch Idea, which ie 
had received or formed during its Union with 
that what we in this. Life call Forgetfulneſs 
does not proteed from any: Defect or Alteratiz 
on in the Mind itſelf, but from ſome Defect 
or Alteration in the Animal Spirits, or the 
Veſſels of che by which the Mind is 
diſabled to give that Motion to the animal 
Spirits, which the Author of Nature has made 
neceſſary, during its Union with the Body, 
for its recollecting ſuch an Idea; but as it 


would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe any ſuch Means 
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ED together in the Mind, I think, it is 
moſt probable, that the Mind will then have 
them always, and all -together in its View. 
Theſe Concluſions we muſt neceſſarily draw, 
from the Nature of the Spirit or Soul, if it 
continues to exiſt after its Separation from the 
Body; and this it muſt do, as I have ſhewn it 
doe a Being in its own. Nature quite diſtinct 
from the Body, and indued with Qualities 
which cannot be Qualities of any meer materi- 
al Subſtance, nor reſult from any Modification or 
Mechaniſm of the Parts of any meer material 
Subſtance; conſequently we muſt conclude, 
that the human Spirit or Soul will, after Death, 
continue to be the ſame identical Spirit in every 
reſpect as it was before, except as to its actu- 
ating, and being acted upon by the Body to 
which it was united, and except as to thoſe 
Ideas which proceeded from its being ſo acted 
upon, and from whence it never formed any 
intellectual Idea by Reflection“: I ſay we muſt 
form this Concluſion, unleſs we ſuppoſe the 
Soul to be, at the Time of its Separation from 
the Body, annihilated. Therefore I ſhall 
now proceed to inquire, -whether we have any 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe that it will then be abſolute- 
ly. annihilated, or ceaſe to exiſt in rerum natura. 


The Soul can- $3 10. 7 to the Na e and e Spi- 
not be ſup- 


poſed to be rit, We neither can, nor does it become us to 
annihilated. preſcribe Bounds to his Power, or to dare to 


Chap. IX. 5 3. 
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ſay what he can or cannot do, but from that 
intuitive Knowledge which he has given us, 1 
believe every Man will grant that we conceive it 
| to be as impoſſible that ſomething ſhouldof itſelf 
become nothing, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) become ſomething.” 

If then the Spirit or Soul be ſomething; that is 

to ſay, a Being, or a Subſtance taken in its moſt * 
extenſive Senſe, it muſt continue to be ſome- 

thing, after its Separation from the Body, as 

well as before, and conſequently muſt after- 

wards continue to exiſt, unleſs it be at that 

time annihilated by the almighty and ſuprenmnmem 
Spirit, which is not to be ſuppoſed, without 
aſſigning ſome: very good Reaſon for ſuch an 
extraordinary Act of his Power; and no ſuch. 

Reaſon was ever yet aſſigned, or, I believe, 


- 


| ever can be aſſigned by mortal Man. I ſay, 

; an extraordinary Act of his Power, becauſe. . 
we never did perceive, and I doubt much if 

Hh we can coneeive any ſuch Exertion of his 

F Power. The Parts of any material Subſtance: 

may be, and are frequently diſſolved, and fo- 

I diſperſed, that it no longer communicates any 

b Ideęa to us, and conſequently not only ceaſes 

ö to be that S ort of Subſtance which it was be- 


fore, but really becomes what we, in our 
a common way of ſpeaking, call nothing; yet 
nevertheleſs we conceive, and indeed cannot 


. but conceive, that no one Particle or Atom of 

n the Matter of which that Subſtance con 
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Object ion 
from an old 
Maxim ſtated. 


is: abſolutely annihilated; or ceaſes to exiſt in 


rurum natura. But with reſpect to a pure ſpi- 
ritual Being, which from the very Nature of 
it can have no Parti, it is impoſſible for us to 
conceive how it can be diſſolved, or ceaſe to 
be the ſame Sort of Being; and to ſuppoſe 
what we cannot conceive; and what is contra- 
dicted by every thing we do perceive in Nature, 
to me * be a very extravagant Sup- 


an Ar: on may, I know be raiſ- 
the future Exiſtence of the Spirit or 


Soul from that old Maxim which ſays, that 
Nibit off in intellecti quod non fuit prius in ſenſu. 
In ſupport of which they ſay, that a Man can- 
not perceive or receive an Idea of any of the 
Faculties of the Soul, or even of his own Ex- 
iftence;- until either the Motion of ſome of the 
Parts of his Body, or of ſome external Part of 
Matter has communicated: to his Mind ſome 
y Senſation ; from whence it may be ar- 
guedy' that, as the Soul, after its Separation 
from the Body, can have no Idea by Senſati- 
on it cannot then have an Idea of any of its 
own Faculties, or a Conſciouſneſs of its own 
Exiſtence ; nor can it then eomimunieate Mo- 
tion to any Part of Matter, as we find that it 
cannot, during its Union with the 
munieate Motion to any external Part of Mat- 
ter but b ymeans of the Members of its Boch 


— 
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Anm. Now I Mall grant, that it 18 very dif- Anſwered. 
if not impoſſible for us to explain or 

deſc by Words, how a Man could have 
even a Conſciouſneſs of his own Exiſtence, be- 

fore having received ſome Idea by Senfation); 

but I have already fully proved, t 
Senſation itſelf, nor any Idea thereby com- 
municated, can exiſt in, or naturally proceed 
from any of the Parts of the Body, or the 


Motion of any of the Parts of the Body: They Wi 
can exiſt no where but in the Mind or Soul x 1 

„and they proceed from the Motion f * it 
ſome of the Parts of the Body, not from any 10 
thing in the Nature of either, but meerly from | 


the Will and Appointment-of -the ſupreme 
it, Who was the Author of both. The 
Ideas we receive by Senſation are often, tis 
true, the Occaſion, perhaps were the firſt Oc- 
C of our reflecting, and thereby perceiv- 
ing Ideas of the Qualities of our own Spirit or 

ul; but ſuch Ideas, when received, are as 
different from any Idea we ever received hy 
Senſation, as the Idea of a C is from tlie | 
Idea of a Sound, and can no more be ſaid to 
an they can be faid 
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to have been in our Pocket. They neithier 
proceed from, nor depend upon any one of our 
Senſations; but proceed ſolely from a Quality 
given to the human Spirit, which no Brute 
Spirit is indued with ; therefore they muſt pro- 

cced from, and exiſt in the Mind alone, 
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but any Dependance upon its Union with the 

Body; and as what has once an Exiſtence 

muſt continue to exiſt, unleſs an end be put 

to its Exiſtence by an adequate Cauſe, there- | 

fore we muſt ſuppoſe, that all the Ideas of this 

Sort, which the Mind received or formed dur- 

ing its Union with the Body, muſt continue to 

exiſt" therein after its Separation from the Bo- 

dy, as the Diſſolution of the Union can be no 

| adequate Cauſe of putting an end to the Ex- 

| iſtence of that which neither proceeded from, 

nor depended upon that Union: They muſt 

therefore, I ſay, continue to exiſt in the Mind, 

unleſs they be erazed by an Exertion of the 

Power of the ſupreme Spirit; and ſuch an Ex- 

l eñrtion of his Power we have not the leaſt Rea- 

fon to ſuppoſe. And as to the Power which 

our Spirit or Soul may have to give Motion 

to Matter, we know that, during its Union 

with the Body, it does originally give mo- 4 

tion to ſome of the internal Fluids of the Bo- | 

dy, by which means it gives motion to the 
Body, or ſome of the Members thereof; 
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therefore the Power of giving Motion to Mat- a 
ter is a Quality inherent inthe Soul; and as a 
Power can, from its own Nature, neither be ö 


deſtroyed nor confined but by an equal or ſu- 
perior Power, this Power muſt remain in the 5 
Soul after its Separation from the Body, but 
under the Limitation preſcribed to it by 'the 
ſupreme Power, The Limitations preſcribed 


. of ReLrGron 


to it, during its Union with the Body, 

ly know, but what Limitations may be 
cribed to it after its Separation from the 
Body, it is impoſſible for us to conceive, much 
CC oof Undermine 220 
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F 13. It may likewiſe perhaps be objected; ObjeRion 


from accidens 
ualities 
ces, we know that every Part of Matter . 


that from what we know of material Subſtan- 


not only all the eſſential Qualities of Matter, 

but alſo ſome particular accidental Qualities of 

its own, by which it is diſtinguiſhed: from all 

other Parts of Matter; and that any particu- 

lar material Subſtance ceaſes to be that parti- 

cular and identical material Subſtance, when 
thoſe particular accidental Qualities are deſtroy- 

ed or ceaſe to exiſt: Nay, we know, that 
when all the accidental Qualities of any parti- 
cular material Subſtance ceaſe to exiſt, it then 
ceaſes 'to exiſt as a particular material Sub- 
ſtance, and begins to exiſt only as a Part of 
that paſſive Being called Matter in general. 
Then vith reſpect to ſpiritual Beings, we not 
only know that every one of them muſt be in- 
dued with all the Qualities eſſential to Spirit, 
but alſo that every one of them is indued with 
ſome accidental Qualities, by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all the reſt; therefore, if theſe 
accidental Qualities ſnould be deſtroyed, or 
ceaſe to exiſt in any one of the particular Spi- 
rits now exiſting in the Univerſe, it would 
ceaſe 
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ceaſe to exiſt as a e diſtinct Spirit, and 
would begin to exiſt only as a Part of that ac- 
tive Being called Spirit in general. From 
hence it is to be preſumed, that by the Death 
of the Animal all thoſe particular accidental 
Qualities which diſtinguiſned the Spirit of that 

Animal from Spirit in general, and from the 
Spirit of every other Animal, will be deſtroyed, 
or will ceaſe to exiſt, and conſequently the 


Spirit of that Animal will ceaſe to exiſt as a 


particular diſtinct Spirit, and will begin to ex- 
iſt only as a Part of Spirit in general. To 


confirm this it may be ſaid, that the Method 


by which we now diſcover a Diverſity of Spi- 
rits, is by obſerving a particular and diſtinct 


Activity, a particular and diſtinct Volition, | 


and a particular and diſtinct Conſciouſneſs in 
each Animal, the Particularity of every one of 
which Qualities muſt be accidental, -and the 
Reaſon why it is thus made particular in'the 
Spirit of each particular Animal, is becauſe 
it has in this Life a particular and diſtinct Bu- 


ſmeſs, which is, to actuate and preſerve a par- 


ticular and diſtinct Body of its own ; but when 
it is ſeparated from that Body this Reaſon will 
ceaſe; and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
whatever is particular in theſe ſpiritual Quali- 
ries will ceaſe to exiſt; from which time the 
Spirit of that Animal will begin to exiſt only as 


Spirit in general, and not as 2 een * 
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0 Spirit too by which our Body is actuated, we 
d know, and muſt be convinced, that as ſoon as 
' it is ſeparated from the Body, it muſt ceaſe to 
+ BM be any longer indued with a perceptive Facul- 
Y ty by Senfation ; ; and conſequently all 'thoſe 
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[ Fr. In anſwer to this it mult be obſerved, Anſwered. 3 
- W Ces as to material Subſtances we know., 5 
5 er, eee convinced, that no particu- he 
b lar accidental Quality, which any particular al. 
1 Fart of Matter has once received, either from ly. 
t Natbfe or Art, can be deſtroyed, or any way 1 
e altered; without an adequate Càuſe; and we 4 
> not only can conceive, but know many ade- 1 
e quate Cauſes by which the particular acciden- 'q 
a tal Qualities of material Subſtances may be, fl 
- and daily are deftroyed or altered. As to the jt 
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n Ideas which it received meerly by that Facul- ſ 
ff ty, and from which it formed no Idea by Re+ 1 
e flection, muſt be deftroyed, or ceaſe to exiſt in ll! 
to it, as they proceeded from, and depended up- 

e on its Union with the Body; but thoſe Ideas 

1 vhich it received by Reflection can neither be 

- deſtroyed nor altered, by its being deprived of 

n its perceptive Faculty by Senſation; nor can 

Il it thereby loſe any even of its Knftist Ideas, 

It from whence it formed an intellectual Idea, 

i- becauſe the Exiſtence of the latter muſt pre- 


ſetve tlie Exiſtence of the former. Theſe Ideas 
therefore are” accidental Qualities of the Soul, 
which can neither be deſtroyed nor altered by 
ts ts Separation from the Body, nor can we con- 


ceive 


£68. 
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tereſt of Man- 
kind in this 
Liſe. 


The true In- 
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3 any adequate Cauſe by which chey can be 


altered or deſtroyed, unleſs it be by an Exer- 
tion of the Power of the ſupreme Spirit, which 
we have not the leaſt Reaſon to ſuppoſe. Con- 


ſequently, as theſe Ideas are different in every 


different Man, the Spirit or Soul of every par- 


ticular. Man will continue to be particular and 
diſtinct, after its Separation from the Body, as 
well as it was before. # 


that, even from Reaſon and Philoſophy, we 


muſt be convinced that the human Spirit or Soul 


vill continue to exiſt after Death; that it will 
continue to be conſcious, not only of its then 
preſent particular Exiſtence, but of its whole 


paſt Exiſtence, and of all its intellectual Ideas, 


and alſo of ſuch of its ſenſitive Ideas from 


whence it formed any intellectual; and con- 


ſequently that it will continue to be the very 
ſame identical Spirit or Soul. What new Ideas 
it may acquire after its Separation from the 


Body, it is. impoſſible for us, by any Sort of 


natural Knowledge, to diſcover or comprehend ; 
but as it will retain the Ideas of all its Thoughts 
and; Actions, ſo far as they related either to 
Religion or Morality, this Reflection alone 
ſhould make us extremely careful, whilſt our 
Soul does continue united with the Body, that 
it may not, after its Separation, be accompa- 
nied with any yery troubleſome or tormenting 
Ideas, 


. it; have now, 1 hy 1 Hun 
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getable, and even the Bodies of Animals, ſo 
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Ideasj/but on the contrary, that it may be ac! 
companied with as many as poſſible of ſuch as 
may be agreeable; and delightful; and in order 
to form ſome Sort of Judgment what Ideas 
may probably be of the one Kind or the other, 
it will be proper to examine a little into the 
Paſſions and Affections of the Spirit, which 
may be called the Las preſeribed by its Cre- 
ator, for regulating its Conduct, whilſt it con- 
tinues united with the Body, which ſhall " the 
ee of the next e 1 
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eluſions from our intuitive or expe- and vegetable 
rimental Knowledge of the Nature of Things, ama 
eſpecially that of our own Nature, I ſhall con- able. 
tinue the ſame Method, becauſe, T think, it is 
the only Method by which we can come at 
Fruth, or acquire any real Knowledge. From 
daily Experience we obſerve, that all the Parts 
of Matter, whether rude, mechanical, or ve- 


far as regards their Materiality, Mechaniſm, 
or Vegetation, are governed by, and do ob- 
ſerve certain eſtabliſned and invariable Laws; 
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in different Sorts of Matter, yet every Sort is 


eonſtantly and invariably governed by the 
Laws which we kind to be proper to the Sort, 


without any Power in itſelf 40 alter, or ne- 


glect the Obſervance: of thoſe Laws. Theſe 
Laws we in general call the Laws of Nature; 
and from! thence I have ſhetn, chat all the 
Parts of inanimated Matter within our Ob 


ſervation, and alſo the Bodies of Anima, ſo 


far as regards their Materiality, Merhaniſmm, 


or Vegetation, muſt be influenced or actuated 


by one ſole, ſupreme, and intelligent Spirit; 
according to thoſe Rules gr Laws which he in 


his infinite Wiſdom foreſaw would be the moſt 
proper for anſwering his great Defign; for 
as there can be no natural and nedeſſary Con- 
nection between thoſe Laws and the Parts of 
Matter which are governed by them, and 


much leſs. between them and the ſupretne Spi- 
rit, who has preſcribed them, there ean be 


none other but this moral Reaſon for their be- 
ing ſo conſtant and invariable; and this Rea - 
ſon, confirmed by Experience, is ſufficient for 
convincing us that theſe Laws have continued 
to be the ſame ſince the preſent Syſtem of things 


had a Being, and that they will continue to be 


the ſame as long as the ſupreme Spirit is pleaſed 
to continue the projent e of wan we * 
the World. SE | 
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Parts of Matter that are actuated by theſe Spi- 
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82. As the inanimated Parts of Matter are Animal Laws 
chus governed by certain Laws or Rules, {oj Note. 
we: ſhall upon Examination find, that the ani- able, ſome 
mated Parts of Matter, or rather the Spirits variable. 

by which the Bodies of Animals are actuated, 

are ſubject to certain Laws or Rules, which, 

like the others, are different in different Sorts 

af Animals. But with reſpett to theſe animal 

Laws of Nature ſome are variable; that is to 

ſay, it is in the Power of the animal Spirit 


whether it ſhall obey them or no; and others 


are in variable; that is to ſay, the Spirit muſt 


ſubmit to them whether it will or no; conſe- 
quently the former may be called the volunta- 
ry, and the latter the neceſſary Laws of the 


animal Nature: For Example, it is a Law of „ 


the animal Nature, that ſome Senſations ſhould 


give us Pleaſure, and that others ſhould give 


us Pain: This is a neceſſary Law; for we 
cannot avoid feeling the Pleaſure or the Pain. 


It is another Law of the animal Nature, that 


we ſhould ſeek Pleaſure and avoid Pain: This 


is A variable or voluntary Law; for we may 


avoid the former, and ſubmit to, or even ſeek 


the latter. As to all theſe Laws likewiſe we 


ſhalt find, that there is no natural and neceſſary 


Connection between them and the Spirits that 


obſerve, or ought. to obſerve them, nor is there 
any ſuch Connection between them and the 


rits; 6 we muſt conclude, that they 
| depend 
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Law of Self. 


pre ſer vation. 


depend entirely upon the Will and Pleaſure of 
the ſupreme Spirit, and proceeded from his 

having foreſeen, that they would be the moſt 

proper for that Species of Animals he intended 


to create; from whence we muſt be convinced, 


that they have always continued, and will con · 


tinue to be the ſame, as long as he is pleaſ- 
ed to continue or ee the ſume 1 5 
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the animal Nature, by which the Spirit is made 
to feel Pleaſure or Pain, by. means of Senfati- 


on, from Impreſſions made upon the Body; 


and alſo that Law by which it is made to pur- 
ſue the one, and to avoid the other. The 
firſt of thoſe was certainly deſigned by the Au- 


thor of Nature for enforcing, and the laſt for 
being ſubſervient to a third Law of the animal 


Nature, which is that of Self- preſer vation. 
By Experience we find, that not only Man- 


kind, but every living Creature, is indued 


with a Deſire to preſerve its animal Being, even 
without any Regard to the Pain with which its 
Death may be attended; for though an End 
may be put to the animal Being by ſeveral 


Means, without giving any ſenſible Pain, yet 


thoſe Means, when known, are avoided with 


as much Care, as if the moſt racking Tor- 


ments were to be felt from them. Nay, ve 
often avoid purſuing that Pleaſure which we 
apprehend 
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apprehend may be the Cauſe of our Death, and == 
ve often not only ſubmit to, but greedily ſeek 
after excruciating Pain; when we think it may 
contribute towards the prolonging of our Life, 
and both thoſe we ought to look on as our Du- 
ty, when we conſider how deeply and how ge- 
nerally the Deſire of Life has been planted in 
the animal Nature; becauſe from thence we 
muſt conclude, that it was the Deſign, and is 
the Will of that ſupreme Spirit who gave us a 
Being, and who has given to Mankind ' more 
Foreſight, and a greater Liberty of acting in 
this reſpect, than he has been pleaſed to beſtow 
upon any other Creature we know; conſequent- 
ly, to abſtain from any Pleaſure by which Life 
may be endangered, or to ſubmit to any Pain 
by which. it may be prolonged, muſt be a Law 
of Nature ſuperior to that of purſuing Pleaſure 
and avoiding Pain; from whence it neceſſarily © 
follows, that Self-murder (a Crime which no 
Animal but Man is ever guilty of) muſt be a 
Breach of the Law of Nature, a Diſobedience 
to the Will of the great and omnipotent Law- 
giver, and an ungrateful Return for that Liber- 


ty of acting which he has been ſo PRAISE 
pleaſed to beſtow apa 


„ t! Wo” 


5 4. There are . other Paſſions and Laws ſubſer 
Affections of the Mind or Spirit, which may 0 f.. 
be called the Laws of the animal Nature, all 
of which are ſubſervient to this Law of Self. 


| 1 F : 


M4 


Te fundamental Points, Ch. 8, 
preſeryation : Sych as Fear, hich makes us 


guard againſt or fly from whatever we think 


way hurt us: Courage, which makes us pur. 


_ ſhe gur Plealare, or that (which we think vill 
BETS towards rP reſeryation or Happi- 


neſs, through - maniteſt t Difficulties and Dan- 
gers Anger, which upon an an Injury offered, 
or other Proyocation given, adds, as it were, 
3 ne Life to ur. 75 and gives a new Spring 
to every Limb or Member of our Body, by 
which we are 2 bled to repel the Injury of- 
ſered, to reſent the Provocation given, or to 
defend ourſelves againſt that w 


FLEE 


| Reyenge, by Which we are incited to puniſh 


any Creature that does us an Injury, whereby 
other Creatures are kept 1 in awe, and thereby 
are often intimidated, and ſo prevented from 
doing, or endeavouring to do us that Injury 
which they might otherwiſe do, or be in duced 
to attempt. And when We ek We Can nei- 
ther avoid, reſiſt, repel, nor puniſh that which 
is like to do us an Injury, there is then another 
Affection or Lay of the animal Nature, which, 
for want ef anqther Name I ſhall call Submiſ- 


| Gon, or rather Supplication, by which we are 
prompted to ſubmit to whateyer is about to 


hurt us, and by ſome Poſture, Geſture, or Ex- 


preſſion, to beſeech its having Mercy upon us. 
All theſe are voluntary Laws; that is to ſay, 


the Spirit has a Power to chuſe whether it will 
hey them or no; ng they were certainly 


planted 


hic attacks us: 
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planted i in the Mind by the Author of Nature, 
for preſerving, and for promoting the Happi- 
5 neſs of the animal Being. This, I ſay, is cer- 
| tainly their true End ; and as the Author of 
Nature has given to Mankind an extraordina- 
ry Share of Knowledge, Forefiglit, Reaſon 
and Judgment, and a greater Power to chuſe 
whether we ſhall obey theſe Paſſions or no, than 
he has given to any Brute Animal we know, 
it muſt be our own Faule if we do not, for it 
is certainly our Duty to direct them to their 
proper End. But of all the Paſſions or Af- 
fections of the Mind we ought to be moſt cau- 
tious in directing thoſe of Anger and Revenge; 
for the former is apt to deviate into Fury or 
Hatred, and the latter into Malice or Cru- 

therefore theſe two in particular ought 
to be kept under the tighteſt Rein by our 
Reaſon; and wherever there is a Society or 
Government eſtabliſhed, the Anger and Re- 
venge of every Individual ought to be ſubmit- 
ed as much as poſſible, and never purſued but 
according to the Laus of that yr to eh 
we belong. 
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$ 6. Theſe, and ſeveral W any may be call- Law for the 
ed the perſonal or private Paſſions, Affections, — 
or Laws of the animal Nature, a particular 
Examination of which would lead me much 
| farther than is neceſſary for my preſent Pur- 
bd poſe 3 therefore I ſhall proceed to examine 
— 9329 Es ſome 
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ſome of thoſe that may be called the public or 


ſocial Paſſions, Affections, or Laws of the 


animal, eſpecially the human Nature. The 
firſt of theſe I ſhall take Notice of is, that Law 


of Nature which tends to the Preſervation of 


the Species to which each Animal reſpectively 


belongs, which we may call a ſpecifical Aﬀec- 


tion; for we find by Experience, that every 


Individual of each Species has a Sort of Aﬀec- 
tion for its own Species, and an Inclination to 
preſerve any one of its own Species, when not 
overcome by ſome of its ſelfiſh Appetites or 
Paſſions ; and for enforcing this Law, the hu- 
man Mind at leaſt is indued with two remark- 
able Aﬀections, which we call Benevolence 
and Compaſſion. There is no Man, how ſelf- 


Hh or brutiſh ſoever, but finds a Satisfaction 


in contributing to the Happineſs of another 
Man: Nay, our Benevolence extends even to 


the Brute Creation, and has made many a 


Lap-dog, Cat, or Monkey, extremely hap- 
Py, but never becomes particular with ſo much 
Dignity, as when it eſtabliſhes a Friendſhip 
between two Perſons of Virtue and Merit. 
Compaſſion, again, is an Affection which 


| makes us feel a Pain'in the Diſtreſs or Misfor- 
tune of another Man, and inclines us to give 


all the Relief in our Power : This likewiſe ex- 
tends to the Brute Creation, and has often ſet 
the Mob upon a cruel Coachman or Carman. 
And with reſpect to Mankind, our Compaſſion 

A. | extends 
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| er not only to thoſe Objects we ſee, but 


the preſent Age, but to thoſe of all paſt Ages; 


up and ſtifled in the private Fri of Luxury 
and lendyal Pleaſure, 


thereby ſoon come to an End, if there were not 


a Deſire to propagate the Species to which it 


to thoſe we hear of, and not only to thoſe of 


for from hence it is that the Power of Trage- 
dy took its Riſe: It is from hence that we till 
mourn over the Diſtreſſes and Misfortunes 
which the great Perſons of Greece and Rome 
were involved in; and ſuch Repreſentations 
will always have a ſtrong Effect among a Peo- 
ple whoſe public Affections are not ſwallowed 
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8 6. As every Animal is ſubject to Death, 11 
414 muſt at laſt periſh by Old- age, Diſeaſe, or *r e 
Caſualty, the whole animal Creation would * f rheSpecies. 
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a conſtant Supply, therefore the Author of 
Nature has given to the Spirit of every Animal 
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belongs; and for enforcing this Law he has 
given to the Mind a Senſation by which it feels 
a moſt extatic Joy in what he has been pleaſed 
to make neceſſary for this Purpoſe. And to 
every Species of Animals whoſe young ones 
cannot provide for themſelves, he has given to 
them, eſpecially the Female Part of them, ſuch 
an Affection for their young ones, and ſnch a 
Deſire to rear them up to Maturity, that they 
ſubject themſelves to numberleſs Inconvenien- 
cies, Difficulties, and Dangers, rather than 
DT 3 forega 
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The Paſſion 
called Love 


peculiar to 


Mankind. 
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3 the Pleaſure of taking a due 2 
their Young, until ** are able ro BY 
for themſelves. 


21 7. To propagate hs! Spectes to : which 
each Animal reſpectively belongs, muſt there- 


fore be a Law of the animal Nature in general, 
But upon this Occafion I cannot avoid taking 
notice of a Paſſion, Affection, or Law, which 
ſeems to be peculiar to Mankind; the Paſſion 
mean is that we call Love; which I need not 
explain to a People by whom it is, and muſt 


be fo well underſtood, and fo frequently felt, 
as the Objects of it are, with reſpect to both 
| Sexes, more tempting, and more worthy: of it 


in chis Country than perhaps in any other. 
Wien this Paſſion is mutually fincere, it adds 
Raptures to the Pleaſures of Friendſhip; and 
when accompanied with a comfortable Subſiſt- 


ence, is really a Sort of Heaven upon Earth; but 


this is much oftener to be found in a Cottage 
than in a Palace, and very rarely among thoſe 
the World call polite: Whether any of the 


Brute Creation be ſubject to ſuch a Paſſion, is 


a Queſtion pretty hard to determine: Wild- 
fowl! of moſt Kinds are certainly very conſtant 
to one another during the Breeding Seaſon ; 
but whether the ſame Mates, if both alive, 


chuſe one another the next Seaſon, has not, 1 


think, been as yet determined. Something of 


this W. L N is pate" of the Turtle 


Dove ; 


a*® 


we nt * Pet Ate 


2 


cht of Retroton'drivonfifated. 

Dove; but I never heard it ſupported by Tuth 
Facts as I could depend on; and therefore, 'I 
think, it is ſtill uncertain, whether there be 


any ſuch rr 5 


1 


uw nn 0 


— Loves 4 Fut of ebf Monogmy 
enjoined by 
the Law of 
thin PaMon; und the Khowu Nürafe of Mart Nature. 


kind, it may be clearly demonſtrated, "that a 


dae human Nature cantiot be defiied ; and from 


Plurality of Wives or Women is contrary te 
the Law of Nature, and conſequently to the 
Principles of natural Religion; for it is cer- 
tain, and therefore I need not make it a Pöſtu- 
latum, that if a Man loves a Woman, it would 
be a Torment to him to ſee or Know that ſhe 
is enjoyed by another Man; and it is equally 
certain, that if a Woman loves a Man it would 
be a Torment to her to ſeè of know that he 
enjoyed by another Woman: Then; J believe; it 


will be granted, that we are as much convinced 


of the Truth and Uprightheſs of that Maxim 
of the Law of Nature, Do not to another, what 
tbon womldſt not have another to do to thee, as 
we can be of any Maxim whatſoever, and that 
this Maxim holds equally ſtrong v with reſpe& 
to Women as to Men; that is to 5 toy; That 1 
am as much obliged not to do to a Woman 
what I would not have her to do to me, as I 
am, not to do to a Man what F would not have 


TRE to do to me. Now it is certain, that a. 
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Bed, whether in the Character of Wife, Con- 
cubine, or Harlot, does to his Wife what he 
would not have her do to him; or a Wife who 
takes another Man to her Bed, whether in the 
Character of Huſband or Gallant, does to her 
Huſband what ſhe would not have him do to 
her; conſequently, whichever of them does fo 
is guilty of a Breach of this Maxim or Rule of 
the Law of Nature, and Treſpaſſes againſt one 
of the moſt certain and moſt eſtabliſhed Prin- 
ciples of natural Religion. By the ſame Way 
of arguing we muſt , be convinced, that the 
Marriage ought to continue during the Joint 
Lives of the two. Parties; and for enforcing 
this we have another ſtrong Argument from 
the Nature of Mankind ; for from what I have 
already ſaid, about the Propagation of the Spe- 
cies, it will appear, that both the Parents are 
by the Law of Nature obliged, and ought to 
be aſſiſting to each other in taking care of their 
young ones, and in providing for them, until 
they be able to provide for themſelves; but the 
Children of Mankind are ſo many Years in ar- 
riving to ſuch a Maturity, that it would then 
generally be not only imprudent, but ridicu- 
lous in either of the Parents to think of forſak- 
ing their old, in order to chuſe a new Bedfel- 
low; ſo that the Author of Nature ſeems, in both 
| theſe reſpects, to. have provided, not only for 

the Unity, but for the Conſtancy of the 1 5 

bg 19 30 


11 
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ed State; conſequently we muſt conclude, that 
ſuch a married State was deſigned by him, and 
is the only Sort which is agreeable to his) Will, 
notwithſtanding the licentious Uſe of Divorces 
by mutual Conſent, allowed by the Laws of 
the firſt Chriſtian Emperors; the Inconveni- 
ence of which was, I ſuppoſe, ſoon after felt; 
for a ſtrict Conformity to the true and genuine 
Laws of Nature will always at laſt be found to 
be moſt conducive to the Happineſs of Man- 
_ and the Good of every money 


00 9. Having thus taken e notice of The Pafion 

one ſocial Paſſion, Affection, or Law of the called Ambi- 

tion, or the 

animal Nature, which ſeems to be peculiar to 10% of fame. 

Mankind, I ſhall proceed to take notice of ſome 

more of the ſame Sort, beginning with that 
which I think has contributed the moſt, not 
only to the Preſervation of the Species, but to 
the Ornament, Welfare and Happineſs of the 
whole, as well as of every Individual. The 
Paſſion I mean is, that Deſire of Eſteem which 
we find ſo general, and ſo deeply rooted in 
the Breaſt of every human Creature. This is 
what we properly call Ambition; for a meer 
Luſt of Power is not true Ambition, becauſe 
it may proceed from Avarice, perhaps from 
Revenge. The Deſire of Eſteem is therefore 
that alone which we can properly call Ambiti- 
on; and it is not confined to the ſmall Circle 
of a Man's own Acquaintance, or to the ſhort 
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Period 6f a Man's on Life, but is extended 
to Futurity, and beyond a Man's own Sphere 
of Action; for every Man aims as much as he 
can at being talked of and eſteemed, even by 
thoſe he does not know, and in all future Ages, 
in which reſpect it is called a Love of Fame. 

This Paſſion is ſo prevalent, that, I believe, 

there is not a Man in the World who would 
not chuſe immediate Death, rather than to live 
for Ages under a juſt Ignominy and Contempt; 
and of all Sorts of Eſteem, that which we va- 
lue moſt, and which gives us the greateſt Vex- 


ation to loſe, is the Eſteem of thoſe for whom 
we have ourſelves the higheſt Eſteem and Ve. 


neration. Men are indeed ſometimes, for the 
Prefervation of Life, for a Relief frem Pover- 
ty, or to obtain the Enjoyment of ſome ſenſual 
Pleaſure or Object of Vanity, drawn in to be 


guilty of ſomething by which they muſt for- 


ever forfeit the Eſteem of Mankind, and ren- 
der themſelves infamous to all future Genera- 
tions; but ſuch Men either do not confider the 
Conſequence of what they are about, or they 
are decived by the Hopes of Concealment, 
otherwiſe they never would purchaſe ary rrfling 


or tranſitory Pleaſure; or even Life itſelf, at 


fuch an extravagant Rate. After ſuch a 


falſe Step they may in public aſſume the Ap- 
pearance of Gaiety, of they may de pre- 


vented from reffecting by a cofitinual Hurry ef 
Buſinefs or ſenſual Pleaſures, and kept in 
8 | Countenance 
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Countenance by the Multitude of their Compa- 


nions in Infamy ; but if they reflect at all, their 
lonefome Hours are terrible; and to an ob- 


ſerving Eye ſome Signs of what paſſes within 
will every now and then appear to break forth. 


The many Examples of Remorſe and Repen- 
tance we fee in Men who cannot cover their 


Infamy under the Cloak of ſomething that is 


in itſelf laudable, and the many glorious Ex- 
amples we daily fee of Men's running into the 


moſt imminent Perils and Dangers, and facri- 
ficing with Alacrity their Eaſe and Quiet, yea 
even Life itſelf, for the Sake of their Country, 


in order thereby to acquire the Eſteem of Man- 
kind, and a Place in the Records of Fame, 


muſt convince us, that this Paſſion or Aﬀec- 
tion of the human 'Mind is a Law preſcribed 


by the Wiſdom of the ſupreme and omnipotent 


Spirit for the Preſervation and Happineſs of 


the human Species: I fay, the Preſervation 
and Happineſs of the human Species; for if it 


were not for this Motive to Action, which the 
Author of Nature has planted in every Man's 


Breaſt, no Man would undergo the Fatigues, 
Anxieties, Difficulties and Dangers of forming 
and acquiring the Government of a Society of 


Men, or of adminiſtring the Government 


thereof after it is formed, nor ſhould we have 
ever had any Progreſs made in the Arts or 
Sciences. Therefore the Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of the Author of Nature is in this reſpe& 
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remarkably conſpicuous z for as there is noWa 
of acquiring the Eſteem of Mankind but by 
being uſeful to Mankind, or at leaſt by being 
thought able to be uſeful upon Occaſion to 
Mankind, he has, by riveting this Paſſion ſo 
ſtrongly in the human Breaſt, made it the Self- 
intereſt of every Individual to be as uſeful as 
he can in his Sphere of Life to the whole Spe- 
cies, and to be at as much pains as poſſible to 
qualify himſelf for being ſo: From whence we 
muſt conclude, that to contribute to the Pre- 
ſervation and Happineſs of the whole Species 
is agreeable to his Will, and conſequently a 
Law of Nature which every. Tndividual of the 
human Kind ought to obey, 


n ad. 1 have already ſhewn, that the Paſſion 
on of the or Affection of the animal Nature, by which 
_— of Na. all Animals are induced to purſue that which 
gives them Pleaſure, and to ayoid that which 
gives them Pain, is a Law inferior and ſubſer- 

vient to the Law of Self. preſervation; and as 
the Author of Nature has given to the human 
Mind ſuch an ardent Deſire to gain the Eſteem | 
of Mankind, and ſuch an utter Averſion to 
that of living in Ignominy and Contempt, we 
muſt for the ſame Reaſon conclude, that the 

Law of Self preſervation, and conſequently 

the Law which induces us to purſue Pleaſure | 
and avoid Pain, and all the other Laws which | 

| 


are Iced to the HF. of Self-preſervati- 
On, 
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F RELIOIO demonſtrated. ; 
on, muſt be inferior and ſubſervient to the 
Law which obliges us to contribute as much 


as we can to the Preſervation and Happineſs 


of Mankind, From hence it is evident, that 


to abſtain from any Pleaſure, to undergo any 


Pain, and to riſk, or even to ſacrifice Life it- 


ſelf, when it becomes neceſſary for the Preſer- 
vation, 'or for promoting the Happineſs of the 
whole Species, is agreeable to the Will of the 


Author of Nature, and conſequently the Duty 


of every Individnal. And from hence, I think, 
the Subordination in which the Laws of the 
human Nature have been placed by their great, 


omnipotent, and infinitely wiſe Author, muſt 


appear plain and unqueſtionable to every one 
who conſiders the Paſſions and Affections which 
by Experience we find the Mind of Man to be 


ine with, 


* * 


$ 11. There i is another Paſſi ion, Affection, The Deſire of | i 
or Law of the human Nature, which no other Knowledge a |M 
Species of Animals ſeems to be indued with in 2 of * | 


any Degree whatſoever, and that is the Paſſi- 


on, Affection, or Law, by which we are made 
to find a Pleaſure or Satisfaction in Knowledge, 


and a Pain or Uneaſineſs in Ignorance. This 
Law ſeems to be a Conſequence of the former; 
becauſe a Man of Knowledge can always be 
more uſeful to Mankind, and conſequently 
muſt be more eſteemed than an ignorant Man. 


However, without regard to the Eſteem ac- 
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quired by Knowledge, we have another Mo- 


tive; for the Author of Nature has been pleaſ- 
ed to give to the human Mind a Paſſion or 
Affection called Curiolity, which continually 
ſets us upon Inquiries into theVeracity of Facts, 
the Nature of Things, and the Cauſes of Ef- 
fects. From hence proceed the many Improye- 
ments. we have made for the Uſe, the Orna- 
ment, and the Conveniency of our Species, by 


which our Welfare and Happineſs are confide- 
rably increaſed; and human Knowledge extend · 


ed ſo far beyond that of any other Animal upon 

this Globe. And from hence it is that we 

have acquired a Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 

Spirit; and ſome faint. Ideas of the Exiſtence 

Sor the DOE: of the 42 755 and de 
rit. 40 


8 12. Another Paſſion, Affection, or Te 


of the human Nature, is that whereby we find 
a Pleaſure or Satisfaction in Beauty or Order, 
and a Pain in, or Averſion to Deformity or 
Conſuſion. Eyery Man has a Senſe of Beauty 


and of Deformity; and every Man finds a Plea- 


ſure or Satisfaction in the one, and an Uneaſi- 

neſs in the other. There is no Man but loves 
to look and gaze upon a beautiful Object, and 
naturally turns away his Eyes from a deformed 


one. From this Love of Order, and Averſion 


to Confuſion, proceeds our Love of Muſic, or 


harmonious Sounds, and our Averſion to Dif- 


cord ; 


- 
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ds for Harmony is to the Ear much the 
thae 1 to the Eye; and with re- 


4 h ds epraved by Education and Cuſ- 
tom; yet even then what is thought Beauty or 
Harmony pleaſes, zud what is thought Diſ- 
cord or Deformity diſguſts ; whereas, in the 
1 Part of the . ve cannot diſcover 


Dog may be made to how by ſome 


90 of muſical Sounds, it is not becauſe he 
has any. Taſte of Harmony or Diſcord, but is 


probably a mechanical Effect, and perhaps 


ſuch another as that by which the String of one 


muſical Inſtrument is made to ſound by touch- 
ing the String of another. 


$1 13. We may already diſcover a vaſt Dif- 


Sign of any ſuch Affection; for 


292 


Difference 
between the 


ference between the human and the Brute Spi- Human and 
rit; We may already ſee how much ſuperior Brute Spirit. 


the former is to the latter. There is not one 
of the ſeveral Kinds of Bryte Spirits that is in- 
dyed with any Degree of the laſt mentioned 
Affections of the human Spirit, by which the 


Happineſs and the Welfare of the human Spe- 


cies are ſo conſiderably improved. And we 
may now diſcover that great Difference by 
which, as to our Behaviour in Life, the hu- 
man Spirit acquires that glorious Diſtinction of 
being termed rational. We have all the ſame 


1 


| Apres the lame Inſtincts that Brutes have, 


but 
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4 we have this further, that we do i inquire, 


and can and do diſcover for what Uſe theſe | 


Appetites, for what Deſign theſe Inſtincts were 
given by the Author of Nature to the anima! 
Spirit: We can ſatisfy or obey any of them, 
or we can ſuſpend or avoid doing ſo as we 
pleaſe: We can conſider and diſcover the re- 
mote Conſequences of Things, and can there- 


by plainly ſee, that it is often improper to ſatis- 


iy a preſent Appetite, becauſe of the conſe- 
quential Pain that may from thence enſue, and 
that it is often neceſſary to ſubmit or ſubject 
ourſelves to a preſent Pain, becauſe of the con- 
ſequential Pleaſure that may be thereby pro- 
duced, and we may act according to, or even 


contrary to our Judgment in either of theſe Re- 
ſpects: In this conſiſts human Liberty or Free- 
dom of Action; whereas, among the Brute 


Part of the Creation, there is not one of them 
that either inquires, or can diſcover the Uſe 
or Deſign of any of their Appetites or Inſtincts: 
They neither can, nor do inquire into the re- 
mote Conſequences of Things; nor do any of 
them ever refrain from ſatisfying a preſent Ap- 
petite, becauſe of the remote conſequential 
Pain that may from thence enſue, or ſubmit 
or ſubject themſelves to a preſent Pain, be- 


cauſe of the remote conſequential Pleaſure that 


may be thereby produced; but always blindly 
act according to that Inſtinct which is at that 


preſent Time ſtrongeſt upon them, They ne- 


ver 


LE OR. 9. A ng 
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ver judge or act according to the Reaſon of 


: Things, and therefore cannot be ſaid to be rea- 


ſonable Creatures, nor are they properly ſpeak- 


ing free Agents. Indeed, we find that, by 


the Wiſdom of the Author of Nature, every 


Brute Creature is indued with Inſtincts proper 


for its own Preſervation, and for the Propaga- 


tion as well as Preſervation of the Species to 


which it belongs, and ſome of theſe Inſtincts 


regularly ceaſe and return at their proper Time 
and Seaſon; by which means moſt Brute Crea- 
tures act more conſiſtently than ſome Men do; 
for there are too many Men fo whimſical in 
their Behaviour, that they cannot be ſaid to 
act either by Inte. or by Reaſons | 


140 $4.5 But the great an mod nee The religious 
as well as moſt important Difference between Senſe of Man- 
the human and the Brute Spirit, conſiſts in 
thoſe two Affections or Paſſions of the human 


Spirit, which I ſhall call the religious Senſe, 
and the moral Senſe. Although there have 
been Nations diſcovered who ſeemed to have 
no external Form of religious Worſhip eſta- 
bliſned or practiſed amongſt them; yet, I be- 


lieve there never was, nor is there now, a Na- 


tion, no, not even a ſingle Man or Woman 
in the World, but what has a Notion or Idea 
(often indeed very obſcure) of ſome Sort of 


powerful Being ſuperior to Mankind, that may 


help or hurt *. deſtroy or ſave them, which 


Opinion 


kind deſcrib- 
ed. 
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Opinion neceſſarily produces Veneration and 


Fear, though it may not perhaps be.manifeſt- 


ed by any outward Sign or Ceremony. This 
is what I call the religious Senſe of Mankind; 
and it is a Senſe ſo grafted-in our Nature, that 
it has never been found to be abſolutely want; 
ing among the moſt ſtupid and ignorant Sort 
of People that were ever yet diſcovered; but 
in a Man of common Senſe, and common Cu- 
riolity, it is not only planted in his Nature, 
but confirmed and enlivened by his Reaſon. 
By the Faculties which our Creator has ſo 
bountifully beſtowed upon us, we arrive at 
ſome faint Ideas of his Exiſtence, Power, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Excellence: The Conſideration of 
his Power neceſſarily produces in us the Paſſi- 
ons of Fear and Submiſſion, and that of his 
Wiſdom and Excellence as neceſſarily produ- 
ces in us the Paſſions of Eſteem and Venerati- 
on: And as ſoon as we are, by a right Uſe of 
our Reaſon, convinced, that from this power- 
ful, wiſe, and excellent Being, we may expect 
a great deal of Good, and can fear no Evil, 
unleſs by our Wickedneſs or Fooliſhneſs we de- 
ſerve it ; this Conſideration naturally produces 


in us the Pafſions of Love and Affection; all. 
which Paſſions uniting together muſt neceſſarily 
produce Worſhip and Adoration. Even among 


our Fellow-Creatures we cannot avoid having 


a Fear of offending, and a Veneration and Af- 
fection for a Man whom we know, or ſuppoſe. 


. | 0 


Ch.s. of Reticron demonſtrated. 

to be powerful and wiſe, and at the ſame time 
bountiful 'and juſt. How highly then muſt 
theſe Paſſions be raiſed in the Breaſt of every 
Man who has formed any juſt Notion of the 
omnipotent, ſupreme, and univerſal Spirit? 
When this our religious Senſe is kept under the 
Government and Direction of our Reaſon, it is 
what we properly call true Religion; but this, 
like all our other Paſſions and Affections, is 
apt, if we do not take care, to aſſume the 
Reins of Government, and then it generally 
leads us into Superſtition or Enthuſiaſm. Even 
chen, indeed, it prompts us to do whatever we 


think may be agreeable to, or is commanded 


by the ſupreme Being, or that Being Who 
thereby becomes the Object of our Adoration, 
and it contributes towards preventing our doing 
what we think may be diſagreeable to, or is 
forbidden by that Being. But the Difference 
is, that whilſt our religious Senſe is governed 
by our Reaſon, it can never ſubſtitute a wrong 
Object of 'Adoration, nor can it miſlead our 


Fudgment as to our Thoughts or Actions; 


whereas, when it deviates into Superſtition or 
Enthuſiaſm, it generally ſubſtitutes a wrong 


Object of Adoration, and often miſleads dur 


Judgment, by making us think that com- 
manded which is forbidden, or that forbidden 
which is commanded by the ſupreme Being. 

Nay, it then generally leads us into the moſt 


ridiculous Conceits, or abſurd Behaviour, and 
| pe too 
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too LY into the moſt wicked and cruel Ac- 
tions, as we may learn from ancient Hiſtory, 
and even from modern Experience. It is 
therefore of the utmoſt Importance to true Re- 


ligion, and conſequently to Mankind in gene- 
ral, to keep this our religious Senſe always 


under the Government and Direction of our 


The moral 
Senſe of 
Mank ind de- 
ſeribed. 


Reaſon, and yet we have now a Set of Enthu- 
ſiaſts amongſt us, who endeayour as much as 
they can to baniſh Reaſon out of Religion. 
Such Men look upon nothing as true Religi- 
on but the Vanity of Superſtition, or the Mad- 
neſs of Enthuſiaſm, and call that alone Chri- 


ſtianity which Chriſt elt was ſent into the 
World to exti 


0 I 5. — 8 — before 3 che Diane 
between ſenſual and intellectual Pleaſure and 
ain, Good and Evil, and taken notice that 
the latter is communicated by means of that 
Paſſion or Affection of the human Mind which 
we. call the moral Senſe *, it will from thence 
evidently follow, that what is meant by the 
moral. Senſe of Mankind, is that Paſſion, or 
Affection by which the Mind feels a Pleaſure 
or a Pain in its Thoughts and Actions; and 
that there is ſuch a Paſſion or Affection in the 
human Mind is ſo generally confeſſed, chat we 
have given particular and diſtinct Names to 
vs Pleaſure and, Pain thereby. communicated, 

2 Chap. II. 5 26. 
by 
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by calling them Satisfaction and Remorſe. 
That ſome Thoughts and Actions give us not 
only an immediate Pleaſure or Satisfaction, but 
alſo a Renewal of Pleaſure or Satisfaction every 
Time they are afterwards recollected, muſt be 
confeſſed by every Man who has attended to 
what paſſes in his own Mind; and that ſome 
other Thoughts and Actions, though they 
may perhaps be attended with an immediate 
Pleaſure, do nevertheleſs give us infinite Pain 


or Remorſe, as ſoon as duly conſidered, and a 


Renewal of that Pain or Remorſe every time 
they are afterwards recollected, muſt likewiſe 
be confeſſed by all Men, and by many with the 
utmoſt Grief and Vexation. This therefore 
which I have called the moral Senſe, muſt be 
a Paſſion or Affection planted by the Author 


of Nature in the human Spirit; and indeed it 


is a neceſſary Conſequence of ſome of the Paſ- 


ſions, Affections, or Laws of the human Spi- 


rit, Which I have already deſcribed. It is, for 
Example, a neceſſary Conſequence of the re- 
| ligious Senſe of Mankind; for let a Man's 
| Notion or Idea of a ſuperior powerful Being 
be never ſo obſcure, imperfeR; or falſe, fe 
muſt feel a Pleaſure or Satisfaction in ſneh"of 
his Thoughts'and Actions as he ſuppoſes to be 
agreeable to, and a Pain or Remorſe in thoſe 
which he ſuppoſes may offend that Being. And 
it is likewiſe” a neceſſary} Conſequence of our 
Deſire . Eſteem and Love of Fame; for a 


U 3 Man 
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Opinion a Man has of his own Actions; and, 
s, I may venture to affirm, 
that there never was a who did not feel 
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and Benefit to Mankind; as it would tend to 
fix in every Man a juſt Opinion of what is 


morally good, or morally evil; but this I dare 
not attempt in the Hurry of Buſineſs I am en- 
gaged in: Therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that 


the right Way of methodizing ſuch a Syſtem 


would, I think, be to examine, 1ſt, The Du- 
ties we owe-to our own Preſervation'and Hap- 
pineſs. 2dly, To examine the Duties we owe 


to our Family, Friends, and Neighbours, and 


to ſhew how far the former ought to be made 
ſubordinate and ſubſervient to the latter. 3dly, 


To examine the Duties we owe to our Coun- 


try, and to ſhew how far the two former ought 


to be made ſubordinate and ſubſervient to this 


— 


third Sort of Duties. And, laſtly, To exa- 


mine the Duties we owe to Mankind in gene- 


ral, and to ſhew how far the former three Sorts 


of Duties ought to be made ſubordinate and 
wi to this laſt and higheſt Sort of Du- 


This I ſay would, in my Opinion, be 


the moſt proper Method, becauſe this ſeems to 
me to be the Subordinaticn in which theſe four 


of Nature, 


and ncceilary. Duties, all the Paſſions and Affections of the 


human Mind were certainly deſigned by the 


1 of Nature, 77 as ſurely were abſo- 
| 5 nay 


y 18. For prompting and inciting us to the 


Performance of one or other of theſe Sorts of 


Sorts of Duties have on a. wanus * the — * 
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lutely neceſſary for che End for which he in- 
tended them. This End he has given us a 
Capacity, if we will be at the Pains to exerciſe 
it, to diſcover; and by our Reaſon, if we will 
make a right Uſe of it, we may govern and 
direct every one of them to its true and proper 
End. As all the Paſſions and Affections of 
the human Mind were planted therein by him 
who gave it a Being, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
every one of them was planted therein for a 
wiſe and good End; conſequently we muſt 
conclude, that they are all in themſelves good 
and uſeful, and never can have a bad Effect, 
if properly applied, and duly kept under the 
Government of our Reaſon according to his 
Appointment. But I muſt obſerve, that by 
the Term Paſſion, we often mean not proper- 
ly the Paſſion itſelf, but the Violence and Ex- 
travagance of the Paſſion; and to this Violence 
or Extravagance of the Paſſion a particular and 
diſtinct Name having been given by Mankind, 
we are thereby led to ſuppoſe it to be a parti- 
cular; diſtinct, and wicked Paſſion, which the 
Mind of ſome Men has been by Nature indued 
with, from whence we often ſeek to excuſe the 
Irregularity and Raſhneſs of our Conduct to 
ourſelves, as well as to others. Thus Cruelty, 
for Example, is often thought to be a Paſſion, 
with which the Minds of ſome Men are indued 
by Nature; whereas Cruelty is no Paſſion: It 
is ny an unbridled Violence, or a wrong Di- 
rection 


ſome natural Paſſion or Affection 
| Which is in itſelf good and- uſeful z and moſt 


| our Reaſon, can cver be entended beyond | 
what is abſolutely - Self-pr 
tion, or for the Preſervation: or Happineſs of 


Mankind, or to Which we 
0 this 


what may deſerve the Name 

meet with a Name or Term, which ſeems. to | 

a. Paſſion that can ſerve p 

— Purpoſe, we may be aſſured, and We [ 

on a ſtrict Examination diſcover; that it does 1 

not really mean any natural Paſſion, but a I 

wrong ion, or an extravagant Stretch of t 
ſlio'me natural Paſſion of the human Mind. 2 
muft likewiſe obſerve, that all the Paſſions 1 

and Aﬀections of the human Mind may be [ 
weakened by a continued ] 
much ſtrengthened, nay perhaps rendered al- & 
moſt quite ungovernable, C 

dal ; therefore our Reaſon, li : 

Sentry, mould be always awake and alert up- d 

on his Poſt ; though the Reaſon a 

Men, eſpecially the Rich and the- I 

| in this reſpect to be at all times & 


n & 


"Se. 


$ 19. From 


_— 
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995 19. From hence. we may ſee that a ſtrict The Affection 

Inquiry into the true and natural Paſſions and [ae ws ag 
 Aﬀettions of the human Mind, and the Uſes 5 
for which they were intended by our Creator, 

would very much contribute towards clearing 

up and aſcertaining the genuine Laws of Na- 

ture ; but as this would carry me much further 
than I intend at preſent, I ſhall now take no: 
tice only of one more of the Paſfions and Af 
fections of the human Mind, which no Brute 
Animal ſeems to have any Share of, and to 
vhich we have given the Name Shame. This 

Paſnon or Affection may in ſome degree be 

called a Conſequence of the moral Senſe, as it 

uſually accompanies a wicked Thought or Ac- 

tion, "eſpecially with reſpect to a Novice in 
Wickedneſs; but beſides Actions and Thoughts 

that are really vicious, it extends to Actions 

and Thoughts that are deemed ſilly or ridicu- 

lous, though not attended with any real Tur- 

pitude. Nay i it extends even to Ignorance and 
Error: for Mankind are naturally aſhamed of 
being found ignorant, which is the true Cauſe 

of the many wild Hypotheſes, and unintelli- 

gible Jargon, invented by Philoſophers and 


p- Metaphyſicians, to conceal their Ignorance, 
me and to make the World believe, that their 
vl, Knowledge reaches even to what no Man ever 
faſt did, or ever can know. We are likewiſe 


aſhamed of being found in an Error, which 


has 
om | 
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has made many a Man, to outward Appear- 


ance, perſiſt in his Error, notwithſtanding the 
cleareſt Self- conviction. This Affection, like 


Remorſe, is attended with an intellectual Pain 
or Uneaſineſs, and, like the moral Senſe, it 
ought to be guided by right Reaſon and un- 
biaſſed Judgment; for if it were, we ſhould 
only be aſhamed of being ignorant of what we 
might and ought to have known; and though 
we could not help being aſhamed of having 


been in any groſs Error, yet we ſhould: never 


be aſhamed of acknowledging and correcting 
it. But this Affection is too often guided by 
an extravagant Pride, and ſo liable to be di- 
rected by Education, Cuſtom, and Faſhion, 


that we ſometimes glory in criminal, and are 


aſhamed of virtuous Actions; which ſhews 


how neceſlary it is for the Government of 


every Society to take care of the Education 
of their Youth, and to prevent the Continu- 
ance of any bad Cuſtom or Faſhion. 
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of the oe we may * from * pre- 
miſſes, with reſpe to the future State of the 


Soul, or ſpiritual Part of our . * 3 
Being. 


$ ps IN order to form any Sort of Judgment The Continu- 
I or Opinion, as to what may be the _— 

State of the Soul after its Separation from the Spirit con- 
Body, it will be neceſſary to examine what red. 
Faculties, Paſſions, or Affections, it may then 
continue to be indued with; and firſt, with re- 

gard to its Faculties, the moſt obvious of 

which. is that of its Power to give Motion to 

Matter; for that it has a Power, during its 
Union with the Body, to give Motion to ſome 

Sort of the Fluids of the Body, and by their 

Means to many of the Solids, no Man can de- 

ny. As the Soul is then in itſelf a powerful 

Being, this Power muſt remain in it as long 

as it exiſts, but ſubject, as it is now, to ſuch 

Rules of acting as may be preſcribed to it by 

the ſupreme Being, and one of theſe, we muſt _ 
ſuppoſe, will certainly be, that after its Sepa- 
ration from the Body it ſhall no longer give 

Motion to any of the Fluids of that Body, or 

at leaſt not by their means to any of the Solids, 

or to any of the other Fluids of that Body. 

. This 


The Continu- - 
ance of the 
perceptive 
Faculty conſi- 
dered. 


' Points Ch. 90 


This then is certain, that the F aculty, or ra- 
ther the Liberty of giving Motion to the Bo- 
dy, or to any the gow: thereof, is a Fa- 
culty or Liberty which the Soul is deprived 
of, the very. Moment it is ſeparated from the 
Body; and it can be reſtored to this Faculty 
or Liberty by the Power of no Being but of 
Him who firſt gave it. But from the very 


Nature of the Soul we muſt conclude, that it 
will retain a Power of giving Motion to ſorne 


other Parts of Matter, if allowed to do © oy 
the n Being: i ae 


$ 2. Next, with regard 1 to . ita 
Faculty, which being of two Sorts; muſt be 


diſtinctly conſidered. With regard to the Per- 


ceptive Faculty by Senſation, it is evident that 
it was ingrafted in the Soul merely for the Sake 
of preſerving or propagating the animal Being 


or Species, and when the End for which it was 


given has ceaſed to exiſt, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


it will ceaſe to exiſt; for this Faculty of re- 
ceiving Ideas by Senſation was certainly a tem- 
porary Gift to, or rather a temporary Law 
impoſed upon the Spirit by its Creator, for the 
End 1 have mentioned, and when the End is 
anſwered, the Law muſt ceaſe of courſe. Bur 
with regard to the perceptive Faculty by Re- 
flection, it is evident, from the Caſe of Brute 
Animals, that it could have no immediate Re- 
* nnd to -the-. Preſervation-or — of 
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the animal Being or Species, and conſequently 
muſt have been given to the human Spirit for 


ſome other End, therefore the Soul muſt con- 
tinue to be indued with it, at leaſt until that 
End be anſwered. Nay, further, as it is a 


Quality inherent in the Soul alone, and not at 


all proceeding from, or depending upon its 
Union with the Body, it can neither be de- 
ſtroyed nor altered by the Diſſolution of that 


Union, and therefore the Soul muſt continue 


to be indued with this Quality as long as it 
exiſts, unleſs it be deprived of it by an Exer - 
tion of the Power of the ſupreme Being, for we 


cannot ſo much as conceive any other LOO | 
N Defituſizen. ele 
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** And n gon to tha — Facuhies The Continu- 


of the Soul, as they are all under the ſame nc ab be 


retentive, 


Predicament, the Soul muſt continue to be other Facul- 


and 


indued with them as long as it exiſts, for thetic: conſider- 


very ſame Reaſon, unleſs they be deſtroyed by 3 
the ſame Cauſe; therefore I have no — 


to take particular notice of any more of them. 
except that which is called the retentive Fa- 


culty, or Memory, which it will be neceſſary 


to explain a little further than I have hitherto 
done. For this Purpoſe I muſt obſerve, that 
our Ideas may properly be divided into three 


Sorts ; for they are either meerly ſenſitive, 
meetly intellectual or mixt; that is to ſay, 


2 of both ſenſitive and intellectual 
Ideas. 
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1 Our meer ſenſitive Ideas are ſuch na- 
tural Ideas as are communicated to the Mind 
by our Organs of Senſation, or by thoſe Appe- 
tites, Paſſions, or Affections which were given 
to the Spirit meerly for the Preſervation or 
Propagation of the animal Being or Species, 
and all the artificial Ideas formed from fuch 
Ideas only. Our Ideas which are purely in- 
tellectual, are thoſe Ideas which are commu- 
nicated to the Mind by reflefting upon its own 
Qualities, or by thoſe Paſſions and Affections 
which appear to have been given to the Mind, 
for ſome other End than meerly that of pre- 
ſerving or propagating the animal Being or 
Species; for all the abſtract Ideas from thence 
formed are purely intellectual. But when theſe 
abſtract Ideas are connected and compounded 
with any ſenſitive Idea, or with the Idea of any 
Action or Paſſion of our own, or of any other 
Animal, the Ideas from thence formed become 
of a mixt Nature, if the Idea of the Action or 
Paſſion was communicated to us by any of our 
Senſes, Now whilſt the Soul is united with 
the Body, it retains the Ideas of all theſe Sorts; 
but after it is ſeparated from the Body, we 
cannot ſuppoſe that it will retain any of. thoſe 
of the firſt Sort, becauſe they proceed from 
its Union with the Body, not from the Nature 
of either, but from the meer Will and Ap- 
pointment of the Author of both; and the 
F «culty of retaining them, as well as the Fa- 
culty 


oy 


* 
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culty of receiving and forming them, was a 
Law impoſed by him upon the Spirit of every 


Animal, for the Sake of preſerving its animal 
Being, or for the Sake of propagating the 


Species to which it belonged; therefore, When 
the Deſign of impoſing this Law is at an 


end, as it is by the Separation of the Spirit 
from the Body, the Effect of the Law muſt 


certainly ceaſe; and conſequently the Faculty 
of retaining, as well as that of receiving any 
Ideas of this Sort, will certainly ceaſe. But as 
dur intellectual Ideas, whether pure, or mixt 


with ſenſitive Ideas, ate inherent in the Soul, 
and did neither proceed from, nor depend up- 


on its Union with the Body, they muſt con- 


tinue in the Mind after its Separation from the 
Body, eſpecially as the Faculty of retaining 


them will, upon due Conſideration, appear to 


have been made a Quality of the human Spi- 
it, for a very different End; and by means of 
theſe intellectual Ideas ſuch of the ſenſitive Ideas 
as were connected and compounded with them, 
muſt likewiſe continue to exiſt in the Mind; 

becauſe the Exiſtence of the latter will be pre- 
ſerved by the Exiſtence of the former; whereas 
all our other ſenſitive Ideaswill, in the next Life, 


be in the ſame Caſe with thoſe Senſations in 


this, which, by not being attended to, never 
communicated any Idea to the Mind; that is 
to ſay, the Mind will be as ignorant of them, 
as if it Had never had any ſuch Senſations. 
$2 A "Ia Then 
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ance of the 
mental Aﬀec- 
tions conſi- 
dered. 
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$ 4. Then as to the Paſſions and Affections 
of the Soul, it is certain, that all ſuch of them 
as appear to. have been deſigned meerly for the 


Support and Preſervation, or for the Propaga- 


tion of the animal Being or Species, will ceaſe 


to exiſt in the Mind, the very Moment it is 
ſeparated from the Body; for we cannot ſup- 
poſe that they will continue to exiſt in the 
Mind, after that Union is diſſolved, for the 
Preſervation and Propagation of which alone 
they were given to the Mind by its Creator, 
But thoſe Paſſions and Affections which appear 


to have been deſigned for the Preſervation, or 


for promoting the Happineſs of Mankind in 


general, ſuch as the Love of Society, the Love 


of Knowledge, the Deſire of Eſteem, &c. will 


probably in ſome degree continue to exiſt, or 


to be inherent in the Mind, after its Separati- 


on from the Body, as they proceed only from 


our perceptive Faculty by Reflection, and pro- 
duce only intellectual Pleaſure or Pain. Nay, 
as they are Qualities inherent in the Mind 


alone, and ſuch as neither proceed from, nor 


depend upon its Union with the Body, we 
muſt, I think, conclude, that the Mind will, 


after its Separation from the Body, continue to 


be indued with them, unleſs they ſhould be 
deſtroyed by an Exertion of the Power of the 
ſupreme Spirit; for we cannot ſo much as con- 
ceive any other adequate Cauſe, and we know 


that no r can * altered, much leſs de- 


ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, but by an adequate Cauſe. But of 
all = Paſſions or Affections of the human 
Mind, the two that it will moſt certainly con- 
tinue to he indued with, after its Separation 
from the Body, are thoſe I have called the re- 
ligious Senſe and the moral Senſe.. Theſe two 
Affections are ſo evidently the proper Qualities 
of the Mind alone, ſo abſolutely indepen- 
dent of its Union with the Body, and fo appa- - 
rently deſigned for another End beſides that 
of preſerving its Union with the Body, or that 
of propagating the animal Species to which 
we belong, that they often tend towards the 
Diſſolution of that Union, or towards the pre- 

vyenting of that Propagation ; therefore we 

. muſt conclude, that the human Spirit was in- 

| dued with them for ſome other End, and that 
it will continue to be indued with them her 
its Separation from the Body. 


$ 5. As neither of theſe two „ Affections will Future Stats 
then be interrupted, diverted, or miſled by ” Fo Lan 
thoſe Affections which were given to the Mind e e, 
for the Preſervation of the animal Being, or 
for the Propagation of the Species; nor in- 
| cumbered with that Neceſſity which the Mind 
is in this Life under, of giving motion to any 
5 Parts of the Body, before it can exerciſe even 
its own proper Faculties; ; they will both cer- 
© tainly be much clearer and ſtronger in the next 
Life than they are in, this; and they will both 
X 2 then 


ous and moral Senſe ſhall always be founded 
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then be founded upon true Knowledge, direct. 
ed by right Reaſon, and determined by un- 
biaſſed Judgment. And as all the intellectual 
or mixt Ideas which in this Life we ever re- 
ceived or formed, will in the next Life be clear 


and diſtin in the Mind, we ſhall then, through 
the Medium of theſe two Affections, founded, 


directed, and determined as aforeſaid, have a 
clear and diſtinft View of every important 


Opinion, Thought, and Action of our paſt 
Life, every one of which will be attended with 


a Conſciouſneſs which muſt give us the higheſt, 
the moſt inexpreſſible Satisfaction, if approv- 


ed by theſe two Affections, and the moſt tor- 
menting, the moſt unutterable Remorſe, if 


condemned. From whence we may now ſee 


the Reaſon why the human Mind has been i in- 
dued by its Creator with the Faculty of re- 


ceiving and forming Ideas by Reflection, and 


with many other ſupereminent Faculties and 


Affections. It was certainly, that the Soul of 
every Man might, in the next Life, as well as 
this, continue to be a particular and diſtinct 


Spirit, that in the next Life it ſnould continue 
to be the ſame identical Spirit it was in this, 
and that its Exiſtence, after its Separation from 
the Body, ſhould be happy or miſerable, ac- 


cording to its Conduct and Behaviour during 
its Union therewith. If, during that Union, 
it takes all poſſible Care, that both its religi- 


in 
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in true Knowledge, directed by right Reaſon, 


and. determined by unbiaſſed Judgment, its 


future Exiſtence muſt be inexpreſſibly happy; 
but every Deviation from this Conduct will be 
a Step towards future Miſery ; therefore we 
ought, in this Life, to be extremely cautious, . 
not only with reſpect to our Thoughts and Ac- 
tions, but even with reſpect to our religious 


and moral Opinions. 


86. As my Reafoning has throughout Eh Conſequence 
founded upon the common. Senſe of Mankind, ww Repentance 


or upon what we know by Experience of the 


Qualities of the human Spirit, and the Nature 


of Things, and therefore may be called a Sort 
of experimental Metaphyſics, I ſhall continue 


to purſue the ſame Courſe, by obſerving, that 
when we have performed any laudable Action 
which communicates great Satisfaction to our 


own Mind, that Satisfaction is very much in- 


creaſed, when we know that it is approved, 
and is agreeable to a Perſon whom we highly 
love, honour, and eſteem. On the other 


hand, if we have been guilty of any Crime or 


Miſbehaviour, which, upon Reflection, gives 


us great Pain or Remorſe, that Pain, or Re- 
morſe becomes ſtill more grievaus, if we find 
that it has offended a Perſon whom we highly 
love, honour and eſteem ; and this Increaſe of 
Sorrow does continue until, we find that, by 


our ſincere Repentance, and making all the 


X 3 Atonement. 


onfidered. 
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Atonement! in our Power, ue have been forgiven 
by, and are reconciled to that Perſon. This For- 
giveneſs and Reconcilement is of courſe a great 
Alleviation of the Pain and Remorſe we muſt 
always feel from a Conſciouſneſs of our having 
been guilty of any criminal Action, or of any 
Miſbehaviour; but ſtill ſomething of that Pain 


and Remorſe will remain, and conſequently we 


can never be ſo happy as we ſhould have been 
had we never offended. - Now, as to the Ideas 
which the Soul may acquire, after its Separa- | 
tion from the Body, of the Exiſtence and 
Nature of the ſupreme Being, no Man in this 
Life can conceive, much leſs deſcribe ; but 
every Man, I believe, will ſuppoſe, that they 
muſt be much more clear and diſtin than any 
Man can have, whilſt his Soul is united with 
his Body, and whilſt he can form no Idea of 
any Spirit whatever, but from the Ideas he rec 
ceives by reflecting upon the Qualities of his 
own Spirit or Soul. Therefore the Eſteem, 
Love, and Veneration, which the Soul muſt 
have for the ſupreme Being, after its Separati- 
on from the Body, muſt be inconceivably ex- 
alted above what any Man can poſſibly have in 
this Life; and conſequently our Satisfaction in 
the Conſciouſneſs of every good Thought and 


Action of our paſt Life, will be infinitely 1 in- 


creaſed by our then knowing, that it was 
agreeable to the ſupreme Being; and our Pain 
or Remorſe from the Conſciouſneſs of every 


bad 
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bad Thought and Action will be exaggerated 
to an infinite Degree, by our being then aſ- 
ſured that we thereby offended him. This In- 
creaſe of Pain 1 will, 'tis true, be 
removed, or rather prevented, when we find 
that, by a ſincere Repentance in this Life, and 
making all the Atonement that was in our 
Power, we have merited and obtained the For- 
giveneſs of the ſupreme Being; but ſtill ſome- 
thing of the Remorſe muſt remain; ſo that a 
Man who has been guilty of any heinous Of- 


fence can never be ſo completely happy as he 


would have been, had he never loaded his 
Mind with any ſuch Guilt. 


$ 7. From all cht it is evident, that nic? Future Hap- 
pinzſs or Mi- 


ſery depends 
clude, that the future State of the Soul muſt on our Con- 


be a State of Happineſs or Miſery ; and that 54 in this | 


Reaſon and Philoſophy alone we muſt con- 


every Man's Happineſs or Miſery in a future 
State will be exactly in proportion to his Beha- 


viour in the preſent. The intellectual Pleaſure 


or Satisfaction that attends a generous and 
good Thought or Action, may in this Life be 
very much alloyed by bodily Diſtempers, or 
worldly Misfortunes; and the intellectual Pain 
or Remorſe that attends a wicked and vicious 
Thought or Action, may in this Life lye ſmo- 
thering under a Hurry of Buſineſs, or a con- 
tinual Round of Diverſions and ſenſual Plea- 


ſures; but after the Separation of the Soul 


X 4 from 
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from the Body, no Diſorder or Misfortune 
can interrupt the Joy of the former, no Buſi- 
neſs or ſenſual Pleaſure can for a Moment ſuſ- 
pend the Torment of the latter. It is there- 
fore evident, even from Reaſon and Philoſophy, 
that whilſt the Soul does continue united with 
the Body, every Man ought to be extremely 
careful of his Thoughts and Actions, and 
ought to conſider, with the utmoſt Attention, 
what are the Duties, in every Station of Life, 
required of him by thoſe Laws which his Cre- 
ator has been pleaſed to preſcribe, and by that 
Reaſon which he has ſo bountifully beſtowed 
upon Mankind; becauſe by an exact Perfor- 
mance of theſe he is to heap up for himſelf 
everlaſting Joy and Happineſs, or by a Ne- 
glect or Breach of them he is to load himſelf 
with everlaſting Remorſe, Sorrow, and Miſery, 
in that Life which is to come, and to which 


he can hope for no End, no not even by An- 
nihilation. 


Future Hap- & 8. I have ſaid everlaſting Happineſs or 
ER * Miſery; for it muſt now appear, that without 
eternal. any new Exertion of the Power of the ſupreme 
85 Being, the Soul of Man, from its very Nature, 
and from the Qualities which he has been pleaſ- 
ed to indue it with, muſt be happy or miſerable 
in its future State; and as I have proved that 
the Soul of every Man muſt not only continue 
to exiſt to all Eternity, as the ſame particular, 


diſtinct, 
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diſtin&t, and identical Spirit, but alſo that it 


muſt, to all Eternity,. continue to be indued 


with all thoſe Faculties and Affections which 


were not given to it merely for the Sake of pre- 


ſerving the animal Being, or for the Sake of 
propagating the Species, and with all thoſe in- 


tellectual and mixt Ideas which it acquired dur- 
ing its Union with the. Body; therefore its 
Happineſs or Miſery in its future State muſt 
be everlaſting, as we have not the leaſt Shadow 
of Reaſon to ſuppoſe that the ſupreme Being 
will, by a new Exertion of his Power, anni- 
hilate any one thing he has once created. | 


$ 9. But with regard to the Spirit- of Brute f. How Tian 


Animals, as they have no perceptive | Faculty 


Animals may 
be all ſaid to 


by Reflection; as they neither receive nor form periſh by 
any Ideas by Reflection, nor ever have any Death. 


Ideas but ſuch as proceed from Senſation, and 


therefore depend upon the Union of the Spirit 


with the Body; and as they never received nor 
formed any Idea of intellectual Pain or Plea- 
ſure, Good or Evil, and conſequently never 
had any Idea of Religion or Morality; there- 
fore we muſt ſuppoſe, that their Spirits will, 


after their Separation from the Body, ceaſe to 


have any Idea of their former particular and 
diſtinct Exiſtence, and conſequently muſt im- 
merge into that general Spirit, by which the 
ſupreme Being has appointed that Part of the 


animal Creation to be influenced and actuated, 
in 
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in the ſame Manner as their Bodies im 
and become again an undiſtinguiſhed Part ef 
the general Maſs of Matter of which they 
were originally compoſed. From hence we 
may ſee the great and important Difference be- 
tween the human and the Brute Spirit, and a 
good Reaſon for ſaying, that every particular 
Brute Animal periſhes the Moment its Spirit is 
ſeparated from its Body ; for though neither 
the one nor the other be abſolutely annihilated, 
yet neither does any longer continue to be a ſe- 
parate or diſtin Subſtance or Being. Where. 
as the Spirit of every Man muſt, as T have 
ſhewn, continue to be a ſeparate and diſtinct WM 
. Being, and will, in its future State, be eter- WM 
G2 „ nally happy or miſerable, according to its Con- 
duct and Behaviour in the preſent. | 
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The good or & 10. This e or Miſery will no 
bag Conis- doubt chiefly depend upon our Actions and 
our Opinions, Behaviour in this Life ; but both the one and 
the other will be increaſed or diminiſhed by 

the Opinions we have in this Life adopted; 

for as every Cloud of Error will be diſpelled, 
and Truth appear in her brighteſt Luſtre, the 
very Moment the Soul. is ſeparated from the 
"Body, how much muſt it add to our Satisfac- 

tion and Happineſs to find that we have con- 
ſtantly embraced her Dictates? On the other 

Hand we muſt, from what we know of our 

own Nature, conclude, that every Error we 

have 
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have in this Life adop ted, will, in the next 


Life, be attended with dome Degree of Miſery; 
it will be attended, at leaſt, with that Shame 

which is the neceſſary Confequerice of our diſ- 
covering that we have been in an Error; and 
this Degree of Miſery will be greater or leſſer, 
according to the Nature of the Error we had 
allowed ourſelyes to be led into, and the Op- 
portunities we had of diſcovering and rectify- 
ing our Error. It therefore highly imports us 


to be careful in forming our Opinions, and to 


guard as cautiouſly as our Capacity and Cir- 


cumſtances in Life will admit, againſt being 
led into any falſe or ridiculous Opinion, in or- 


der to avoid that Shame which muſt attend the 
Diſcovery of our Error in the next Life, if we 
do not rectify it in this. Bur there is another 
Reaſon for this Caution ; for by Error we may 


be ted into moſt vowerthy Notions of the Na- 


ture of the ſupreme Being, and of that Sort of 
Veneration and Adoration which is due to him; 
and we may be induced to be guilty of the molt 
heinous Crimes, by an Opinion or Belief that 
they are good and meritorious Actions. Theſe 
Ertors, if they were ſuch as for want of Capa- 


city or Opportunity we could not eaſily ſur- 


mount, will certainly be forgiven by the. infi- 
nite Mercy of the ſupreme Being ; but ſome- 
thing of the Shame attending the Error, 
and ſomething of the Remorſe attending the 


bad 


Degrees of 
. Merit in Ac- 
tions, 
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bad en we were thereby led into, muſt 
Mll remain, ſo that we can never be ſo happy 
as we. ſhould have. been, had we never a- 
dopted ſuch Sade, nor been guilty of ſuch 
Crimes, mY 

| ; 11. Upon the whole we muſt conclude, 
that in order to ſecure our Happineſs, and to 
prevent our Miſery in a future State, we ought, 
in the firſt Place, to endeavour to acquire as 
juſt and as adequate Notions of the Exiſtence 
and Nature of the ſupreme Being, as our Ca- 
pacity and Circumſtances will admit; becauſe 
from ſuch Notions a proper and due Love, 
Eſteem, Veneration, and Adoration of that 
powerful, wiſe, and bountiful Being, will ne- 


ceſſarily enſue. And in the next place, we 
ought to furniſh our Minds with the Ideas of 


as many great, generous, charitable or good 
Actions, as our Station and Circumſtances can 
give us an Opportunity and a Power to perform. 


Of theſe the moſt meritorious are ſuch as tend 


to the Preſervation and Happineſs of Mankind 
in general ; ſuch as propagating any true and 


falutary Principle of Religion or Morality, or 
inventing any Art or Engine that may be of 


great Service to Mankind. The next in De- 


gree of Merit are thoſe which tend to the Pre- 
fervation and Happineſs of our native Coun- 


try ; ſuch as promoting good Laws or Cuſtoms, 
and getting thoſe that are bad aboliſhed : The 
third 
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third are thoſe which contribute to the Prefers 
vation or Happineſs of our Family, Friends, 


.or Neighbours ; and thoſe in the loweſt Degree 
of Merit are ſuch as tend to Self-preſervation, 


or to the promoting of our own perſonal Hap- 
pineſs. And when any of theſe Duties of an 


inferior Degree become abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with thoſe of a ſuperior, which often happens, 


a Sacrifice of the inferior muſt always add to 


the Merit of the ſuperior, when there is a pro- 


bable Hope that the ſuperior may thereby have 
its defired Effect. By theſe means we may 
certainly ſecure our Happineſs in a future 


State; and from hence we may clearly ſee, that 


we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to eternal Miſery in 


a future State, by neglecting to acquire juſt 
Notions of the ſupreme Being, or by neglecting 
to do that Good which we have an Opportu- 
nity and a Power to do; and that we ſhall in- 


cur eternal and unavoidable Miſery, by propa- 


gating what we know to be a falſe and miſ- 
chievous Principle of Religion, by betraying 
or ſelling our native Country to its Enemies, 
foreign or domeſtic ; or in ſhort by being guilty . 
of any very criminal or injurious Action or De- 
ſign. From all which we muſt conclude, that 
the Degree of every Man's Happineſs or Miſery 


in a future State, will certainly depend upon 


the Degree of the Merit or Demerit of his 
ns houghts and Actions in this. 
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Concluſion. 
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8 12. have now, from Reaſon and je: 
ſophy, convinced myſelf of the Truth of 25 
four fundamental Points of Religion, pit hc 
Exiſtence and Immateriality of rhe 
Man. The Exiſtence of the ER; Spirit, or 


God. The Immortality of the Soul of Man 


And the Certainty of a future State of Happ 


_ neſs or Miſery. This was what I had in 3 
When I firſt ſate down to write upon this Sub- 


ject; and by the Publication of what I have 

wrote, I hope I ſhall communicate to every ſe- 
riqus and attentive Reader, the Pleaſure of 
having the ſame Conviction. For my own 


Part, I think, my whale Chain of Reaſoning 


comes as near to Demonſtration, as it is poſ- 


ſible for the Mind of Man to arrive at upon 


ſuch a ſubject; and if I have not ſucceeded in 
bringing every Reader to the ſame way of 
thinking, I am ſare, every one who 1s a Friend 
to Mankind, to his Country, or even to him- 


felf, muſt wiſh that I had; therefore, I hope | 


ſome more ingenious Author will attempt it 
with better Succeſs ; for though the Purſuit 


of Religion and Virtue muſt, in itſelf, and 


even in this Life, give great intellectual Plea- 


ſure to every Man who can think upon either, 


yet ſenſual Appetites, and ſenſual Pleaſures, 


give ſuch a Bias to the whole Behaviour of the 


Thoughtleſs Part of Mankind, that the Fear 
of neat in the next Life ſeems to be 


as neceſſary for keeping moſt Men within the 
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Bounds. of their Duty, as the Fear of the Ax, 
or the Halter in this. But though I have 
adapted my Method of Reaſoning as much as 


poſſible to the Capacity of the Vulgar and Ig 


norant, yet it will from thence appear, how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is for moſt of them to 
depend upon the Authority of their Teachers, 
even as to theſe four fundamental Points of 
Religion ; and therefore every Man muſt al- 
low, that it was extremely conſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs and Benevolence of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, and was even in ſome degree become ne- 
ceſlary for him, in the Courſe of his Providence, 
to take ſome extraordinary Methods to extri- 
cate Mankind from the Errors they had been 
led into by Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, and 
to recommunicate to them a Knowledge of true 
Religion, and of their Duty in this Life, 

well as of what they are to expect in that which 


is to come; but ſtill ſo as not to deprive them 


of the Privilege of being free Agents, or of the 
Merit of judging and chuſing what is right, 
and moſt agreeable to Reaſon, and the Nature 


of Thangs, 555 . . 
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"6 74 ad He Who would ſee the juſteſt and preciſeſt Notions of 
| % Godand the Soul, may read this Book; one of the 
1 5 » moft hniſhed of the kind, in my humbie Opinion, 
= „that the preſent Times, greatly advanced in true 

* « Philoſophy, have produced.” 


See Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 

rated, p. 395. of the firfl Edition, 
- The Third Volume, er the Appendix, may be had 
alone, wherein the Principles laid down in the firſt 
Part of the Enquiry are cleared from ſome Objections, 
and the Government of the Deity in the material 
World is vindicated, or ſhewn not to be carried on by 


Mechaniſm and ſecond Cauſes. 


II. Marzo: Or, The gebe Puerilis, A Dia- 
logue. In which the firſt Principles of Philoſophy and A- 
ſtronomy are accommodated to the Capacity of young Per- 
ſons; or ſuch as have yet no Tincture of theſe Sciences. 
Hence the Principles of Natural Religion are deduced. In 
2 vols. The Second Edition. To which is added, an Index. 


III. Marho; Sive Co/metherria Perilis Dialogus. In 
quo Prima E 8 de Mundi ordine & ornatu proponuntur ; 
de Potentia illa agitur, qud materiæ inertia in obeundis Na- 
ture wicibus regitur. Subnexa obiter eſt Methodus de 
Parallaxi Solis ad examen reducenda. Cum Fig. Edit. alt. 


IV. The HisToxy of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, 
and the Overthrow of Pagani/m. In 2 vols. The Third 
Edition correRed, with Additions. By Robert Millar, A. M. 
—T he Biſhop of London, in his Paſtoral Letters, p. 133. re- 


ee this Book as written by a faithful and judicicus 
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